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Modal Personality and Adjustment 
to the Soviet Socio-Political System 


ALEX INKELES, EUGENIA HANFMANN, AND 
HELEN BEIER 


1 


Two main elements are encompassed in the study of national character.? The first 
Step is to determine what modal personality patterns, if any, are to be found E a 
particular national population or in its major sub-groups. In so far as such mo a 
exist one can go on to the second stage, studying the interrelations between x 
personality modes and various aspects of the social system. Even if the state o ES 
theory warranted the drafting of an ‘ideal’ research design for studies in tis 
they would require staggering sums and would probably be beyond our current 
methodological resources. We can, however, hope to make progress through more 
restricted efforts. In the investigation we report on here we studied a highly selected 
group from the population of the Soviet Union, namely, former citizens of Great 
Russian nationality who ‘defected’ during or after World War II. We deal, further- 
more, mainly with only one aspect of the complex interrelations between system and 
personality, our subjects’ participation in an adjustment to their Communist socio- 
political order.3 We find that certain personality modes are outstanding in the 
group, and believe that we can trace their significance for our subjects’ adjustment 
to Soviet society. 


C0 CCP —— 
na $ 


SAMPLE AND METHOD 


An intensive program of clinical psychological research was conducted as part 
of the work of the Harvard Project on the Soviet Social System.4 The Project ex- 
lored the attitudes and life experiences of former Soviet citizens who were dis- 
laced during World War II and its aftermath and then decided not to return 
fo the U.S.S.R. Almost 3,000 completed a long written questionnaire, and 329 


1. Revised and expanded version of a paper read at the American Psychological Association 
Meetings in San Francisco, Sept. 1955. Daniel Miller read this early version and made many useful 
Comments. The authors wish to express their warm appreciation for the prolonged support of the 
Russian Research Center at Harvard. Revisions were made by the senior author while he was a 
Fellow of the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, for whose support he wishes 
to make grateful acknowledgment. ood 

2. For a discussion of the basic issues and a review of research in this field see Alex Inkeles and 
Daniel J. Levinson (17). : » f 

3. For analysis of another aspect of the psychological properties of this group, see Eugenia 
Hanfmann (12). 

4. The research was carried out by the Russian Research Center under contract AF No. 33(038)- 
12909 with the former Human Resources Research Institute, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 
For a general account of the purposes and design of the study see: R. Bauer, A. AW e am C. 
Kluckhohn (2). The clinical study was conducted by E. Hanfmann and H. Beier. A detailed pre- 
sentation is given in the unpublished report of Ut Project by E Hanfmann and H. Beier (13). 
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also unbalanced in being predominantly male, but otherwise gave about equal 
weight to those over and under 35, in manual vs. white-collar occupations, from 
urban or rural backgrounds, with education above or below the advanced secondary 
level. 

Each respondent was interviewed with regard to his childhood experience, 
some aspects of his adult life, and his adjustment to conditions in a displaced 
persons’ camp. Each took a battery of tests which included the Rorschach, TAT, 
a sentence-completion test of 60 items, a ‘projective questions’ test including eight 
of the questions utilized in the authoritarian personality study, and a specially 
constructed ‘episodes’ or problem-situations test. We regard the use of this battery 
of tests as a matter of special note, since most attempts to assess modal tendencies 
in small-scale societies have relied upon a single instrument, particularly the 
Rorschach. The various tests differ in their sensitivity to particular dimensions or 
levels of personality, and differentially reflect the impact of the immediate emotional 
state and environmental situation of the subject. By utilizing a series of tests, there- 
fore, we hope that we have in significant degree reduced the chances that any 
particular finding mainly peculiar to the special combination of instrument, sub- 
ject, and situation will have been mistakenly interpreted as distinctively Russian. 
In addition the use of this battery enables us to test our assumptions in some depth, 
by checking for consistency on several tests. 

Each test was independently analysed according to fairly standard scoring 
methods, and the results were reported separately.? In reporting their results, how- 
ever, each set of analysts made some observations on the character traits which 
seemed generally important to the group as a whole. Further, in drawing these 
conclusions the analysts made use of a criterion group of Americans matched with 
the Russian sample on age, sex, occupation, and education. The availability of such 
test results posed a challenge as to whether or not these general observations, when 
collated and analysed, would yield any consistent patterns for the group as a whole. 

To make this assessment we selected the eight major headings used below as an. 
organizing framework. We believe that they permit a fairly full description of the 
various dimensions and processes of the human personality, and at the same time 
facilitate making connections with aspects of the social system. These categories 
were, however, not part of the design of the original clinical research program,$ 
and were not used by the analysts of the individual instruments. While this circum- 
stance made for lesser comparability between the tests, it acted to forestall the 
slanting of conclusions to fit the analytic scheme. The statements in the conclusions 
drawn by the analysts of each instrument were written on duplicate cards, sorted, 
and grouped under all the categories to which they seemed relevant. The evidence 


of the sample much the same range of outstanding personality traits. Therefore, no further dis- 
tinctions between that group and the rest are discussed in this paper. See E. Hanfmann and H. 
Beier (13). 

7. On the ‘Episodes Test’ a detailed report has been published, see Eugenia Hanfmann and 
J. G. Getzels (14). A brief account of results on the Projective Questions has also been published 
in Helen Beier and Eugenia Hanfmann (4). The other results were described in the following as 
yet unpublished reports of the Project, which may be examined at the Russian Research Center: 
Beier (3), Rosenblatt ef al. (21), Fried (10), Fried and Held (11), Roseborough and Phillips (20). 

8. The basic categories were suggested to A. Inkeles by D. J. Levinson in the course of a seminar 
on national character, and are in part discussed in Inkeles and Levinson (17). They were somewhat 
modified for the purposes of this presentation. 
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towards parents and peers, but also in the relations with formal authority figures. 
We did not, however, find a strong need for submission linked with the need for 
dependence, although Dicks asserts it to be present. In addition there is substantial 
evidence for the relatively greater strength of oral needs, reflected in preoccupation 
with getting and consuming food and drink, in great volubility, and in emphasis on 
singing. These features are especially conspicuous by contrast with the relative 
weakness of the more typically compulsive puritanical concern for order, regu- 
larity, and self-control. However, our data do not permit us to stress this oral 
component as heavily as does Dicks, who regards it as ‘typica?’ for the culture as a 
whole. 

Several needs rather prominent in the records of the American control group 
did not appear to be of outstanding importance in the personality structure of the 
Russians. Most notable, the great emphasis on achievement found in the American 
records was absent from the Russian ones. Within the area of interpersonal rela- 
tions our data lead us to posit a fairly sharp Russian-American contrast. Whereas 
the American records indicate great strength of need for approval and need for 
autonomy, those needs were rather weakly manifested by the Russians. In approach- 
ing interpersonal relations our American subjects seemed to fear too close or 
intimate association with other individuals and groups. They often perceived such 
relations as potentially limiting freedom of individual action, and therefore inclined 
above all to insure their independence from or autonomy within the group. At the 
same time the Americans revealed a strong desire for recognition and at least formal 
acceptance or approval from the group. They are very eager to be ‘liked’, to be 
regarded as an ‘all right’ guy, and greatly fear isolation from the group. Finally we 
note that certain needs important in other national character studies were apparently 
not central in either the American or the Russian groups. Neither showed much 
need for dominance, for securing positions of superordination, or for controlling 
or manipulating others and enforcing authority over them. Nor did they seem 
markedly distinguished in the strength of hostile impulses, of desires to hurt, 
punish, or destroy. 


2. Modes of Impulse Control 

On the whole the Russians have relatively high awareness of their impulses or 
basic dispositions—such as for oral gratification, sex, aggression, or dependence— 
and, rather, freely accept them as something normal or ‘natural’ rather than as bad 
or offensive.!0 The Russians show evidence, furthermore, of giving in to these 
impulses quite readily and frequently, and of living them out. Although they tended 
afterwards to be penitent and admit that they should not have ‘lived out’ so freely, 
they were not really punitive towards themselves or others for failure to control 
impulses. Of course, this does not mean complete absence of impulse control, a 
condition that would render social life patently impossible. Indeed, the Russians 
viewed their own impulses and desires as forces that needed watching, and often 
professed the belief that the control of impulses was necessary and beneficial. The 
critical point is that the Russians seemed to rely much less than the Americans on 
impulse control to be generated and handled from within. Rather, they appear to 


10. Such a statement must of course always be one of degree. We do not mean to say that such 
threatening impulses as those toward incest are present in the awareness of Russians or are accepted 
by them more than by Americans. 
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feel a need for aid from without in the form of guidance and pressure raia py 
higher authority and by the group to assist them in controlling their impulses. his 
is what Dicks referred to as the Russians’ desire to have a ‘moral corset EU 
his impulses. The Americans, on the other hand, vigorously affirm their a F4 
for self-control, and seem to assume that the possession of such ability an S 
exercise legitimates their desire to be free from the overt control of authority an 
the group. rae d 
In this connection we may note that the review of individual cases revealed a 
relative lack of well-developed defensive structures in many of the Russian subjects. 


Mechanisms that serve to counteract and to modify threatening feelings and im- 
pulses—including isolation, intellectualization, and reaction formation—seem to 
figure much less prominently amon 


g them than among the Americans. The 
Russians had fewer defenses of this type and those they had were less well estab- 
lished. 
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4. Achieving and Maintaining Self-Esteem 

In their orientations toward the self, the Russians displayed rather low and 
unintense self-awareness and little painful self-consciousness. They showed rather 
high and secure self-esteem, and were little given to self-examination and doubt of 
their inner selves. At the same time they were not made anxious by examination of 
their own motivation or that of others, but rather showed readiness to gain insight 
into psychological mechanisms. The American pattern reveals some contrasts here, 
with evidence of acute self-awareness, substantial self-examination, and doubting 
of one’s inner qualities. 

We were not able to discern any differences between Americans and Russians 
in the relative importance of guilt versus shame as sanctions. There were, however, 
some suggestive differences in what seemed to induce both guilt and shame. The 
Americans were more likely to feel guilty or ashamed if they failed to live up to 
clear-cut ‘public’ norms, as in matters of etiquette. They were also upset by any 
hint that they were inept, incompetent, or unable to meet production, sports, or 
similar performance standards. The Russians did not seem to be equally disturbed 
by such failures, and felt relatively more guilty or ashamed when they assumed 
that they had fallen behind with regard to moral or interpersonal behavior norms, 
as in matters involving personal honesty, sincerity, trust, or loyalty to a friend. 
These latter qualities they value most highly and they demand them from their 
friends. 


5. Relation to Authority"! 

Our clinical instruments presented the subjects with only a limited range of 
situations involving relations with authority. These did not show pronounced dif- 
ferences in basic attitudes between Russians and Americans, except that Russians 
appeared to have more fear of and much less optimistic expectations about 
authority figures. Both of these manifestations might, of course, have been mainly 
a reflection of their recent experiences rather than of deeper-lying dispositions. 
Fortunately, we can supplement the clinical materials by the life history interviews 
which deait extensively with the individual's relations with authority. A definite 
picture emerges from these data. Above all else the Russians want their leaders— 
whether boss, district political hack, or national ruler—to be warm, nurturant, 
considerate, and interested in the individuals’ problems and welfare. The authority 
is also expected to be the main source of initiative in the inauguration of general 
plans and programs and in the provision of guidance and organization for their 
attainment. The Russians do not seem to expect initiative, directedness, and 
organizedness from an average individual. They therefore expect that the authority 
will of necessity give detailed orders, demand obedience, keep checking up on 
performance, and use persuasion and coercion intensively to insure steady per- 
formance. A further major expectation with regard to the ‘legitimate’ authority 1s 
that it will institute and enforce sanctions designed to curb or control bad impulses 
in individuals, improper moral practices, heathen religious ideas, perverted political 
procedures, and extreme personal injustice. It is, then, the government that should 
provide that ‘external moral corset’ which Dicks says the Russian seeks. 


11. Relations to authority may be thought of as simply one aspect of a broader category— 
‘conceptions of major figures'—which includes parents, friends, etc. We have included some com- 
ments on the Russians' perceptions of others under ‘cognitive modes’ below. 
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7. Modes of Cognitive Functioning 

In this area we include characteristic patterns of perception, memory, thought, 
and imagination, and the processes involved in forming and manipulating ideas 
about the world around one. Of all the modes of personality organization it is 
perhaps the most subtle, and certainly in the present state of theory and testing one 
of the most difficult to formulate. Our clinical materials do, however, permit a few 
comments. 

In discussing people, the Russians show a keen awareness of the ‘other’ as à 
distinct entity as well as a rich and diversified recognition of his special character- 
istics. Other people are usually perceived by them not as social types but as con- 
crete individuals with a variety of attributes distinctly their own. The Russians 
think of people and evaluate them for what they are rather than in terms of how 
they evaluate ego, the latter being a more typically American approach. The 
Russians also paid more attention to the ‘others’’ basic underlying attributes and 
attitudes than to their behavior as such or their performance on standards of 
achievement and accomplishment in the instrumental realm. 

Similar patterns were evident in their perception of interpersonal situations. In 
reacting to the interpersonal relations ‘problems’ presented by one of the psycho- 
logical tests they more fully elaborated the situation, cited more relevant incidents 
from folklore or their own experience, and offered many more illustrations of a 
point. In contrast, the Americans tended more to describe the formal, external, 
characteristics of people, apparently being less perceptive of the individual's 
motivational characteristics. The Americans also tended to discuss interpersonal 
problems on a rather generalized and abstract level. With regard to most other types 
of situation, however, especially problems involving social organization, the pattern 
was somewhat reversed. Russians tended to take a rather broad, sweeping view of 
the situation, generalizing at the expense of detail, about which they were often 
extremely vague and poorly informed. They seemed to feel their way through such 
situations rather than rigorously to think them through, tending to get into a spirit 
of grandiose planning but without attention to necessary details. 


8. Modes of Conative Functioning 

By conative functioning we mean the patterns, the particular behavioral forms, 
of the striving for any valued goals, including the rhythm or pace at which these 
goals are pursued and the way in which that rhythm is regulated. In this area our 
clinical data are not very rich. Nevertheless, we have the strong impression that the 
Russians do not match the Americans in the vigor of their striving to master all 
situations or problems put before them, and to do so primarily through adaptive 
instrumental orientations. Although by no means listless, they seem much more 
passively accommodative to the apparent hard facts of situations. In addition, they 
appeared less apt to persevere systematically in the adaptive courses of action they 
did undertake, tending to backslide into passive accommodation when the going 
proved rough. At the same time, the Russians do seem capable of great bursts of 
activity, which suggests the bi-modality of an assertive-passive pattern of strivings 
in contrast to the steadier, more even, and consistent pattern of strivings among the 


Americans. 


To sum up, one of the most salient characteristics of the personality of our 
Russian subjects was their emotional aliveness and expressiveness. They felt their 
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Assuming that the traits cited above were widespread among the group of 
Great Russians studied by our project, what implications would this have for their 
adjustment to the role demands made on them by the social system in which they 
participated? To what extent can the typical complaints of refugees against the 
system, and the typical complaints of the regime against its own people, be traced 
to the elements of non-congruence between these personality modes and. Soviet 
social structure? 

A full answer to these questions would involve us in a much more extensive 
presentation and a more complex analysis than is possible here. We wish to stress 
that our analysis is limited to the Soviet socio-political system as it typically func- 
tioned under Stalin's leadership (see Bauer et al., 2, and Fainsod, 7), since this was 
the form of the system in which our respondents lived and to which they had to 
adjust. To avoid any ambiguity on this score we have fairly consistently used the 
past tense. We sincerely hope that this will not lead to the mistaken assumption 
that we regard the post-Stalin era as massively discontinuous with the earlier 
system. However, to specify in any detail the elements of stability and change in 
post-Stalin Russia, and to indicate the probable effects of such changes on the 
adjustment of Soviet citizens to the system, is beyond the scope of this paper. As 
for the personality dimensions, we will discuss each in its relations to system par- 
ticipation separately, rather than in the complex combinations in which they 
operate in reality. Only those of the personality traits cited above are discussed 
that clearly have relevance for the individual's participation in the socio-political 
system. 


Need Affiliation. Virtually all aspects of the Soviet regime’s pattern of operation 
seem calculated to interfere with the satisfaction of the Russians’ need for affiliation. 
The regime has placed great strains on friendship relations by its persistent pro- 
grams of political surveillance, its encouragement and elaboration of the process of 
denunciation, and its assignment of mutual or ‘collective’ responsibility for the fail- 
ings of particular individuals. The problem was further aggravated by the regime's 
insistence that its élite should maintain a substantial social distance between itself 
and the rank-and-file. In addition, the regime developed an institutional system 
that affected the individual’s relations with others in a way that ran strongly counter 
to the basic propensities of the Russians as represented in our sample. The desire 
for involvement in the group, and the insistence on loyalty, sincerity, and general 
responsiveness from others, received but little opportunity for expression and 
gratification in the tightly controlled Soviet atmosphere. Many of the primary 
face-to-face organizations most important to the individual were infiltrated, 
attacked, or even destroyed by the regime. The break-up of the old village com- 
munity and its replacement by the more formal, bureaucratic, and impersonal col- 
lective farm is perhaps the most outstanding example, but it is only one of many. 
The disruption and subordination to the state of the traditional family group, the 
Church, the independent professional associations, and the trade unions are other 
cases in point. The regime greatly feared the development of local autonomous 
centers of power. Every small group was seen as a potential conspiracy against the 
regime or its policies. The system of control required that each and all should con- 
stantly watch and report on each other. The top hierarchy conducted a constant 
war on what it scornfully called *Jocal patriotism’, ‘back-scratching’, and ‘mutual 
security associations’, even though in reality it was attacking little more than the 
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usual personalizing tendencies incidental to effective business and political manage- 
ment. The people strove hard to maintain their small group structures, and the 
regime persistently fought this trend through its war against "familieness" and 
associated evils. At the same time it must be recognized that by its emphasis on 
broad group loyalties, the regime probably captured and harnessed somewhat the 
propensities of many Russians to give themselves up wholly to a group membership 


and to group activity and goals. This is most marked in the Young Communist 
League and in parts of the Party. 


Need Orality. The scarcity element that predominated in Soviet society, the strict 
rationed economy of m 
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on non-performance, on failures to meet production obligations or to, observe 
formal bureaucratic rules. To judge by the clinical sample, however, the Russian 
is little shamed by these kinds of performance failures, and is more likely to feel 
shame in the case of moral failures. Thus, the Soviet Russian might be expected to 
be fairly immune to the shaming pressures of the regime. Indeed, the reactions of 
those in our sample suggest the tables often get turned around, with the citizen 
concluding that it is the regime which should be ashamed because it has fallen down 
in these important moral qualities. 


Affective Functioning. The general expansiveness of the Russians in our sample, 
their easily expressed feelings, the giving in to impulse, and the free expression of 
criticism, were likely to meet only the coldest reception from the regime. It em- 
phasized and rewarded control, formality, and lack of feeling in relations. Disci- 
pline, orderliness, and strict observance of rules are what it expects. Thus, our 
Russian subjects could hope for little official reward in response to their normal 
modes of expression. In fact, they could be expected to run into trouble with the 
regime as a result of their proclivities in this regard. Their expansiveness and 
tendency freely to express their feelings, including hostile feelings, exposed them to 
retaliation from the punitive police organs of the state. And in so far as they did 
exercise the necessary control and avoided open expression of hostile feelings, they 
experienced a sense of uneasiness and resentment because of this unwarranted 
imposition, which did much to color their attitude to the regime. 

Conative Functioning. The non-striving quality of our Russian subjects ties in with 
the previously mentioned characteristics of dependence and non-instrumentality. 
The regime, of course, constantly demanded greater effort and insisted on a more 
instrumental approach to problems. It emphasized long-range planning and de- 
ferred gratification. There was a continual call for efforts to ‘storm bastions’, to 
‘breach walls’, ‘to strive mightily’. With the Russian as he is represented in our 
sample, it does not appear likely that the regime could hope to meet too positive 
a response here; in fact it encountered a substantial amount of rejection for its 
insistence on modes of striving not particularly congenial to a substantial segment 
of the population. Indeed, the main influence may have been exerted by the people 
on the system, rather than by the system on them. Soviet official sources have for 
many years constantly complained of the uneven pace at which work proceeds, with 
the usual slack pace making it necessary to have great, often frenzied, bursts of 
activity to complete some part of the Plan on schedule, followed again by a slack 
period. It may well be that this pattern ‘results not only from economic factors such 
as the uneven flow of raw material supplies, but that it also reflects the Russian 


tendency to work in spurts. 


Relations to Authority. In many ways the difficulties of adjustment to the Soviet 
system experienced by our subjects revolved around the gap between what they 
hoped a ‘good’ government would be and what they perceived to be the behavior of 
the regime. Our respondents freely acknowledged that the Soviet leaders gave the 
country guidance and firm direction, which in some ways advanced the long-range 
power and prestige of the nation. They granted that the regime well understood the 
principles of the welfare state, and cited as evidence its provision of free education 
and health services. The general necessity of planning was also allowed, indeed often 
affirmed, and the regime was praised for taking into its own hands the regulation of 
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SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENTIATION 


Since personality traits found in the Russian sample are merely modal rather 
than common to the group at large, it follows that sub-groups can meaningfully be 
differentiated by the choice of appropriate cutting points on the relevant continua. 
As a way of placing the individuals in our sample on a common scale, three 
elements from the total range of characteristics previously described were selected. 
They were chosen on the grounds that they were most important in distinguishing 
the Russians as a group from the Americans, and also because they seemed mean- 
ingfully related to each other as elements in a personality syndrome. The three 
characteristics were: great strength of the drive for social relatedness, marked 
emotional aliveness, and general lack of well-developed, complex, and pervasive 
defenses. The two clinicians rated all cases for a combination of these traits on a 
three-point scale. Cases judged on the basis of a review of both interview and test 
material to have these characteristics in a marked degree were placed in a group 
designated as the ‘primary set’. Individuals in whom these characteristics were 
clearly evident, but less strongly pronounced, were designated as belonging to a 
‘variant’ set. The ‘primary’ and ‘variant’ sets together constitute a relatively homo- 
geneous group of cases who clearly revealed the characteristics that we have 
described as ‘modai’. All the remaining cases were placed in a ‘residual’ category, 
characterized by markedly stronger development of defenses, and in most instances 
also by lesser emotional expressiveness and lesser social relatedness. This group 
was relatively the least homogeneous of the three because its members tended to 
make use of rather different combinations of defenses without any typical pattern 
for the set as a whole. Subjects placed in the ‘residual’ group appeared to differ 
more from those in the ‘variant’ set than the ‘primary’ and the ‘variant’ sets differed 
from each other. However, even the ‘residual’ pattern was not separated from the 
others bya very sharp break: emotional aliveness and relatedness to people were 
present also in some members of this group. Each of our 51 cases was assigned to 
one of four social-status categories on the basis of occupation and education. All 
those in group A were professionals and higher administrative personnel most of 
whom had university training, and all those in the D group were either peasants, 
or unskilled or semi-skilled workers with no more than five years of education. 
Placement in the two intermediary categories was also determined by the balance 
of occupation and education, group B consisting largely of white-collar workers 
and semi-professional and middle supervisory personnel, and group C of more 
skilled workers with better education. . "m. 

Table 1 gives the distribution of cases among the three personality types within 
each of the four status groups. It is evident that the primary pattern has its greatest 
strength in the lower classes, becomes relatively less dominant in the middle layers, 
and plays virtually no role at all in the top group. The ‘residual’ pattern predomin- 
ates at the top level and is very rare among peasants and ordinary workers.!? 


12. The method of assigning the cases to the three psychological groups was holistic and im- 
Pressionistic. It is of interest to note, therefore, that when more exact and objective techniques 
Were used on the Sentence Completion Test to rate a similar but larger sample of refugees on some 
differently defined personality variables, the relationship between occupation and education and 
the personality measures was quite marked in three out of five variables. See M. Fried (10). 
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TABLE 1 STATUS DISTRIBUTION OF 
PERSONALITY TYPES AMONG FORMER 
SOVIET CITIZENS 


Personality Type 


Status Primary Variant Residual Total 
A — 1 12 13 
B 2 8 6 16 
[9 3 4 2 9 
D 8 3 2 13 
Total 13 16 22 51 
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families of similar status, and in those families were apparently reared in a way 
different from that typical of the peasant and worker families.13 Presumably this 
produced enduring effects on their personality formation, which were important 
prior to exposure to common educational experience. 

In addition, mobility out of the lower classes may have been mainly by in- 
dividuals whose personality was different, for whatever reason, from that of the 
majority of their class of origin. Such differences can easily express themselves in a 
stronger drive for education and for a position of status. We must also allow for 
the role played by the regime's deliberate selection of certain types as candidates 
for positions of responsibility. Finally, there is the less conscious 'natural selection" 
process based on the affinity between certain personality types and the oppor- 
tunities offered by membership in the élite and near-élite categories. In this con- 
nection we are struck by the relative distinctness of the highest status level in our 
sample, since only one person with either of the two variants of the modal per- 
sonality of the rank-and-file shows up among them. These results bear out the im- 
pression, reported by Dicks, of radical personality differences and resultant basic 
incompatibilities between the ruled population and the rulers. The latter, we 
assume, are still further removed from the *modal pattern' than are our subjects in 
the élite group. á 

We have yet to deal with the question of how far our observations concerning 
à group of refugees can be generalized to the Soviet population and its adjustment , 
to the Soviet system? The answer to this question depends in good part on whether 
personality was an important selective factor in determining propensity to defect 
among those in the larger group who had the opportunity to do so.14 It is our im- 
pression that personality was not a prime determinant of the decision not to return 
to Soviet control after World War IL. Rather, accidents of the individual's life 3 
history such as past experience with the regime's instruments of political repression, 
or fear of future repression because of acts which might be interpreted as collabora- 
tion with the Germans, seem to have been the prime selective factors. Furthermore, 
such experiences and fears, though they affected the loyalty of the Soviet citizen, 
were not prime determinants of his pattern of achievement or adjustment in the 
Soviet socio-political system.15 The refugee population is not a collection of misfits 
or historical ‘leftovers’. It includes representatives from all walks of life and actually 
Seemed to have a disproportionately large number of the mobile and successful. 

Though we are acutely aware of the smallness of our sample, we incline to 
assume that the personality modes found in it would be found within the Sonis 
Union in groups comparable in nationality and occupation. We are strengthene 


in this assumption by several considerations. First, the picture of Russian modal 
from our study is highly congruent with the 


13. For a detailed discussion of class differences in the child-rearing values of pre-Soviet and 


Oviet parents see Alice Rossi (22). e m 
14. n is impossible to estimate accurately how many former Soviet citizens had a real vox to 
Choose not to remain under Soviet authority. The best available estimates suggest that at t S c E 
9f hostilities in Europe in 1945 there were between two and a half and five million fore ove 
Citizens in territories outside Soviet control or occupation, and of these between 250,000 an 
500,000 decided and managed to remain in the West. See G. Fischer (9). Noms 
15. Evidence in support of these contentions is currently being prepared for pub CES 
Preliminary unpublished statement may be consulted at the Russian Research Center: A. Inkeles 


and R. Bauer (16). 
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traditional or classic picture of the Russian character reported in ue pep 
and current travellers’ accounts.16 Second, much of the ve irec : d d 
regime against the failings of the population strongly suggests that Lie d 
traits we found modal to our sample and a source of strain in its - son eee 
the system are widespread in the population and pose an obstacle to the a soni) 
of the regime's purposes within the U.S.S.R. Third, the differences e m -— 
between occupational levels are consistent with what we know both of the ee ne 
selective processes in industrial occupational systems and of the deliberate se te 
procedures adopted by the Soviet regime. Because of the methodological limita : - 
of our study, the generalization of our findings to the Soviet population mus La 
considered as purely conjectural. Unfortunately we will be obliged to remain : 
this level of conjecture as long as Soviet citizens within the U.S.S.R. are no 
accessible to study under conditions of relative freedom. We feel, however, that, 
with all their limitations, the findings we have reported can be of essential aid in 
furthering our understanding of the adjustment of a large segment of the Soviet 
citizens to their socio-political system and of the 


policies adopted by the regime in 
response to the disposition of the population. 
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Supervisory Methods 
Related to Productivity, 


Absenteeism, and Labour Turnover 


MICHAEL ARGYLE, GODFREY GARDNER, AND 
FRANK CIOFFI 


INTRODUCTION 


IN a previous paper (4), the problems of measuring supervisory methods were dis- 
cussed, and our measuring devices described. The present paper reports an investi- 
gation of ninety foremen in eight British factories manufacturing electric motors 
and switchgear. The aim was to discover the influence of five ‘human relations’ 
dimensions of foremanship, the degree of training of foremen, and the size of 
working group. Our performance or ‘organizational effectiveness’ measures were 
output, measured in time-study units, voluntary absenteeism, and labour turn- 
over. The statistical comparison method was used, wherein matched depart- 
ments were compared on all the variables listed above: how far this can lead to 
conclusions about causation is discussed below. N 

The previous research on these problems is reviewed in detail below, but the 
way this study developed out of the earlier work should perhaps be indicated. In 
the first place, it was planned as a British replication of earlier American studies, 
to see whether the same results would be obtained over here. Second, an attempt 
was made to improve upon previous ways of measuring supervisory behaviour, hr 
described in the previous paper: many of the earlier studies were thought to be 
deficient in this respect. Third, the additional variables of voluntary absenteeism 
and labour turnover have been added: these are more objectively measurable than 
job satisfaction and are directly related to costs. At the same time they may E 
regarded, to some extent, as indices of job satisfaction, since they are correlate 
With it (25, 26). 


REVIEW OF PREVIOUS RESEARCH 


The previous literature will be reviewed in three parts. The first will € E 


evidence concerning the size of differences in productivity between similar 
ments, There has been a tendency for some writers to cite anecdotal evidence sug- 
Besting enormous differences between departments, and it is supposed that these 
are due to social factors alone. The second section will review the various American 
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studies of supervision, giving evidence for the influence of the five RAE af 
supervision included in our study: first, the influence on productivity wi : eo 2 
sidered; second, the influence on the job satisfaction group of variables. The thir 
part deals with the influence of other variables such as size of working group, 
training of foremen, and sex of workers, all of which are tested in our study. 


(a) The Extent of Productivity Differences Produced by Organizational Variables 
Despite a widespread belief to the contrary, ‘social’ factors have never been 
shown to be of very great significance as determinants of productivity differences 
between otherwise similar departments. The Hawthorne experiment is sometimes 
Cited as a demonstration of the power of social factors, but as has been shown else- 


where (2), the 30 per cent increase in output could be accounted for entirely by such 
factors as the change in ince 


by faster ones, and the effects 
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egeo expressed ina best-to-poorest-worker ratio, and where this is 
e Tarpe pra venis would obviously benefit by systematic selection and train- 
TEN d a ca culated, for instance, that if the selection procedure has a validity 
tee i = pg of best-to-poorest-worker is four to one, then the use of the 
ae pm = would improve proficiency by 22 per cent—providing that 
xe ; ptor more than twenty out of every hundred applicants. With 
a ; ig her selection ratio, the resulting gain increases (11, p. 147). We have no figures 
à A productivity increases obtained by personnel selection. As regards train- 
ng, an investigation in 1943-5 in the United States showed that over these two 
years 63 per cent of the plants reported an improvement of 25 per cent or over in 
production following the introduction of T.W.I. courses (16, p. 198). 
e pose this section, it is clear that the kind of social factor under investi- 
I. 4. ays a reed small part in producing output differences, as compared 
kd es er factors mentioned. However, it must be recognized that the capital 
ze de — for these other changes varies considerably and it may well be 
dared modest increases following the manipulation of social factors can be ob- 
inel at a relatively low cost to the organization and with less risk of disturb- 
ng labour relations; though there is no actual evidence for this. Another point in 
favour of understanding social factors is that an increase of 10 per cent on top 
of production already doubled by reorganization and new methods is certainly 


worth having. 


(b) The Relation Between Various Dimensions of Foreman Behaviour and Organiza- 


tional Effectiveness 
In this section the findings of the most important previous studies will be 
f 72 foremen in charge of 


summarized briefly. These include the Michigan studies o 

railroad maintenance gangs (24), of 24 Prudential Insurance office supervisors (23, 
31), and of over 300 supervisors in a Caterpillar Tractor Factory (21, 22). Reference 
will also be made to a group of studies carried out in California, summarized by 


Comrey and his associates (8). 
General supervision was fo 
supervision in some but not all of these inquirie 
degree of closeness depending on the intricacy O 
Several studies point to the conclusion that genera 
Workers and is associated with higher job satisfaction. T 
Pressure for production seems either to be completely unrelated to pod 
or to be inversely related to it—as was found in some of the California studies and 
in the office investigation. In the tractor study it was found that job satisfaction was 


less with high-pressure supervision. 
the v. remen who spend more time on supervision had more pro 
nt ree Michigan studies, although, paradoxically, close super 
ili) Ae temas studies. It seems that to obtain high 

s to tread a narrow path on which he spends a lot of time o 


yet does not supervise closely. Job satisfaction is also greater W. 


Spent on supervision. i 
: Foremen with relatively greater power are in charge of sections with ane 
p uctivity and satisfaction, as several of these studies show. Furthermore, this 
mension interacts with others in that, for example, democratic supervision may 


und to be associated with higher output than close 
s. Probably there is an optimum 
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result in Jess satisfaction if the foreman has not sufficient power a ial th 
aspirations for salary and promotion that he may inspire in his men ( 32). erally 
r Employee-centred, as opposed to production-centred supervision, is ms 
found to be related to high output. There are difficulties here over the hos m 
of the dimension measurements—sometimes the relationship appears E e on] 
measure is based on interviews with the foremen but not for measures bas dud 
surveys of the men, and vice versa. The result is of some theoretical interest in má 
foremen who spend their energy on increasing output in fact produce less es 
than those primarily concerned E Welfare of the men. Job satisfaction is ge 
igher under employee-centre Supervision. 
ally pou as Sen to autocratic, Supervision was found to be s 
to high output in the Michigan studies. However, the actual data could be in E 
preted otherwise: in the railway study men in low-producing sections actually € 
more suggestions, but this is interpreted as being due to lack of competence oe x 
» PP- 16-17); in the office study foremen gave more comple 
jobs i i ns, but this is interpreted as close, 
-). Job satisfaction is generally greater 


ian methods are more tolerated in 
larger groups (17). 


Punitive methods of discipline are associa 


ted if anything with low output, as 
was found in the railway study. There is no evi 


dence that job satisfaction is affected. 
(c) The Influence of Foreman Training, Group Size, and Sex of Workers on Organiza- 
tional Effectiveness 
concerning the influence of foreman training on the 
Output of their sections, Handyside (14) did find an 8 per cent increase in a before- 
i > he suggests that this increase may 
really have been due to increased Cooperation between the foremen and the pro- 
i i that training fore- 
ough possibly Improved training methods might show 
better results. Other studi | 


t of training on the 


Productivity has not been found 
special case of group incentive sc. 
in two motor-car factories, fou 
about 7 per cent more than gi 
bonus schemes 


of motor-car assembly lines the 


[ ut of i med 
to be higher than that of women, though there is little 2nd Von cr e 
on this. Probably the difference will va 

and for some Ki 
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aeternas t an nour amon, Te i 
were included in our own stud id eS e i S E ae 
bik de [ wn study, an have been found in the past to be negatively 

a > to job satisfaction (25, 26), and can be regarded as indices for it. 
E Es neng S. ep ind yok ey to have more influence on job satis- 
Hariton (15) investi rae H ar as human relations training 1s concerned. 
E deque 5 > is problem in a power station, but found no significant 
= a job satisfaction; there was some evidence, however, that job satisfaction 
ncreased when the new methods of supervision received support from higher 
Tria E Handyside (14) found no change of job satisfaction, absenteeism, Or 
abour turnover in his follow-up study of forty supervisors. 
= bg of group has been found to be directly related to voluntary absenteeism: 
cena "us bert e] found the percentage of voluntary absenteeism in a car 
a y ^ e four times as great in groups of 128 as in groups of 4, and proportion- 
in Ei s t vus = EAS d group. The Acton Society (1) found that absence 
ec creased with diminishing size of group down to a group size of 

Sex differences have ofte 
the various criteria. Women have higher job satisfaction 
by job-satisfaction questionnaires. The absenteeism of w 
in Behrend’s study (5) of fifty-one factories women’s absences averaged 6:5 per cent, 
men’s 3-9 per cent. They also have a higher index of voluntary absenteeism. 
Women's absences may partly be explained by the.fact that women have less 
skilled jobs, since absenteeism is higher among ‘unskilled workers. It may be due 
in part to domestic affairs, which impinge on women, especially married women, 
more than on men. 

Labour turnover is nearly twice as great for women as for men on average (27), 
though this varies considerably between factories, and the difference is occasionally — 


reversed. Scott and Clothier (34) found that although turnover was lower among - 
men of high intelligence, it was not lower among intelligent women; this is probably 
because the intelligent men Were being promoted, but not the women. Long 
(op. cit.) found that pregnancy accounted for only about 5 per cent of women's 
turnover, and women had much the same amount of turnover as unskilled men: 
again, it is probably the fact of being unskilled that accounts for the apparently 


greater turnover. 


n been found in this area, but in different directions for 
than men (16) as indicated 
omen, however, is greater; 


S TO BE TESTED 
began, and the results 


HYPOTHESE 


Various hypotheses were set up before the investigation 


enable these to be tested. 
jill be related to productivity. Speci- 
ral in their supervision, exert Low 


fically, the successful foremen will be Gene s 
and Non-Punitive. 


2 proue and be Employee-centred, Democratic, 
- There will be more influence on output in departmen 


+ paid on a wage incentive; where there is a direct wage incentive peopl : 
der and less depends on persuasion 


have an immediate incentive for working har 
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on the machines and not on the pace or effort of the workers. 


ns—not necessarily those found to be re- 
to satisfaction as indicated by voluntary 


‘higher’ on the five dimensions, and will have more 
efficient departments. 


6. Small groups will have lower ab 
usually greater here. However the 
greater in smaller groups. 


senteeism and turnover Since satisfaction is 
T€ is no reason to expect that output will be 


METHOD 


We decided to use the Statistical com 


tory, i.e. under the same m 


i 3. carrying out simila 
similar, though not identical d . 


ance rate of about one factory 


lining our proposals, The sevi S A initial letter politely out- 


ave been most 
^, and take up the time of the 
to our Interviewing men on the 


-— , pex 
O — ——p— a € ——MQ I 
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One defi isi 
eran A e as opposed to the experimental approach is that the 
found to be rs ie o aay clear. For example, if democratic supervision is 
to such supervision b kon high output this may be because the workers respond 
the foreman is able PE ing harder, or it may be that when they work harder 
TUM amen. pervise more democratically. This is considered further in 
of ba re) to questions of measurement. Ou 
measure San ie ens as opposed to the case study, in that we have tried to 
discarded further "€ variables only, with as much accuracy as possible, and have 
Bice fn d aval able material. The measurement of foremanship was dis- 
he previous paper, so here we shall deal with the three dependent 


variable cam : 
s of productivity, voluntary absenteeism, and labour turnover. 


r general strategy has been that 


Measurement 
1 né Pu . . 
ae a a It 5 possible to give several different definitions of productivity, 
i pe uctivity in such a way that comparisons between departments 
tlonally-as ro y no means easy. Kahn and Morse (20) define productivity opera- 
DEM e number of units of work accomplished during a given time interval’. 
Ti P Sie we need to translate this into terms that have psychological 
tisiduo Ei = assume, as they did, ‘a correspondence between the number of units 
lion! ^ he amount of work behavior demonstrated by the individual, and the 
of energy expended by the individual in work activity." Allowances have 


to à ; ^ $ 
ad made for the technical efficiency of any machinery that is used, the layout of 
ipment and tools, and services per 


device : c formed for the worker either by mechanical 
in mace by unproductive’ labour in transporting supplies of materials and clear- 
£ finished articles. It is these inequalitie 


pde s of organizational factors which 
make inter-department comparisons difficult and inter-firm comparisons wellnigh 
impossible. 


icis san a 
Eut amey with its derivatives was n 
ing s a basis for the payment of wages 
bs beige of improving efficiency wit 
ei be used with considerable cautio 
pe ago in some firms and left unaltere : 
ü yout or organization and changes in tools and materials. Some 
b matter of policy that workers, not the fastest but their average 

e able to turn out articles in just half the time allowed, thus earnir 


Es. cent bonus. Other firms have norms that 
tioner’s standard allowances and think it desira 
pis undue effort, to turn out eighty articles in 
; to earn a bonus of 333 per cent. Owing to different methods 0 
productis, workers in these latter factories may be earning as muc 
han workers in other factories earning one d per cent bonus. l 
a ES. is not the place to explain in detail how time allowances are computed; 
et explanation must suffice. The operation time 1 
eff er of representative" performances tim 
ort of the worker is estimated by the observer, 

d may be taken as average), $0 that, 


Oran ; 
Ork-minutes per hour (on an arbitrary 


i 4 A 
f a slow or fast worker has been timed, his ope 


where time-study has been applied. 
d as a research tool for psychologists 
aid in cost accounting, and 
search tool, therefore, it 
have been fixed many 
rovements in factory 
firms regard it as 
workers, should 


istance is available 
ot designe 
s by results, as an 
hin a firm. As a re 
n. Time rates may 
d, regardless of imp 


f paying for bonus 
h, if not more, 
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This estimate is known as the ‘effort rating’ and it is highly subjective. Obviously 
the effort rating should be made before and never after the time-study expert? has 
used his stop-watch, but we have seen no evidence that this essential precaution is 
ever insisted upon. The operation time is multiplied by the effort rating (divided by 
60 or 100 as the case may be), thus producing the ‘standard time’. To this is added 
a number of fatigue allowances (in the form of percentages), and the total is the 
“time allowed’ for the particular operation. This procedure may be used for one 
‘element’ at a time if the job has been broken down into elements in accordance 
with current practice. 

The subjective aspects of this procedure have been emphasized before, the 
vulnerable points being the estimation of the operator's pace (effort rating) and the 
nature and amount of allowances to be included. As one might expect under these 
conditions, reliability between different practitioners is not very high. However. 
there is evidence that observers within a single firm agree with each other more 
closely than they do with observers from other firms, even though their training was 
not necessarily similar (33). Practitioners trained at the same time-study Eie 
agree more closely among themselves than they do with others trained elsewhere 
(29). Thus we should find the highest reliability amon : 
working in the same firm. This does not me. 


degree of confidence. If time-study units 
inter-firm and inter-department compa: 
work studied. However, at its best it 


by sixty, if an 
a hundred for 


example where bonus earni § or bonus earned by 
and not separately for eac 


SUM 


TA 
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used. Care ha: 
e a s , 
being rated, vds E- taken in these cases that it is the effort of the men which is 
organization. It is allowing for any help ox ST CRM machines and 
; : hum i 
eing investigated, not overall aa A upon the human work factor that is 


(ii) Voluntar , 
'y absentee i 
other unavoidable OG, Gn Rire iof -— n absence due to/sicioese and 
nsatisfactory in view of ^ sis of reasons given for absence. This is highly 
Doctors’ certificates are ha Png as to whether people are telling the truth. 
Periods of less than three d rdly more helpful and, in any case, are not required for 
excuses for absence } e days. A criterion based on attendance instead of on verbal 
fact that absinte fe a suggested by Hilde Behrend (5). She made use of the 
Monday SR Sere b mr Ep: pattern; in the factories she studied, 
s and other involunt riday the best. Since it may be assumed that sick- 
as another, the ext ary causes of absence are just as likely to occur on one day 
absenteeism. B : = of this weekly variation may be used as an index of voluntary 
between nde hrend s so-called *Blue Monday Index’ is simply the difference 
a period. In e he Fn iday's absences per hundred workers, averaged out over 
ence between the b actories Monday is not the worst day and we prefer the differ- 
find the total i. est and the worst days, whichever these are. Our procedure is to 
year, and Meli ie for each day of the week over a period of six months or à 
and expressed js best from the worst day (dividing by the number of weeks 
‘has Pss a hundred workers). We call this the ‘Worst Day Index’ or W.D.I. 
With age, iode that whereas total absence 1s largely due to sickness and varies 
satisfaction. ary absence reflects social factors and is correlated with low job 
(iii) L , 
EN Pr phia. or the proportion of people leaving in the course of a year, 
those who en quite simply from the firm’s records. We restricted our count to 
Who were | E for apparently voluntary causes, in other words we cut out those 
these cum off, or who died, retired, became pregnant, etc.—for our purposes 
Variations b regarded as involuntary leavers. There were, of course, enormous 
lie were c canes firms in labour turnover as à result of local conditions, but since 
calculation: y comparing departments within the same firm this did not affect our 
moving to s. In each firm we eliminated the involuntary leavers as well as those 
measured another department: thus essentially the same phenomenon was being 
sass in each firm, despite variability of practice in keeping such records 
voluntar urnover, apart from some uncertainty about how many Mt M 
trouble y, is the simplest of our variables to me caused us the leas 


asure and 


i for 
n during recent ye e best role 
this research should be described. In the 
and the period for which the dependent 
herefore of 


Th 
Role of the Investigator 
ars of th 


he pu bas been a great deal of discussio 
rst place tine so the role adopted during 
Variables w. is was a statistical field study, mo. 
any reacti ere measured was immediately past. There was no ae Ba: 

Investi Fes to experimental variables, or of the men reacting to the ? 
Case "a or—for the dependent variables would not have been affected? 
Were ese variables were assessed from records and our shop- : 
quite brief. i EN. Re 
Lee EO ees 
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These considerations do not apply however to our study of the e a 
selves, and this must be considered in more detail. Our initial Qo wes i de ey 
was through the management, and we were looked after t AS p» dà d 
managers, often a personnel manager. It was they who gave us Ven z e 
helped us in their interpretation, and it was they who introduce sel o the oe 
The manager in question, and we ourselves, did our best to make clear to the or 
men that we were an independent University research team, and had no connection 
with the firm. It was explained that anything said to us would be treated in complete 
confidence: this promise was kept, though managers were often curious to know 
what the foremen had said, or what we thought of them. We attempted to outline 


RESULTS 


Differences between Matched Departments 
It would be difficult to find 
ductivity itself varied sufficientl 
Our departments were not 
were more concerned to match 
ably lucky. For eighty- 


any dimension related to Productiy 
ly in our sample. 

chosen on the basis of 
departments as far 
five departments we ha 


ity unless Pro- 


LM . Were 2-7 ti M 
rates, though part of this difference is due to ( imes RN ak low iie 
nine incentive departments had no L.T. at all. N. EU Ot GUE 


One of the twenty-nine lieu rate 


P 
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depart: 
ments had an 
departments. y L.T. and so our comparisons were limited to the incentive 


For Lenis d Dimensions 
starte i 

summarized pem er the seven dimensions for which previous results have bee: 
drop two of these di GWE YEI AS indicated in the previous paper (4) we decided to 
ctoss-validity—the imensions. ‘Power’ was dropped through its complete lack of 
and ratings based re was actually a negative relation between managerial ratings 
dropped since the Po questions to the foremen. “Time spent on supervision’ was 

: oremen found it difficult to give any satisfactory answers on this 


Subject, 
For each di A 
imension the foremen were divided into high and low on the basis of 


a comparison wi : 
three measu a L their opposite numbers, using their average rank-order on the 
ence test, Their inei view, Managerial Rating, and Foreman Description Prefer- 
bsenteeism eb ue were divided in the same way for Productivity, for 
ay Index sud L or Labour Turnover, using average Effort Rating, the Worst 
test for liom abour Turnover (Annual Percentage). This made it possible to 
geneity by means of a 2x2 chi-square. The null hypothesis—that 


there j 
is no relationshi j 
lationship between the pair of variables being examined—is rejected 
r more. Chi-squares less than 


at the five- 

3:841 = are level when the chi-square is 3-841 o 

Obtained b oe ed as not significant but if they exceed 2:706 (i.e. could have been 

Indicating A ae ten times in every hundred) they are regarded in this paper as 
je dur Pe deo tendency. Yates's correction Was applied in every case. 

re tested separately for the incentive and lieu rate departments, and 


also 
for the combined results. 


le dimension was significant; in lieu rate 
significantly in the expected 


‘rection, j 

significarth foremen in charge of high-producing sections were found to be 

OW-produ. zd more Democratic and less Punitiv arable foremen of 

Only the N ng sections (Table 1). Combining results from all departments showe 

to a stron on-Punitive dimension (VI) to be significant in this way. This was due 

machine dt relationship in the assembly departments (p— 01); in winding and 
epartments chi-square was not significant. 


For . . 
ma incentive departments no sing 
: nts, dimensions V an 


T. 
‘ABLE 1 RELATION OF PRODUCTIVITY TO FOREMANSHIP 
DIMENSIONS TAKEN SEPARATELY 
. Departments Level of 
Dimension Considere. N x^ Significance 
vt Democratic Lieu Rate 29 4:38 «05 
XE Nonpinitiye ‘sama — 2 —— 72 «05 
VI Non-punitive All g 535 «05 
Non-punitive Assembly sg 840 «0 
Pioi aE 
ucti $; 
ivity (Combined Dimensions) AM 
e for cross-validity 1n the 


d some evidenc 
ut none for II and IV. It was, therefore, 
dimensions LW: and VI to produce a 


In 
fe) å 
measure, previous paper we showe 
Ought eee of dimensions I, V, and VI, b 
E orth while combining scores on 
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— T irec? 
‘human relations’ or H.R. score. The results were significant in the expected dir 


; but not for incentive depart- 
i icti rtain ‘human 
ments separately (Table 2). This confirmed our Hr cim E E = heen 
s. However, the output for the 
ncentive) was not measured by 
ame managers who had contri- 
Could our result have been due 
this seems unlikely since (a) the 
three measures of supervisory 
asonably highly with them, and 
dimensions was related to high 
s to be so related. 

Secondly, it was also predicted that these dimensions would be more important 
in assembly departments than in others. In so far as the chi-square for all assembly 
departments was 3:40 (p slightly greater than -05) with High foremen relatively 
higher on H.R. score, but only -347 (non-significant) for other departments, this - 
too was confirmed. 


TABLE 2 RELATION OF PRODUCTIVITY TO FOREMAN 
DIMENSIONS I, V, AND VI COMBINED 
(GENERAL, DEMOCRATIC, NON-PUNITIVE) 

Departments ic J TFeyel of 
Considered N x Significance 
Lieu Rate 29 572 <02 g 
All 81 4:56 «05 
Assembly 58 340 


<06 
It is worth inquiring how much of the variance TOR 
of output betwe ated 
departments can be ascrib ion um oa 
dimensions Dy 
Orresponding to 18. 


n each of these cases low absenteeism. 
) s( ch oi : m was related 
to Lue Supervision, The combination of dimensions produced no Significant 
results. 


TABLE 3 RELATION OF VOLUNTARY ABSENTEEISM | 
AND FOREMAN DIMENSION y (DEMOCRATIC) 
Departments "um 
Considered N x Simi 
Lieu Rate 28 5:64 
«02 
All 87 525 «05 
Assembly 57 7-89 «01 


fi} 
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(iii) Labour Turnover 
There igni ingdi 
were no significant results taking dimensions separately orin combination. 


"amia on Foreman Dimensions 

ro is i 

cem Age appear that foremen of high-producing sections exercised 
NonPunitive tha a ose supervision and were relatively more Democratic and 
Sions appeared n orean of low-producing sections. No combination of dimen- 
dimension d : o be related to either Absenteeism or Labour Turnover. By itself 
ism, especiall as significant, Democratic supervision being related to low absentee- 

pecially in lieu rate departments and assembly departments. 


Other Foreman Variables 
Tw n ^ 
© other ‘foreman’ variables on which we were able to obtain data were the 
n. We did not ask for their age 


exte M s 
e [aba and length of service as foreme 
found E : m this may be regarded as closely related to length of service. We 
One exce Wer ence that training was related to organizational effectiveness, with 
sections P sas There was a tendency for absenteeism to be lower in those lieu rate 
The ki ere the foreman had received training. 
clearl 8 ect of training on supervisory practices has nowhere been shown very 
No * ^ our study we took account only of the extent to which a foreman had 
We had E aining, regardless of whether this was mainly technical or psychological. 
on ‘hum pe IDIpression. that most courses however short included some instruction 
workers < relations’ and an enlightened approach to the problems of supervising 
evidence M our measurement of the five foreman dimensions we coul find E 
forem € that trained foremen were any different in these respects from untraine 
en. 
thi Similarly, length of service as a foreman did not appear to be related to any- 
ng that we could measure. 


Other : 
ther Variables of the Work-group . 
With one exception the size of the department or section was not related to 
Productivity. Among lieu rate sections it was the larger groups that had the highest 


eel ratings (Table 4). However, the range of size was not very great, since 
€ largest sections had only ten men each. 
Or GROUP SIZE WITH PRODUCTIVITY 


AND ABSENTEEISM. | 1 U 
rr vel of 


Le 


TABLE 4 RELATION 


Other Departments Wi 2 Sign ificance 


Measure of 
Group Size Variable Considered 
e P ; 05 
Relative Productivity Lieu Rate 28 P 2 zo 
Relative Absenteeism Lieu Rae — 25 Ix «05 
Relative Absenteeism All s 6 5-66 «06 


Absolute Absenteeism All 


El same precaution must be observed in reporting the PT As 
(lo Absenteeism, Again it was the larger lieu rate secnm yew x was not signifi- 
Si West absenteeism). This same trend in the incentive departmen EE 
nt but owing to the lieu rate sections the result was significant at P 
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level for all departments combined. No relationship between Size and Labour 
Turnover was discovered. 


When sections were divided into three Sizes, under 20, 20-30, over 30, regardless 
of the type of operation, a curvilinear relationship emerged showing that absentee- 
ism was highest in the middle range, 20-30. 

In some cases it was possible to compare departments composed mainly of men 
with those composed mainly of women, but no Significant results emerged. 


(iv) Relations between the Dependent Variables 
The relations between each pair of dependent variable: 


only held for the assembly departments—all other departments being equally 
distributed in the four cells; | 


hk. ; but only to chang? 
: us theory implies that job satis’ 
are positively related Not o 4 pee wi case 
be negati a -3) 

13) f 3 o gatively related (3, pp. 171 

), for example, found that the leadership dinei which 
; E. and vice versa, Quite anothef 
€ Joint infl ipo? | 
on. F itive, 2 9Int influence of foremanshi 
Or example, Punitiveness wag found in this and presto 
rae d IS su NES es 
his in t :PPOsed that punitiveness creat 
urn leads to some kind of aggression, then low outp¥ 
“Gainst the company and the forema” 


increased efficiency 
type of explanation 


a 
Sat, 
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So far nothi i 
ami ortar e e been said that would explain the finding that Democratic 
SEN ERAN pe : ion ead to high output. As was stated above, other studies 
Consule it ap rvision to be effective, with the exception of railroad gangs. 
2r Usine p x mon has also usually been found to be related to high output. 
armed te on work harder when they are left to themselves and when they 
seein acinar ds say in what happens. Parallel evidence is provided from the 
Ths explanation e use of group decision methods in raising industrial output. 
of working: this may be that men work better when they can use their own method 
ener: i s seems very doubtful when one considers the whole method-study 
mE mieu. simply be a basic phenomenon in the psychology of work that 
ERA r when they are able to make some decision about how the work is 


M nera of Causation 

tw i x S cR 

SüPlin a inna in this study that productivity 1s higher when the foreman has à 
yle of supervision. What can be inferred about the causal process from 


this? s gra E 
There are three main possibilities, which are not mutually exclusive: (a) men 
upervise differently 


mon € when supervised in certain ways; (b) foremen s 
both harde men work hard; (c) there are some independent factors which produce 
ence of ce : work and particular methods of supervision—for example, the exist- 
compatib rtain kinds of layout or equipment. Our results are, of course, perfectly 

patible with all three interpretations. The only way of deciding definitely which 


process is taking ; : ; : 5 
i place, wholly or redominantly, is to do ex eriments: if the expert- 
mental variable is effective ite F 1 F 5 


Th e it can then be regarded as causal. 
s ue are several previous experimental studies of leadership that are relevant 
. The only one using foremen is 


the z that of Feldman (9) who studied an office where 
supervisors of clerks were moved rou 


Mawes nd. He found that the output of the sections 
seth ip that the rank-order of supervisors in relation to output of their sections 
^ ined the same: changes of output varied from 6 per cent to 18 per cent. There 
re several other investigations of groups of children and students that show that 
the style of supervision can influenc 


1 e the work done. 
à There is only one investigation in which the output of the groups has been 
reated as the experimental varia 


ble. Jackson (19) studied the behaviour of foremen 
who were moved to groups of different output, and found no change in their style 
of supervision—as reported by the men. There is therefore no positive e 


vidence that 
output is effective as a causal variable. 1 
output and style of supervision 


simultaneously, thus creating an app en 
shown to act in this way, but this sti ins a real possibility. Fore 
cenge very quickly in a departme 
S e supervision. The departments we compared 
mall differences of this type could be cumulative acr 
aon the present state of knowledge it seems T 
"à xe dn that the style of supervision is the cause of outpu 
eli nd process seems unlikely, but the third is a poss! 
iminated by experimentation. 
Discussion of the Negative Results on Absenteeism and Labour Turnover 
Democratic foremanship, 


Absenteeism was significantly (inversely) related to 
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P ch 1 
ip di ions. It is surprising that the Genera 

the other foremanship dimensions ] J 
Tees Es not related to absenteeism in view of the very large differences 


- We found a t acy j 
urnover, but this was not Significant, — ^ } 


SUMMARY 


1. Ninety working groups with foremen were compared in matched batches of 2-15 
groups for: (a) five dimensions of supervisory behaviour; (b) size of group; (c) 


n; (d) sex of Operatives; (e) voluntary absenteeism; and (f) 


N 
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7 per cent in productivity, and 


voluntary absenteeism and 1:2-7 in labour : 

turnover 

3. Taking all departments together only the Non-Punitive dimension was signifi- 
cantly related to productivity, A Combination of General, Democratic and 


Non-Punitive tendencie 


igh output at the ‘01 level ccounting 
for 18-5 per cent of the variance, : $ Sess 
4. The above relationshi 


ed in departments not on a wage incen- 
-paced work, 


nder Democratic 


er foremen, but 
f supervision, Labour t 


Was not related to the 
UrDOver was n 


at all ot related to supervision 


not markedly related to the effectiveness variables, save that 
Owest over the Tange 20-30, 


k 


fi 
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Upward Communication 
in Experimentally Created 
Hierarchies' 
ARTHUR R. COHEN 


n paging 2 experimentally created 
mobility. i XP of the relationships between social status. 
upa ce snc liking, and communication. In his experiment, Kelley set 
ail eich, uel and de Y with varied possibilities of upward or downward mobility 
communicate E. ad his subjects perform a task which presumably necessitated 
experimental mong them. Different experimental instructions created four 

conditions: high status /non-mobility, high status [mobility, low 


sta Ese 
tus/non-mobility, and low status mobility. 
socíal i experiment and others, (1, 11), w 
risale ie. invoke the concept of substitute 
that there he ee of persons who are low in the st 
group ente general drive to move upward in our society (4, 8), o 
status person rs to endeavor to move upward in the status hierarchy. Thus, low- 
strive to peka may have fantasies about occupying high-status positions and may 
ton ten municate with high-status persons as a. substitute for actual locomo- 
mation? legis locomotion 1$ not possible. This is, in effect, à *status-approxi- 
Other i eory of upward communication. . 
r investigators (3, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13), who place more emphasis on the amount 
in a hierarchy, stress an ego- 


at different levels in 
tion. Investigators supporting 


rsons with low rank when 


d» k, because of the power high-ranking individuals 
e and the resultant attempt on the f the ‘lows’ to have maximally 
u neficial relations with ‘highs’. This is, in effect, an "instrumental theory of 
i communisatlon. 
adding the concept of 
t 1 pt of po 
9 help clarify the differences bet 


INA 
Meer ee experiment on 
ies, Kelley (7) explored some 


hich define hierarchies in terms of 


upward locomotion to explain the 


atus hierarchy. On the assumption 
ne may expect 


of communica 
asiness often felt by pe 


tatus, the prese 


wer to that of s 
of low 


ween the two low groups 1 
communication. 


AE a more instrumental view of upward hierarchic: ication. erent 
ina tatus may be defined as the amount of desirability and satisfaction 1n rin 
abl Biven position; a high status position is one that 1s deemed to be more ue 
€ and satisfying to its occupant (7). The concept need not necessarily be define 


1 i " g : SS s a 

This experiment was performed as part of the Yale Communications Research Progra and 

aboratories. The research program Is under the 
debtedness to 


Was fi 
nanced by a grant from the Bell Telephone Labora r i 
author wishes to express his great in r 
i nd analysing the experiment. 


e rid 
[en direction of Carl I. Hovland. The 
hank. E. McDonnell for his invaluable collaboration in running à! ing A Hovland for 
anks are also due to S. Moroff for his statistical aid and to J.W. es 


eir critical appraisal. 
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i i i i wi f different rank; operation- 

in terms of any specific relationship bety een persons of 1 : 

ally, high-status persons may be told that their position is the more interesting and 
y, 


the need satisfaction of those of low power; low-power persons are dependent 
upon highs for their need satisfaction. It should be emphasized that the crucial 


characteristic in the relations between persons stemming from differences in their 


» do not, in principle at least, 
provide the possibility for higher-rank persons to control effectively how well lower- 


level persons satisfy their needs. We would thus expect persons with low power in 


at the power of the highs will be used in 
on should reflect this interest in smooth 


rms of status, people may attempt to maximize 
ey may misperceive their position, try to get 
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; implicit in the notion of general st 


dependence upon highs. Defining rank in a hierarchy in terms of power differences 
creates a functional dependence phasis on power 


differences points to the lows’ beh ests of need satis- 
faction, and not merely to their att n either fantasy or 


r t differ along these 
od relations with pi Y 18 possible should make activ? 


ment, and Kelley interp 
inductions prevented t 
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Obscured the noti c 
Eus ion that persons in hie i ituati ; 5 
p of need icd. The Mies duis bui PA fd 
It PR pomen the two groups of low rank. ended to Me aaa 
lack of power (e. the esent investigator that an induction that stressed the lows' 
satisfaction) as eid ir eere inability to control their own and others’ need 
upon highs, would b ks t mid lack of status, and made their mobility dependent 
groups and thereb ng about a sharp separation in the behavior of the two low 
communication y serve to highlight a more instrumental view of upward 
iffer ; xt 
E meee communication between the two low-rank groups should be 
should Men ptions about the general social structure in which they exist. They 
The concent PS personality differences between individuals within the groups. 
Though it 3 à power serves as a link between personality and social structure. 
toward some mi a structural concept rooted in the social system, its exercise 
question em es ose has implications for need satisfaction, thereby raising the 
X i : 

à ea "E the effects upon communication of personality variations within 
dimension of a thus appear to be of crucial theoretical interest. The personality 
in degree of lea significance is the concept of general adjustment; variations 
ehaviors e Juatment would appear to make for variations in & wide range of 
Of fleJowra : ing hierarchical communication. In addition, the dependent nature 
sive behavior nk position focuses on the individual's predisposition toward regres- 
or as a further determinant of upward communication. Depending upon 


the pe x. 
he person's internal push toward regression, he may highlight or de-emphasize a 
k. In effect, general adjustment an 


Ive: : 
oe to those of high ran , gener 
low-rank r encies toward regression are behavioral predispositions relevant to the 
low p "— oles; they are highly likely to be cued off by the situational demands ofa 
some i ition in a hierarchy. The exploration of these personality variables permits 
social insight into the personality dynamics connected with behavior in certain 
tion me and helps to provide support for the assumptions made about motiva- 
In he hierarchical social structure. 
order to clarify the differences bet 


ween the two the Kelley 
since the 


experi 

seattle co was replicated in its entirety by the presen! @. . 

and $ concerning the two high-rank groups are very similar to Kelley's results, 
since the major theoretical issue concerns the two low- 


d p 
ata for the two low-rank groups Will be presented in the present report- 


METHOD 


Seria of the Experiment 
task WE of six and eight Ss were divided into equal subgroup 
in one ch presumably involved communication among them in n 
Oa | a task ‘directed’ by Ss in another room. Actually, all mem ers p 

tions the same task and reacted to à pre-planned set of stand 

d Pob ide ded by E, but supposedly initiated by persons in their 0 
rank e They were all told that members of the ot 
. The members worked at the task for 35 minute 


Prepared messages. 


s an res 
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ipti i ipulations can be found 
A fuller description of the general experimental manipul 
in Kelley’s paper. TERY were identical in the present experiment except for the 


ery strong 
terms that the task was a good index of sensitivity, intelligence, and ability to work 
together with others, and they were urged to try as hard as they could to do well. 


ces among 
d be unim- 


evaluating your efforts carefully, but firmly. Now, you 
possible to do well,’ 


3. Mobility inductions. Half of the low-r; 
half the Non-mobility treatment. In th 


- The Messages they received, presumably 


B m E, directed th a: : he 
task has previously been found to be highly involving ilu e py 
experimental variations (10). 8 amenable to 


E: 
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5. Post-experi ; : li 

Eistext ih T : ipiis viec ee After the period allotted to the task, on the 

sir uisimi going to do another task of the same kind, the Ss NIS iven 

pele quce uer asking about their desires to continue the same job or de 

it being Ned e ct and whether or not they wished to be nae 

hear es eae the second task should not be attempted at all th ; 
he main post-experimental questionnaire. Eb 


Subjects 
The Ss 

They valiant College freshmen who were recruited from their dormitories. 
campus. In P A e the experiment within three months of their arrival on 
By were placed 1 p minimize the effects of prior attitudes and past contacts no 
This Baume the same group if they lived in common dormitory entry Ways 
Of each icm , together with their recent arrival on campus, made the members 
of the Ss into tl ntal group comparative strangers to one another. The distribution 

he experimental groups Was as follows: Low Non-Mobile=30, Low 


Mobile=30. 
Kinds of Data 
1. Ch UA 
heck on motivation. The degree to which the Ss wanted to do well both before 
iment. 


and aft ; 
ter the experimental task. Also their desires to remain in the exper 


2. Ch 
ER on experimental manipulations 
their Tob is (p ower and status): an index of the d o which the Ss perceived 
created aed cis been of high rank, i.e. powerful, important, and influential, 
d e : : 
questionnaire. ir responses to three separate ! rimental 
job v) Mobility: the Ss perception of the possibility for them to ch 
another one during the experiment. 
3, -— 
of b ommimiganon data. The messages written 
Some experiment. These were coded into categories p 
The elie ie ones relevant to the personality phen 
ajor dimensions coded were: 


to 9 Number of messages sent, à 
Y higher group. 
A ez of irrelevant messages: message 
piysholo to the group task such as con. ectures about t 
Coffee a in general; discussion of girls, dating, college 
, beer, and so forth. 
mi Conjectures about t 
such "bed with conjectures 
about it. at they were doing, 
NE does content: messages critical of the persons t 
highly E ese Were generally explicit and varied from mi 
the dire arged hostility about their ‘writing’, the Way ' 
ctions they gave. 
we) Expressions of confusion about the job: the gs’ general € 
ies about their job and the experimental procedures. 


ange from their 


by the Ss, constituting the main data 
i st of Kelley's. 


aralleling mo 
omena were also analysed. 


ges sent, to own group and 


nd length of messa 


s coded as having 
he task. expert: 
affairs; desires 


some content 
menter, OF 
for cokes, 


he other job: one type of tase” n 
about the nature of the job in the oth 
j ike 


what their job was like, 


xpression of uncer- 


A. 
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(f) Job suggestions: all messages containing suggestions, recommendations, 
directives, about how the other person should do the job. A 

(g) Job questions: Specific questions about how to proceed on the job—how 
details and larger plans were to be carried out. 


(h) Desires for support: all requests for support, encouragement, help, friend- - 
liness, and the like. 


(1) Cohesiveness-building content: overtures to friends 
praise, and friendly personal content. 


Coding reliabilities on these items appeared to be adequate, ranging from -62 
to -91. 


4. Choice of job for second task: a measure of dissatisfaction with position obtained 
while the Ss still thought there was to be a second task, 


ee 


hip, encouragement, 


5. Perceptions of the social Structure. These data were g 
experimental questionnaire. 


(a) Social validity: the de: 
others in their own and the upper grou 

(b) Attraction to their own group: 
their subgroup again on similar things 

(c) Perception of rejection of own ideas 


athered in the post- 


and sibling rivalry. An index of 


manipulations were high] 
Ss. Persons in both Low 
vated to the same degree, b 


e 
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tion, they both hover 


oint ipt a 5 E 
a priori scale, with eight indicating maximum motiva 
ated from the experi- 


at sev ; 
a en. Furthermore, practically no Ss wished to be elimin 


‘> g m 
- me : 
p given the opportunity to leave. 
ow groups felt that there was a great deal less control and importance 


inh p RENE 
f p ics their job than did comparable high-rank Ss (13:82, p<-001).? On 
E ption that persons of low rank should be less ready to give orders than 
ication of job suggestions were examined. 
d status is reflected in 


recommendations, and orders 


1-930 p<:01). 
l ; : : . : 
{ ( Oh, Moun low groups differed in their perception of their potential mobility: the 
if to have i es perceived their chances for a change in job during the experiment 

cen higher (5-10) than did those in the Low Non-Mobile group (4-20). 


Th n 
R ese means are significantly different at beyond the :05 level (1£—2:05). 
i pear to have produced a common percep- 


n eee the experimental inductions ap 

e mobility. rank in the low groups, and differing perceptions of opportunities for 
1 

I. ; 

Il. Comparison of Low Non-Mobile and Low Mobile Groups 

ion. When the two low conditions are 


1, Di ; : 
ifferences in communication and percept 


hr : 
iy ompared with regard to the total data, striking differences between them are 


evi : ; $ een 
endent, The greater concern of the Low Mobiles with the experimental situation, 
ihe RRE On of irrelevancies, and their general orientation toward the highs 
an toward the members of their own subgroup stand out clearly. 


BER OF WORDS PER MESSAGE TO OWN 


T. 
ABLE 1 AVERAGE NUMBER OF WORDS AND NUM! 
AND UPPER GROUP 


E Ax 
) Low 


Low 


f b 
Non-Mobile Mobile t P 
| Total number of words to upper group 149:37 148:00 :10 ns 
P. otal number of words to own group 41:17 20:80 3:96 <:001 
A umber of words per message to upper group 14:44 17:84 2:09 «05 
D: pou of words per message to own group 9:16 5:74 2:78 «0l 
-1 Wem 
eft J 
4 ; In Table 1 it can be seen that while both groups send an almost identical number 
‘of words to members of the upper group, the Low Mobiles’ messages are signi- 
unicating to their own group, the Low Non-Mobiles 
ly longer than those of 


A a 
^] ficantly longer. When comm 
'" communicate more words and their messages à 


4 . the Low Mobiles. 
j Table 2 shows that differences between the groups in their total volume of 


* communication appear to be due to the great differences in the amount of irrelevant 
content they communicate rather than to wholly relevant content. Furthermore, the 
‘wide differences with regard to total amount of irrelevant content are due to the 
amount of irrelevant content communicated to the upper group rather than to 
their own group. In sum, it appears that the Low Mobiles are more concerned with 
task-centered communication to the upper level than are Low Non-Mobiles. 


1 do 
2. All statistical tests in this report are two-tailed tests. 


re significant 
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Low 
Non-Mobile 

Total irrelevant content 8-07 

Irrelevant content to own grou; 3-70 

Irrelevant content to Upper grou 4:37 
Conjectures about Job in “pper group 

those wanting own b 37 

those Wanting upper job 69 


ae a n — € 


compared to the 
comments about 


TABLE 3 AVERAGE N 


(pper Stroup 
Sent directly to th 97 
ota, critical Content bout Upper grou 1:40 
ohesi reness-building content to own 
group 


76 Sending one or More 


7» 
A sending none 5 


Mobiles 


PPer group and fewer critical comments about those at the | 
upper leve] sent directly to them, F e, the data o 


n Cohesiveness-building 


t P 
3:55 <-01 
2:24 «05 
3-98 «001 
2-03 x05 


OWever, where upward 
Toduce Conjectures about 
evidence for a greater 


Oncern with their relations 


Table 3 Shows that 
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comments indicate that the Low Mobiles send fewer such comments to members 


of their own group than do the Low Non-Mobiles. 
be So data on the Ss’ perceptions of the social structure show that the 
M obiles say they receive more social validity from the highs than the Low 

on-Mobiles do, they tend to be less attracted to their own group, and they do not 


feel that the highs reject their ideas so much. 


TABLE 4 PERCEPTIONS OF THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 
Low Low 
Non-Mobile Mobile t P 
AH action to own group 9-87 9:17 1:50 «20 
erceived rejection of own ideas by 
upper group 423 3-48 1:80 <:08 
Social validity received 
% saying they receive it from own 
, TOUP 46% 25% 
% saying they receive it from upper Exact test p «10 
group 54% 75% 


There are no differences with regard to expressions of confusion, desires for 
the two low 


support, or job questions, but the data support the assumption that 
ntly toward the highs. These differences between the two low 


groups behave differer 

groups are similar to Kelley’s findings that the Low Non-Mobiles are more con- 

cerned with their own group and more disruptive of the total group’s cohesiveness 

than the Low Mobiles. In the present experiment the Low Mobiles appear to be 
hances of being rated favorably 


behaving in a way guaranteed to promote their c 
by the powerful highs and therefore being moved to the higher group. They are 
careful about criticism, stay more with the task, and center their attention less on 

ions of the highs as mediat- 


their own group; their greater mobility and their percepti 
ing it cause them to behave in this manner. The Low Non-Mobiles, on the other 
ituation where they have low rank but, no matter 


hand, appear to be reacting to à SI 
what they do, they cannot locomote upward. They do work hard, but a good deal 
rc more critical of the 


of their energy i$ devoted to irrelevant comments. They a 
the highs as more threatening and reject- 


highs to their faces and tend to perceive 

ing than the Low Mobiles do. They tend to center their affect and attention on 
the members of their own group to the neglect of the highs. For them, communica- 
tion and interaction cannot be instrumental to mobility and, therefore, positive 
treatment does not have quite the same meaning as it does for the Low Mobiles. 
Thus, they may be expected to be less concerned about the highs than the Low 
Mobiles. This evidence can be taken as support for the general hypothesis con- 
cerning the differences between the two low groups. 

2. Perceptions of the social structure and communication. These speculations about 
the motives of the two low-rank groups can be more firmly anchored if we consider 
the relationship between various perceptions of the social structure and certain 
communication variables. Even though the Low Non-Mobiles as a whole receive 
more social validity from their own group and perceive their job as less powerful 
than the upper group's, those within the group who really feel that their job is 
powerless, who see the upper group even less as a source of social validity, but yet 


D 


TABLE 5 AVERAGE NUMBER OF MESSAGES HAVING 
IRRELEVANT AND CRITICAL CONTENT ACCORDING 
TO DIFFERING PERCEPTIONS OF THE SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE FOR THE Low NON-MOBILES 


a. Social validity 


Irrelevant content 
From own group 10-07 


From upper group 6:33 p 279) ps1 
b. Perceived rank of job 
Critical content 
Hun ie t= 225, p <.03 
C. Motivation to do well at outset 
High 


Critical content 
1-80 y Y 
Iow 81 t = 244, p <-02 


€ have seen that the Low Mobiles tend much more to beh 


Wi ave in a friendly 
] fashion. Nevertheless, the data in Table 6 indicate that when the 


ir perceptions of 
TABLE 6 AVERAGE NUMBER OF MESSAGES HAVING 
IRRELEVANT AND CRITICAL CONTENT 
ACCORDING TO DIFFERING PERCEPTIONS 
OF THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE FOR THE LOW 
MOBILES 


a. Perception of alternatives in social structure 


Irrelevant content 
Perceive alternatives 31 


Perceive no alternatives 5-98 1218, p<-04 
b. Perception of alter KA Bs structure 
. Q Z 
; Ds es Me, 
Perceive alternatives A Go d. 
Perceive no alternatives Ve, Jt n<-01 ) 
s 7 5 
€. Experimental check on moh: —— Wer f 
, Low Em 
CR d Mobile É 
Perceive high r 
Perceive low ~~ 67 1—1:96, p=-06 
their place in the social Grucwure are such as to make them feel relatively non- 
mobile and to make fëm fi 
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annot be made instrumental to 


Low Mobiles perceive that their communication C 
bout their communication 


. their need satisfaction, the less careful they are a 
upward. 


3. Personality and communication. Additional support for the interpretation of the 


differences between the two low groups can be gained when personality variations 
nication variables. The data point 


within the two groups are related to the commu 
Í up a complex interaction between social position and personality factors owing 

j | to the different requirements of the different mobility positions.3 General conflict, 
‘as well as specific tendencies toward regression, lead to even stronger dependency 
behaviors toward the other level on the part of the Low Mobiles: they communi- 
cate more desires for support and express more confusion. However, when the Low 


« Bronce 7 INTERRELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERSONALITY AND 
y COMMUNICATION FOR LOW MOBILES AND LOW NON-MOBILES 
d Low Non- Low 
7 Mobile \ Mobile 


1. Use of regression 
a. Desires for support 
High regression =1: = "m =} w 
4 Low regression ee ERE 1020 Ex 
| b. Expression of confusion 120 
2 1=1-83, p<'08 


ano 


N 


High regression ra 
Low regression 25 
ww * 2. General adjustment 
] a. Irrelevant content 
High conflict FF 
Low conflict 
| b. xd content 5 
igh conflict 1:8 
ms conflict iE fal Be 
c. Expressions of confusion 
High conflict 
Low conflict 
d. porra for support m 
Ei igh conflict — À 
Y oU conflict 20 pia 
LC e. Job questions 
í ó High conflict = d 1—2:91, p<Ol 


T t= 213, p<05 = 


Low conflict 


osed toward regression, they tend to refrain 


. Non-Mobiles are specifically predisp 

, from asking for support. Whatever desires for support there are appear to be 

." confined to the low regression group. Furtherm¢p3. when they are relatively mal- 

adjusted, they are even more critical of the othe »vel than usually, they admit 
re irrelevancies. 


less to task confusion and they communicate fa ^ 


E v 

3. Interpretations concerning th nality factors are based only upon those 
instances in which i i e related to personality variations. Thus, in 
Table 7, blank cells appear in a number of places where personality differences make no difference 
in behavior. It was felt that leaving out the findings which produced no differences would make 
for increased ease in scanning the data. E à 
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i n 
The general picture indicates that the Low bs eel wee Lees 
i ile toward the other level v E 
mae p Rios i ive defenses. This is in contrast to 
i hen they have specific regressive e z 
ASA who ien disturbed and regressive lean even more ET 
es dd do upon those at the upper level. The different mobility possit ilitie 
AN the local system lead to very different effects of personality variat ans 
E depen dem upon and orientation toward members of the upper group. The 
intera den between personality and rank in determining communication is irr 
sient with the differences between the two groups and may be said to provide 
support for these differences. 


CONCLUSION 


When rank in a hierarchy is defined in terms of 
satisfaction as well as general status, those with lo 


enhance their relations with the 
highs who exercise that control; those with low r. 1 i 1 
is impossible have less need to co © upper level in such a friendly, 
promotive, and task-oriented fashion. This differe 
the hierarchical structure is define 


satisfaction. 


These assumptions about the di 
received support from relationshi 


groups and to separate 


Ons on the part of the low. rank 
other leve], 


rther in their communication to persons at the 
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A Contribution to the Evaluation 
of Some Methods of Residential Therapy 


HOWARD JONES 


ATTEMPTS at the validation of psychotherapy have always been singularly un- 
successful. Clinical experience suggests that this is, as Eysenck (1) implies, not 
because there is little or no success to measure, but because of difficulties arising 
in the process of measurement itself. If the difficulties of measurement are as great 

imple pattern of relationships, 


as this in the clinical situation with its relatively sim! 
how much greater must they not be in the residential institution, where there isa 
most intricate interactional pattern including both staff and inmates, and where the 
inmates are subjected to many incidental experiences apart from the formal thera- 
peutic policy of the institution, which could have had some effect upon them. 
Nevertheless it is important tha valuate the total institutional 
situation for its therapeutic always present. As Fromm- 
Reichmann and Harry Stack Sullivan have both pointed out (2), it is probably to 
such unrecognized side-effects of th instituti ili 
taneous remissions in the mental hospital are to 
so long as they remain side-effects, unrecognized and unplanned, 
particular reason why they should be beneficial in tendency, à 
certainly many that are à rea > 
very numerous and obtrude upon our at ‘morale’ in the 
institution is low, but still have little understanding of the complex situation out 


t of the science of institutional psychia- 
1 type is likely to be the most fruitful 
necessary preliminary to 
and there are intangible factors at work i 
psychotherapy for which objective forms of measurement are lacking. Neverthe- 
Jess the phenomenon that is measurable has a general acceptability (and also, of 

] validity) that subjective evidence lacks, and 


course, in some cases à more genera 
there are already a few preliminary theories that can be subjected to test by such 


methods. 


THE PROBLEM 


In the present study, an attempt is to be made to compare in an objective Way 
the effectiveness of the two main approaches to the problem of institutional 
therapy in the residential school for maladjusted children. One of these approaches, 
advocated in the main by a group of independent schools that have pioneered the 


institutional treatment of maladjusted children, is based upon the twin principles 
of affection and a permissive institutional environment. The aim of the school is 
55 
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seen to be to provide on the one hand a substitute for the parental love that the 
maladjusted child has previously lacked, and on the other to allow the child to 


y vaintained Stability in the 
, € of securi i 
and often very anxious children, eanly of these disturbed 


treatment, 


School A, This is a school containj i i 
Ee [cra A. ntaining thirty boys and girls. Discipline, Which is 


extent by the children the Action, but to a very large 
have evolved them Pp ine = 


S, the pattern of conventional 
completely unreserved, "i 


tained in a warm and kind] 

realif slightly aloof relationships with them cate and can establish 

and relaxed, but Somewhat statj ed rh tie here m the school is or derly 
Ose of Schools A and B. 


UR 


Y 


interpreted as re 
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ea D. With a child population similar in size and in the severity of illness to 
a se of Schools A and C, this school represents a fairly extreme example of the 
wo ey type of school. Discipline is fairly rigorous, and relationships between 
staff and children are very impersonal. The emphasis throughout is upon obedi- 


ence and order. 


i n institutions that vary in so many different ways are un- 
likely to be crucial in character. Nevertheless this is the normal situation in social 
and psychological research carried on outside the laboratory, and merely means 
that the data have to be interpreted qualitatively as well as quantitatively. 

The children in each of these schools were asked to state with which persons, 
adults or children, in the school, they liked to spend their spare time, and with 
which, adults or children, they disliked being. No limit was imposed upon them 
as to the number they chose, following Jennings (3). This technique is a form of 
sociometry, but differs from classical sociometry in that there is no possibility 
here of carrying into effect in practice the choices the children make. As Moreno 
has pointed out (5), the knowledge that his choices will be carried out afterwards 
ensures that the subject will choose rationally and responsibly; but this (and other) 
inquiries (6) indicate that even children will take the process o 


: f choosing seriously, 
if enough care is devoted to establishing rapport and to explaining the project 
to them. 


Comparisons betwee 


Question 1: Children's Attitudes to Adults 

The data for the choice or rejection of adults Were analysed separately from 
those for children. This was because the role of the adults in the therapeutic process 
is bound to be a special one. It would perhaps be generally accepted that the greater 
the regard of the children for the adults in the institution, the more influence over 
the children, both on the psychotherapeutic and on the everyday plane, the adults 
may be assume not necessarily true that the more indulgent 
adults will always rank highest in this respect; one of the arguments often advanced 
in favour of strong and fairly aloof adults is that while they gain the respect and 
genuine affection of the chi “weak adult, who descends constantly to 
the children’s own level’, earns only their contempt. To decide what in fact does 
happen, the ratio between the number of choices and rejections of adults in the 


four schools will be compared. 


ification with Head’s Standards 
The Headmaster of each school was also asked to rank the children in order, 
according to whether or not they were considered well-behaved, whatever ‘being 
well-behaved’ might appear to the Headmaster to mean. The children were then 
h the other children, as shown by the number 


again ranked for their popularity wit 
the sociometric test, and the correlation between the 


of choices they received in 
i Iculated for each school. The correlation obtained was 


two sets of ranking Was ca 

flecting the extent to which the Headmaster's ideas on behaviour 
and embodied in the group structure, i.e. the 
derstood good behaviour being also in highest 
more direct measure 


Question 2: Ident 


were being accepted by the group 
“pest behaved’ as the Headmaster un! 
regard among the children themselves. It may be seen as a 
of the effectiveness of treatment than the preceding one. 
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Question 3: Giving a Sense of Security 

Both of these measures aim at testing the effect of a warm and intimate attitude 
on the part of the staff upon the children's attitudes to the adults and their ideas. 
It is also necessary to compare the institutions from the point of view of the other 
major dimension: that of giving Security to the children. The assumption here is 
that a secure environment is one in which a child feels accepted, and one in which 
there is stability. 

The former is measured to some extent by the attitude of the staff, but also by 


present investi- 


frustrating situations, and the direction in which their hostility is directed 
But there is also the second criterion for a secure enviro 


n which personal 
bout his continued 

To provide Some measure of stability in this sense, a further Sociometric test 
was administered to the same children, at an interval of several weeks after the 
first. This interval, for practical reasons, varied between Schools as follows: 


A 10 weeks 
B 9 weeks 
G 6 weeks 
D 


17 weeks (the summer holiday intervened) 


This second test provided a confirmation of t iabili 

tior ships disclosed by the first test, but Mri of ue em at rela- 
estimate of the stability of that pattern. A comparison of the popul obtain Some 
of the children on the two occasions Provides both a test of the i i i rankings 
social structure (i.e. of the pattern of leadership and subordi Stability of the 
stability of the satisfaction to be derived from personal relationshin oe 
ips. 


RESULTS 
Children’s Attitudes to Adults 


y 


ar 
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TABLE 1 NUMBERS OF ADULTS CHOSEN AND REJECTED IN EACH SCHOOL 
School A School B School C School D 
Test Test Test Test Test Test Test Test 
1 2 1 2 1 2 1 
Number of adults chosen 13 144 102 151 95 84 7 83 
Number of adults rejected 10 9 n0 By all ag 49 
Difference 94 134 93 139 74 53 31984 
Ratio 595 144 1133 1258 452 271 165 169 


TABLE 2 SIGNIFICANCE (as MEASURED BY CHI-SQUARE) 
OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SCHOOLS 


SHOWN IN TABLE 1 


Schools being Test 1 Test 2 

compared x P x p 
A and B r8 0:2 0:28 205 
A and C 04 205 19:8 «0:001 
A and D 161 «0:001 39:0 «0:001 
Band C 441 «0:05 183 «0:001 
Band D 271 «0-001 37-6 <0:001 
CandD 10:6 «0:001 25 01 


The simplest result her 
differences between 
which such differenc 


have been small enough 
ce of 0-05 or less is taken to 


d D conform to that expectation, S 
ults. At Test 1, it shows n' 
i from School D. At Test 2, it reverts 


n compared wit 
ool D disappearing. 
the rest, a hig 


ich there were significant 
hand and C anà D on the other, but in 


to the expected pattern, à signific 
School A, and the anomal 
Tt does seem as though there is 1n 
degree of ambivalence towar ool. This might have been 
expected, on general grounds, in a school in which the adults attempt to combine 
disciplinary functions and warm but limited personal relationships. 

e supports the view that S 


Nevertheless the evidenc 
led the more Jiberal type are 
children to staff. This conclusion is sup’ 


between A OF Bon 


the children that is int 
of the Rosenzweig investigation shows that children in 
more ready to £9 to adults for help with their problems than chiláren in Cc 


and D. 
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Identification with Head's Standards 


This second problem requires for its solution a comparison of good behaviour 
and popularity rankings for the various Schools. The Spearman rank-order corre- 
lation coefficients for this comparison are given in Table 3, 


TABLE 3 CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
POPULARITY (sociometric) 
RANKINGS, AND HEADMASTER’S 
‘GOOD BEHAVIOUR’ RANKINGS 


Schools Spearman's 


Rank Coefficient 
A 0:53 33 «0:01 
B 0-46 34 «0-01 
e 0:35 20 >0-5 
D 0-33 1-8 >05 


more complicated, as the data Blven in Table 4 sh en themselves is 
TABLE 4 CHOICES AND REJECTIONS or CHILDREN py CHILDREN 
T lcm ee 
School A School B 
School 
Ew = est — Test est js s a chool D 

1 2 1 2 n — 

Number of choices 152 189 Pu. ee "E 
Number of rejections 166. 25 E Ho 49173 348118 
Differences —14 ~—95 15 34 151 171 244 96 
Ratios 092 ogg 206 155 039 1-01 I EP. 
^ = 42 1-23 


the other ca : 
nno 1 
Te to be a consistent’ t be maintained, On 


D 


M 
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between A and C and between B and D. However, the chi-squares for these figures 


do not support such a simple regrouping. 


TABLE 5 SIGNIFICANCE (AS MEASURED BY CHI- 
SQUARE) OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
SCHOOLS SHOWN IN TABLE 4 


Schools being Test 1 Test 2 
* compared x P a P 
4 - a 
A and C 0-22 205 0:9 203 
2 
A and B 1945 — «000 492 «0:05 
A and D 9.65 «001 353 A little over 
0-05 
B and C 1523 «0001 16 02 
Cand D 634 «002 106 03 
| à Band D 44] «005 000002 2.099 
| t All that seems to be clear from these figures is that there are significant differences 
| throughout between A and B, and none such between A and C. The evidence 1n 
| favour of a difference between A and D is a little less strong. The rest of the pro- 


posed regrouping, while based upon consistent trends at both testings, would have 
ot reach a safe significance level. 


| to rely upon differences that don oM 
| The differences found between A and B may in part be due to hostility within 
| the children’s group which is mobilized by the self-governing methods in use 1n 

the former. If the results obtained here are compared with the results given in 


d Tables 1 and 2, it would seem as if the transfer of disciplinary functions from the 
| adults in School A to the children has resulted also in a transfer of the hostility 
that discipline probably arouses. 

However, this does not explain the connection between Schools A and C. The 
similarity between their two regimes rests rather upon the fact that in both there 
are adults who are active and at the same time warm towards the children. This is 
contrasted with the relative inactivity of the adults in School B, and the imper- 


sonality of the staff of School D. In psycho-analytical terms, the staffs of A and 
C are much the more likely to appear to the children as parental figures, strong but 
| to arouse powerful 


likeable, and thus, among such affectively deprived children, 
|^. sibling rivalries, which are to some extent reflected in the above figures. This 
*  gecond theory, however, would seem to be less certain than the first, as it rests 
upon an absence of significant differences between A and C (a mere ‘not proven’ 
verdict), and upon other differences which do not consistently reach the required 
significance levels. 
But the fact that the ratio between choices and rejections in the group as à 
whole runs at à certain level does not in itself ensure a sense o 
for the individual children who receive the choices or rejec- 


personal relationships, 
tions may vary very considerably from time to time without this being reflected 


in the totals. Nor, in view of the fluctuation in the pattern of g 
. this would reveal, would the children be able to gain the sense of security that 


comes from living within an intelligible and reasonab 
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position in the four schools with regard to the stability of status and relationship 
patterns is shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 CORRELATIONS BETWEEN POPULARITY 
(SOCIOMETRIC) RANKS AT TWO TESTINGS 


Spearman's 


Schools Rank Coefficient t p 
A 0-701 515 «0-001 
B 0-59 4:56 «0:001 
c 0:576 3-86 <0-001 
D 0-41 2:34 «0:05 


It is in the first place quite clear that there is a significant degree of stability in 
the leadership pattern of all four Schools. Nevertheless there is clear evidence of a 


probably that even maladjusted children show a greater degree of stability in their 
own spontaneously chosen preferences than one might perhaps have expected, but 


that a more liberal regime (perhaps because of the experiments in free choice that it 
facilitates) makes for the greater stability in this respect. Because su 


account for the fact that the coefficient for School B was so much lower—as Lip- 
pitt and White also discovered (4, pp. 485 ff.), beyond a certain point, freedom 
leaves the children confused by their experience in the group. 

It is not possible to assess with any certainty what effect the variation in the 


inter-test interval between schools (see above, P. 58) will have h 
obtained. While more equal intervals w 


affected. 


In the Rosenzweig Study, meanin 


: gful differences were f, in four of the 
eleven categories of response. These ound in f 


Were as follows: 


m Circum oe to E hope that time or normally expected circumstances 
a so) : ity ari 
characteristic? (7). VEU SC The Problem; patience and conformity 2 


The mean Scores for each les j 
E of these Categories in each of the four sci 


ed 


v^ 
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TABLE 7 MEAN SCORES IN FOUR ROSENZWEIG 
CATEGORIES 


Categories 
Schools I I e m 
A 1:483 1-6 31 175 
B 1:364 1:788 2-985 1:758 
[o 1:607 1:357 2:054 1-839 
D 3-103 0:81 1:31 2-621 


TABLE 8 SIGNIFICANCE (AS MEASURED BY STUDENT'S t) OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
SCHOOLS GIVEN IN TABLE i 


Schools being T I e m 

compared t pP t P t p t P 
A and B 04 20:05 058 2005 03 2005 003 2005 
A and C 042 20:05 052 20905 20 «005 015 2005 
A and D 385 «0:05 289 «001 4] «0001 214 «005 
Band C 081 20:05 122 2005 24 «005 019 2005 
Band D 421 «0:001 303 <0-01 66 <0-001 203 «005 
17 2005 191 2005 


Cand D 349 «0:001 1:82 2005 


It will be seen from Table 7 that in none of these categories is there a significant 


difference between Schools A and B, and that in every case there is a significant 
difference between A or B on the one hand, and D on the other. C, as before, 
d B it yields a signi- 


occupies an intermediate position; as compared with A an 
ficant difference only in the case of the category of ‘e’, and as compared with D, 
is thus well maintained. 


in the category of PT. The accustomed gradient 1 
These results would seem to justify an interpretation along the following lines: 
*P—The children of Schools A, B, and C are less likely to react with guilt than 


those of School D. 

*['—The children in A and B are more likely than those in D, while accepting 
the fact of their involvement, to lay the essential blame on unavoidable circum- 
stances etc. This is at bottom a process of reasoning (possibly sometimes rationali- 
zation) about where the blame lies, and is thus a more constructive process than 
the preceding. The scores under this head for C show no significant differences 


from those for the other schools, but they are intermediate between A and B on the 


one hand, and D on the other. 
*e' —A and B children are significantly more likely to expect help from other 


eople in dealing with their problems. (In practice, in this investigation, it was 
always adults who were mentioned; this result, therefore, confirms that derived 
from the sociometric study (see pp. 58-9). It is of some interest, in view of the 


fact that C is here allied to D while in the sociometric study, Test I, it was allied 


to A and B, to note that these two results were obtained on the same occasion. 


The ambivalent character of the children’s attitudes to the adults is well evidenced 


here. 
“n’—The gradient is present, but only the A: D and B: D comparisons yield 


significant differences, the C : D difference being barely significant. The result shows 
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a passive 'and conformist attitude on the part of D as compared with A and B 
—a characteristic that is commonly believed to result from a very authoritative 
and rigid disciplinary system. 

In short, while the regime in School D seems to lead to guilt reactions and a 
rather passive and conformist approach, those of A and B release rather more 
constructive forces. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The most important conclusions to be drawn from this inquiry appear to be 
that, while a warm and permissive regime is more likely than a strict and imper- y 
sonal one to lead to positive attitudes on the part of the children to the adults and 
to more effective assimilation of adult norms, the effect on relationships between 
the children themselves is more complex. In so far as the adults emerge as strong 
and likeable figures, it seems that they fill the role of parental figures and give rise 
to strong rivalries between the children. In passing judgement upon any particular 

` regime, therefore, it is necessary to take both of these possible consequences into 
account. It is arguable, however, that in institutional therapy the adult-child rela- 
tionship is the more important, and that if therapy through this is effective it will 
probably lead to aed child-child relationships. 
€ inquiry also seems on the whole to justify a conclusion th i 
of the children (as measured by the stability of the P hildren's natural pa tes 


The interpretation of the Rosenzwei ies i 
int ZWelg categories is n i in : 
of ambiguity, but there does seem r uis Eden ae 
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Group Integration during a Crisis 
ROBERT L. HAMBLIN 


THE PURPOSE herein is to report a laboratory study! designed to test further a 
hypothesis which was evidently first suggested by Emile Durkheim, namely, group 


integration increases during a crisis. 


THEORY 


A Crisis. All groups, whether they be large or small, powerful or weak, have the 
possibility of experiencing à crisis. Nations face a crisis in every sudden economic 
depression or inflation and in every attack by another nation. A not uncommot 
crisis experienced by family groups is reduction in or loss of income through 
unemployment, sickness, or death. When the environment changes, religious 
groups often face a crisis because their traditional beliefs and practices no longer 
suffice for solving their members' moral problems. Otherwise, religious groups may 
face crises of persecution of one type or another. Political parties and groups usually 
experience a crisis in every election or, if there is lack of electoral machinery, in 
every revolution. A crisis, an urgent situation in which all members of a group face 
a common threat, is à generic social experience. 


Group Integration. Durkheim (1, P- 208) seems to have used the term integration 
to refer to the degree to which the behavior of group members is group-oriented 
rather than self-oriented. Recently, however, Lanzetta (4) re-defined integration as 
the tendency to build harmony and reduce conflict among group members. Both 
definitions have been used in previous research and both definitions will be used 
in this study. 
Previous Research. The first empirical study of group integration during crises is 
found in Durkheim’s classic, Suicide (1). Early in his study, Durkheim established 
that egoistic suicide rates vary inversely with social integration. Then he observed 
that national suicide rates decrease during certain crises—political revolutions, 
elections, and popular wars. After examining and rejecting several different explana- 
tions of these phenomena, he suggested that the reason for the decreases in suicide 
rates was that group integration had increased during the crises. At another point, 
he (perhaps unknowingly) applied the same principle to account for a decrease in 
suicide rates of religious groups experiencing crises of persecution. 
During the last few years, à half-century after Durkheim’s monumental work, 
dies have been reported which give evidence in support of Durk- 


Stouffer et al. (10) report an increase in behavior indicative of 


a number of stuc 
heim's hypothesis: 


1. This research was conducted while the author was an Assistant Professor of Sociology at Jowa 
ch Institute 


State College. The research was supported by funds from the Industrial Science Resear 
of Iowa State College. The Social Science Institute of Washington University furnished editorial 


and stenographic assistance. 
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i i i isi - Lanzetta (4), 
tegration among American troops during the crisis of battle. 3 
E et. al. ON Sherif (9), and Swanson (11), using very different designs, 


The Reason for this Study. This study resulted from asking two simple questions. 
The first was, Why should group integration increase during a crisis? The answer 


The Experimental Populations. Twenty-four Populations of three were used in the 
experiment. The Participants were either Personal acquaintances of the experi- 
mental staff or residents of a housing development 


experimental Population were of the Same sex and were approximately the same 
age. 


The Experimental Situation. An experimenta] situation was developed to allow the 


xperi xperimental Populations. The 
situation was produced as follows;2 


After ushering a Population into the testing-room (see Figure 1), the experimen- 


ter gave each participant a copy of instructions and asked them to follow as he 
read aloud: 


You will use the eq 
a few things about 
1. Points are gained by 


fine coeur £ à golf ball you must use à pusher and a disc or the shot will 


esas e 
2. The experimental Situation use P ona 


d in this st on bres 
oped by Swanson facii experiment (ry 'S study was patterned loosely after the si 


tuation devel- 
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FIGURE |. DIAGRAM OF EXPERIMENTAL ROOM 
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Tape Recorder 
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n 


Golf Balls 
, \ 


o 
O, 
o 
[*] 


Subjects' Chairs 


3. When you are shooting you must stand back of this line or your shot will 
not count. 

There are other rules that you will need to know in order to get a high score. 
Penalties will be given each time you break these rules. You may figure out these 
other rules by watching the light board. The red bulb will flash every time you do 
something that is giving you a penalty. By figuring out what you did to get the red 
light, you can determine what these other rules are. The green light will flash on 
every time you do something that is gaining points for you. 

The plan is that you will have a total of 285 minutes to learn these other rules 
and gain points. You will play for 34 minutes, take a 13-minute intermission, and 
so on. During the intermissions you will return to your present seat. p 

After each 34-minute playing period, your group's performance score will be 
recorded on the blackboard over there. These performance scores are total group 
scores... The points you gain are cumulative ... The scores are the remainder 
left over from subtracting the penalties you receive from the points you gain...The 
different ways of getting points and penalties have different weights . . . 
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Please speak up so the observers behind the screen can hear you. The success 
of the experiment depends upon their being able to hear you. sd 

Once we get underway, we cannot answer any questions. When the test mr 7 
starts, you will get your instructions from this recording machine. It will te yo 
what to do and how much time you have remaining. . 

Notice the colors on your armbands correspond to the colors on the light 
board over there and to the colors of the golf balls. 

You may consult these instructions at any time. 


At this point the experimenter asked the participants for points that needed clari- 
fication. If they asked questions which could not be answered from material in the 
instructions, they in turn were asked to determine the answer themselves by watch- 
ing the light board. The experimenter then continued: 


of this experiment in Michigan four years ago. We 
give you an idea of how well you are doing as the game progresses, 
I might say that the ability to analyse a 


ake many 
ained through penalties because 


al session began, 
hed a green light 
> Shot a golf ball of the color 
cen the barriers, She 


golf balls lying within the playing area with any- 
; Shot golf balls other than those colored like 


aese procedures were 
, the usual group acted 
» and not infrequently 
F ; ent that ivation was 
high and emotions were very real. motivatio 


The Crisis. Since red and green lights were used in teachin th ici 

r e participants the 
rules of the game, the lights could be used to change the aes at the berenar of 
; hence, Create a crisis. 
each experimenta] 
tils, a ‘crisis? at the beginni h play- 
ing period by changing the rule that discs had to be ‘ise wher thosting alt balls 
A l a participant shot his ball usin a disc, Green 
lights would flash if pushers alone Were used, If, through e aae s, the 


Session, the ]i ht 1 a 
was produced 1ght operator flipped a coin 


} 


ng 


. Therefore it is desirab| 
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participants found out the new rule, another rule was changed to continue the 
crisis throughout the last three playing periods. Consistent with the rule change, 
these ‘crisis’ groups were not given an increment in points during the last three 
periods. 

If the coin 
periods was followed during the last t 
given standard scores which slightly increased t 
scores as the game progressed. (The scoring procedure was so ambiguous that the 
participants seldom questioned the validity of th 
eliminated ‘crises’ that would have occurred if tru 
of the control groups did not do as well as the ‘high-school students’, and, thus, 


would have been threatened. 

Measurement of Integration. 1. Of all of the behavior in the experimental situation, 
helping seemed to be the most indicative of how much the participants were giving 
their all for a common caused. A participant could pick up and carry several balls 


or shove back several pucks with little extra effort. This helping saved fellow par- 
ticipants time and effort which could be used in finding out about the rules of the 
game or in gaining points to beat the high-school students. Refusal to help seemed. 
to indicate a lack of concern for the group, and to indicate that participants were 
behaving as isolated individuals. : 

An observer was trained to put down a mark on an observation form whenever 
a participant retrieved another's ball or puck, handed another a pusher, or helped 
in any other way. Since helping in this situation was limited somewhat to the 
amount of shooting a group did, the final helping scores were corrected. This was 
done by recording the number of shots each group took and dividing that number 
into the number of times participants helped one another. 

2. Foriezos, Hutt, and Guetzkow (2) have developed a set of categories to 
facilitate the coding of behavior designed to satisfy self-oriented needs. Swanson 
(11) used these categories to obtain scores which he considered a negative measure 
of integration. Certainly, self-oriented behavior that is designed to satisfy individual 
emotional needs rather than to help the group achieve its goal is the opposite of 
the social integration that Durkheim talked about. 

An observer put down a pre-coded symbol each time a participant acted overly 
dominant, overly dependent, sought status in the eyes of the group, Or released 
tension (nervous laughter, hostility, or self-disgust).3 According to Swanson. (11), 
self-oriented behavior is, in part, a function of the volume of communication. 
le to subtract out the effect of communication. This was done 
raining an observer to record each clause spoken during the various periods 


byt 
g the raw, self-oriented behavior scores by the number of clauses 


and then dividin 


spoken. 
3. Counts of the number of positive and negative sanctions were also made. 


Preliminary observation indicated that the participants restricted themselves to 
the use of verbal sanctions. Hence, an observer was trained to put down a mar 

each time a participant (a) was considerate enough to praise another for action 
well done or (b) was upset enough to show antagonism toward either another 


participant or the ‘crazy’ experiment. 


3. Although the categories are essentially the same, the coding procedure used in this study 


differs from that used by Foriezos ef al. (2). 
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ifference is due to randomization, 


TABLE | SUMMARY or RESULTS 
Changes for 
Crisis Control Difference 
Indices of Integration Groups Groups (1)-(2) P* 

Helping —13 20:9 —222 05 
Self-oriented behavior 18-2 9-0 9.2 10 

requency of positive Sanctions =P7 0-9 ~26 -02 
Frequency of negative Sanctions 49 0-0 4-9 0002 


t r iti anctions are positive indices 
differences in Table 1, Co umn 3, are negative in sign, 
gration decreased during the crisis, 
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The self-oriented behavior scores and the frequencies of negative sanctions are 
negative indices of integration. Since the differences in Table 1, Column 3, are 
positive in sign, again the inference is that integration decreased during the crisis. 
.. The question that directly initiated the inquiry was, Will integration increase 
if a likely solution to the crisis problem is unavailable during the crisis? The several 
indices of integration used in this experiment imply an identical answer. No, 
integration does not increase during a crisis in the absence of a likely solution; 


rather, it decreases. 


DISCUSSION 


The Validity of the Test. The experiment was obviously frustrating to the crisis 


groups. As a rule the members of the crisis groups were very upset during the post- 
experimental period. The experimenter had to exercise considerable skill and effort 
to reduce the tension during the half hour available. The threat was real; there is 
little doubt that the crisis groups experienced a real crisis. Of course, the crisis 
groups did not have a likely solution to the crisis problem available during Period 
II. Hence, the context seems to have been validly produced. Although no single 
index of integration used is completely valid (for example, including ‘antagonism 
against the experiment’ in the frequencies of negative sanctions seems to be an 
obvious error), each index produced a reliable difference which leads to an identical 
inference. This consistency of the results argues for the overall validity of the 
indices. Yet the results, as evidence, seem obviously limited because ad hoc groups 


were used in a game situation in a laboratory. 


Previous Research. Because of the above-mentioned limitations and because the 
results were not particularly anticipated, the experimental literature was searche 
again for evidence which might either lend support to or bring into question the 
findings of this study. Relevant evidence was found in Durkheim’s Suicide (D, 
and in studies by Hovland and Sears (3) and Moore (7). 

As mentioned above, when the environment changes, sometimes religious 
groups experience obsolescence crises because their traditional beliefs and practices 
no longer suffice for solving their members’ moral problems. Durkheim evidently 
assumed that certain groups in the Catholic Church had experienced such obso- 
Jescence crises and, because of it, had become Protestants. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that they had up until his time failed to find new beliefs and practices that 
were satisfactory enough to become generally accepted in these groups and, hence, 
solve their crisis problem. He argued that these crises had decreased the integra- 
tion of these groups as evidenced by the fact that they still had higher suicide rates 
than other religious groups who had evidently not experienced obsolescence crises 
and, hence, had remained Catholics.4 

Hovland and Sears's data (3) indicate that the frequency of lynchings (intra- 
group aggression from the point of view of the total community) increases during 
economic depressions. Moore's data (7), in a cross-cultural community study, sup- 
port the hypothesis that inter-class conflict (again intra-group aggression from the 


this is a rather liberal rendering 


4. Readers familiar with Durkheim's discussion will realize that 
onclusion presented is 


of it. Although we have put a few words into Durkheim's mouth, the c 
essentially his. (See 1, pp- 158-60.) 
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int of view of the total community) increases during periods of economic eae 
a Of course, periods of economic deprivation (including depressions) ce 
b been identified as crises. And until recently, at least, likely techniques 


of this study—that is, they seem to Show also that Broup integration decreases 
during a crisis if a likely solution to the crisis problem is absent. TET 

Although no evidence was found in the search of the literature tha 7 ae 
the inferences made thus far, evidence from two Studies does supplemen des 
inferences. This evidence shows that group integration may decrease during cri 
for reasons other than the absence of a likely solution to the crisis problem. 


uations where integration was 
> a likely solution to the crisis problem was present too, But 


Theoretical Considerations, The evidence 
to generalizations about &roup integration in t] 
theoretical basis for i s been considered already. It was 
observed that an increase in j i ior i i 

members in a crisis situation if 


aWal was, of course, th 
» BrOUp-oriented Savio that is, refusing to Withdraw from the 
lest « > Only increases the chance of ex eriencing the 
threatened deprivation. Thus, on the basis of a simple ratio i 


by the slower acting members AS fist: acting members may be perceived 


Us, become targets for 


a > Il any, reasons for re- 
Why does integration decr 


crisis problem is not available? A Search for Set ikely Solution to the 
expected in this situation, : 


a Possible Solution is, of course, 

TEENS : this search t Sog On 1S, : 
ig moy Pen orig en seo al te oe pid 
observed during the cri (or helping) tas ee 
her factors may have 
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contributed to this decrease. Undoubtedly, as one possible solution after another 
fails, frustration mounts. Using the principle of displacement, this mounting frus- 
tration would probably cause the group members to over-react to the things that 
they normally do to irritate one another. Of course this over-reaction could take 
the form of antagonism, as it was observed to take in this experiment. But very 
much antagonism is unlikely both because of the normal inhibitions against show- 
ing antagonism and because antagonism might alienate those whose help may be 
important if an effective solution is found. The withdrawal of help and the with- 
drawal of positive reactions are, of course, more subtle (and less risky) forms of 
aggression which this over-reaction could take. But then, aggression is not the 
only way to handle mounting frustration or tension. Foriezos, Hutt, and Guetzkow 
(2) have pointed out that the type of self-oriented behavior measured in this 


experiment is an alternative Way for individuals to reduce tensions in a group 


situation. 

Future Research. The generalizations (or principles) and the explanations presented 
were fabricated from evidence from a number of very dissimilar studies. Although 
this dissimilarity increases confidence in the generality of the principles and, per- 
haps, the explanations, it also increases the possibility of error. Hence, it seems 
appropriate for these conclusions to be checked in an appropriate experiment. The 
experiment should involve three crisis variations and a control variation. In one 
crisis variation, a likely, cooperative solution to the crisis problem should be avail- 
able, and in the other, a solution to the crisis problem should not be available. Of 


course, the intensity of the threat ought to be comparable in each crisis situation. 


Also, apart from the crisis experiences indicated, the treatment in the crisis and 
control variations should be alike. There are a number of untested hypotheses 
implied in the above discussion that could be tested in such an experiment. For 
example, it was implied that group integration ought to decrease more during a 
crisis when a likely, competitive solution is present than when a solution is not 


available. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A number of crisis situations were examined when an increase in integration 
has been observed, and it was discovered that a likely, cooperative solution to the 
crisis problem was present in all the situations. This discovery led to the question, 
Will group integration increase in the absence of a likely solution to the crisis 
problem? An experiment was designed to answer this question. Twenty-four ad hoc 
groups were brought into a laboratory situation. Half of these groups experienced 
an appropriate and seemingly genuine crisis. Four indices of integration based on 
observational data showed reliable differences in the behavior of the crisis and the , 
control groups. These indices all indicated that integration decreased rather than 


increased as a result of the crisis. These unexpected results led to the consideration 


of other previous research. The evidence from all the previous research and the 
e following conclusions: Group 


evidence from this experiment seem to support th 
integration decreases during a crisis if a likely solution to the crisis problem is 
unavailable. Group integration increases during a crisis if a likely cooperative 
solution to the crisis problem is present. Groups disintegrate during a crisis if a 


likely, competitive solution to the crisis problem is present. 
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Group Relations and . 
the Marginal Personality 


J. W. MANN 


THE STUDY of group relations often concerns itself with bonds between the 
individual's personality and his relationships with groups of other people. Some- 


times the influence of personality on relations with others is what is studied. Thus, 
personality have tried to find out how much an 
membership groups. At other times, the in- 
fluence of relations with non-membership groups on individual personality pro- 
vides the problem. It is this sort of problem that the present study deals with. 


The Concept of Marginality 

Park (16) noted that contemporary events favoured the conflict of cultures, so 
that many situations arose where a person could be on the margin of two cultures. 
Individuals in such situations, he believed, were prone to develop certain character- 
istic features of personality. Stonequist (22) developed this point of view, carefully 
restricting the marginal situation to racial and national conflict. He maintained that 
the source of the distinctive personality characteristics of the marginal man Was 
an ambivalence, or a loyalty divided between the two cultures to which he was 


marginal. 
supposed to characterize the marginal man make up 


i iginal specifications of Park and Stonequist having been 
added to by subsequent writers. In a composite profile of the marginal man derived 
from the literature, Kerckhoff (9) sets out more than twenty different *character- 
istic’ psychological features. These he groups under the headings: ambivalence and 
doubt; introversion and apathy; inner turmoil and depression; and aggression an 
paranoia. s 

Critics (10) of the Park-Stonequist concept have pointed out that no clear 
distinction is made between the man in a marginal situation (being on the margin 
of two cultures) and the man with a marginal personality (showing characteristic 
features of personality). The implication of this objection is that a person can be 
on the margin of two cultures without developing à marginal personality- It has 
further been argued that a marginal culture can arise which is insulated from the 
conflicting cultures and hence does not favour the development of psychological 


marginality (5). 


1. This article is based on a thesis submitted in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Natal (13). The author is greatly indebted to 
his supervisor, Professor Gordon W. Allport, visiting Consultant to the Institute for Social 
Research, Durban; to the Institute for Social Research, and the National Council for Social 
Research, which sponsored the study; and to Mr. H. F. Dickie-Clark, with whom the author 
worked in the closest collaboration, and who will report separately on sociological aspects of 
marginality. 
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Another criticism is that gross differences between two cultures do not favour 
psychological marginality so much as does a sufficient similarity between Me 
cultures for the individual on the margin to be uncertain about his acceptance by 
one or both groups (7). In fact, the whole notion of culture conflict has come in 
for a drubbing. There are intra-cultural conflicts, it is urged, that are just as e 
to impose psychological strain as conflicts between cultures (6). Some adherents o 
this view, such as Hughes and Hughes (8), have ignored the limits set by Stonequist 
to the applicability of the concept of marginality and have gone on to apply it to 
a much wider field of group relations than the relations of races and nations. At 
one time or another, adolescents, career-women, migrants, chiropractors, bilingual 
persons, monks, the hard-of-hearing, middle-income groups, Catholics, church 
participants, factory foremen, druggists, the economically mobile, emancipated 
men, and sociologists of knowledge have all been considered as being situationally 
marginal. 1 a. . 

Oddly enough, even the most immoderate critics of the Park-Stonequist con- 
cept have never attacked the belief that a characteristic marginal personality type 
really exists. There has been a lot of controversy about the factors making for 
marginal personalities and about the frequency of their occurrence; but the exist- 
ence of these personalities has never been queried. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the concept of marginality is that, although 
it has been discussed for almost thirty years, its basis remains largely speculative. 
Most of the work on marginality has been at the conceptual level: attempts, for 
instance, to reformulate the concept in terms of field theory (11, 12), role theory 
(15), or reference group theory (10, 20). The few empirical studies that have been 
made suggest that features of personality much like those described by Stonequist 

can occur and can be linked to conditions of group relations; but that much more 
complicated interrelationships than Stonequist supposed have to be taken into 


account. The major purpose of the present study is to add to the empirical know- 
ledge of marginality. 


Coloureds as Marginal Men 
The Coloured 


such a study. They were cited by both Park and Stone 
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Coloureds does not necessarily imply that their marginal situation lies between 
white and African poles, as writers like Patterson (17) and Slotkin (21), as well as 
Park and Stonequist, suggest. It may be that some Coloureds are pulled towards 
both Africans and whites; but it seems more likely that Coloureds will be torn 
between their own group (which is more privileged than the African group) and the 
white group (which is more privileged than their own group). 


PROBLEMS 


1 work on marginality suggests several problems 
that might with profit be investigated among the Coloureds. These problems mostly 
relate to the marginal personality (or, to use a less tendentious term, psychological 
marginality). The work of Kerckhoff and McCormick (10) indicates at least two 
important variables that should be taken into account in a consideration of the 
psychological marginality of mixed-bloods. These variables are: visibility, and 
orientation towards the privileged or dominant group. 

Mixed-bloods, such as the Coloureds, include in their ranks people who, by 

mbers of the privilege 


virtue of their physical appea , 
group. Stonequist (22) states that *the mere likelihood of being mistaken fora 
member of the dominant race, or of a race less subject to prejudice, 
personality problems’; and claims empirical sup 
hand, Myrdal (14), and Wirth and Goldhamer (28), are sceptical of this viewpoint. 
Nevertheless, some authors emphasize the importance o 
mination of the personalities of mixed-bloods (10, 26). Kerckhoff and McCormick 
(10) find visibility to be a major factor in the determination of *marginal personality 
traits’ among American Indians, although they discover no direct association 
between visibility and psychological marginality. It is interesting to note that when 
an association does appear, albeit in an indirect fashion, itis the Indian-like sub- 
jects, rather than the white-like subjects, who show the most severe symptoms of 
sychological marginality. Among Coloureds, at any rate, one might inquire 
whether degree of ability to pass aS white is associated with degree of psychological 


marginality. 

If there is no straightforward link between passability and psychological mar- 
ginality, there may yet be indirect links. Kerckhoff and McCormick find a link only 
where a strong orientation towards the whites is involved. Among Coloureds, does 
iation between degree of passability and degree of psychological margin- 
ality depend on the level of pro-white orientation? 

‘Another problem is whether degree of passability is associated with degree of 
orientation towards. the whites. Kerckhoff and McCormick find that the more 
white-like of their Indian subjects are more likely to be oriented towards the whites 
than are the relatively Indian-like subjects. Again, Kerckhoff and McCormick 
originally believed that non-membership of a reference group would favour the 

f marginal personalities. Although they discover no straightforward 


development o 
association between pro-white orientation and degree of psychological marginality, 


such an association may exist amongst Coloureds. Kerckhoff and McCormick 
oint out that the "barrier between their Indian subjects and the privileged white 
group is comparatively weak. Coloureds may face relatively stronger resistance 
from the whites, and may also have relatively stronger 


The speculative and empirica 


an assoc 


pro-white inclinations. 
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A problem that also needs investigating is Whether Coloureds in general tend 
to display severe symptoms of psychological marginality. Park and Stonequist 
strongly imply that they do. Kerckhoff and McCormick find that their Indian 
subjects are more marginal in a psychological sense than their white subjects. On 
the other hand, Antonovsky (1) discovers that only a small minority of his Jewish 
subjects show ‘the classic psychological attributes of marginality’. Tumin (24) 
admits that his life history of an individual in a marginal situation does not reveal 
any of the 'diagnostic features of culture conflict", although he believes that the 


ng pro-white orientations prefer 
English-speaking whites to Afrikaans-speaking whites. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


The Community Framework 


wm 
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list as ‘Europeans’, even if they were of mixed descent. Roughly a quarter of the 
Sparks Estate people claim to be St. Helenans or Mauritians. Again, in some cases 
segregation Jumps the Coloureds together with the whites. Durban Coloureds can 
mingle with whites on municipal buses; can drink in the ‘European Bar’ of certain 
public houses; are admitted to the ‘European’ enclosure at the race-course. Thus 
toa certain extent Durban Coloureds have been encouraged to identify themselves 
with the whites. In fact, several Sparks Estate residents speak of themselves as 
*European' or *of European descent". 

These facts suggest that conclusions drawn from the study of Sparks Estate 
Coloureds (for instance, conclusions about orientation towards the whites) may not 


apply to Coloureds in other parts of South Africa. 


High and Low Passability 
In assessing the ability of Sparks Estate people to pass as white, only un- 
obtrusive impressionistic ratings could be used. At the time of the study, the Govern- 


ment authorities were engaged in re-classifying the South African population in 
terms of race. Many Coloureds feared that they would be re-classified as Africans, 
uspect and unwelcome. 


and obvious tests of physical appearance would have been s 
The initial information about the Sparks Estate people had been collected by 
17 fieldworkers, most of whom were themselves Coloured. In collecting the socio- 
economic and demographic data, the fieldworkers had rated the household heads, 
their spouses, and their children aged 18 and over as to ability to pass as white, 
African, or Indian. The persons rated numbered 465 and comprised 86 per cent of 
the Sparks Estate population aged 18 years and over. In all, 56 persons had been 


rated as having the ability to pass as white. 
it was apparent that different fieldworkers had used 


d that, on the whole, the Coloured fieldworkers had been 
of their respondents than the 
other fieldworkers. Consequently, an attempt was made by two white judges (the 
ate independently each of the 56 ‘passable’ residents. 
of the ‘passable’ residents had left Sparks Estate and were not 
available for re-rating. Of the remainder, 10 were re-rated as being completely 
passable as white, 24 as nearly passable, and 17 as unpassable. It is possible that 
there were some Coloureds originally rated as unpassable (and hence not re-rated) 
who would have been, by the re-rating criteria, completely or nearly passable; but 
rolonged acquaintance with the community suggests that this possibility is remote. 
Coloureds who had been re-rated as completely or nearly passable were called 
High Passability Coloureds; and Coloureds who had been re-rated as unpassable, 
or originally rated as unpassable, or originally rated as able to pass as African or 
Indian, were called Low Passability Coloureds. For each of the High and Low 
Passability Coloureds, there was information available relating to 20 socio- 
economic and demographic variables: sex, relationship to household head, age, 
marital status, household role, length of residence in Durban, length of residence 
in Sparks Estate, birthplace, education, vocational training, home language, 
secondary languages, employment status, income, religion, Coloured sub-group 
affiliation, ancestry, occupation, family type, and housing. ‘Blind analysis’, satisfy- 
ing the criteria set forth by Wilkinson (27), revealed that the High Passability 
Coloureds differed significantly from the Low Passability Coloureds on 5 of these 
variables. It appeared that, compared with the Low Passability Coloureds, a higher 


F 
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proportion of the High Passability Coloureds had incomes of more than £8 ud 
per week, could speak Zulu, had had vocational training, and had at least one w] e 
grandparent. Also, the ratio of residents in the ‘Economic’ type of municipal pe 
to residents in the 'Sub-Economic? type seemed higher among the High Passability 
Coloureds than among the Low Passability Coloureds, " 
Person-to-person matching was resorted to in order to achieve some control o 
the socio-economic and demographic variables. Low Passability matches were 


Words, as far as was known, the matched High and Low Passability subjects 
differed only in degree of passability. 


Coloured and White 


exa: 
designed as a compendi h 
the literature on the marginal person 


S scale were found to be classifi- 
cerei, victimization-rejection, 
P a sub-inventory of 8 items for each of 
ven : : 

ance of the sub-inventory items is fully described by 
mber of Kerckhoft’s items were used, 


: aggression, Suspicion, un 
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and that the items in the anxiety sub-inventory were all adapted from Taylor (23). 
A sixth sub-inventory of 8 items was drawn up to cater for the possibility that lack 
of solidarity (which is inadequately dealt with in Kerckhoff’s compendium) is a 
characteristic feature of psychological marginality. Several writers hint at this pos- 
sibility: Tumin (24), for instance, believes that the marginal man feels pain in the 
presence of his fellows; again, Lewin (12) suggests that marginal men have an 
aversion from the less privileged people of their own group. 
The 48 items in the 6 sub-inventories were used to assess the psychological 
marginality of the 50 Sparks Estate subjects. As will be described subsequently, à 
cumulative scale derived from these items provided the basis of an inventory applied 
to the 63 schoolchildren. 
Pro-white orientations of the 50 Sparks Estate subjects were assessed by means 
of an inventory of 35 items. In these items, Coloureds and Coloured attributes 
were pitted, often explicitly, against whites and white attributes. Five items related 
to physical appearance (e.g. ‘Suppose you were to have a/another child of your own, 
would you prefer it to have a brown skin or a white skin?’); 6 to acceptance of white 
values (e.g. “Whose good opinion do you value more, the Coloureds' or the Euro- 
peans’?’); 5 to the racial affinity of Coloureds to whites (e.g. “Do you feel that the 
Coloureds are a separate race from the Europeans?’); 5 to avoidance of the 
Coloured group (e.g. ‘If you could be born again, which would you rather be, a 
European or a Coloured?’); and 14 to stereotypes (e.g. ‘By and large, who work 
harder, Coloureds or Europeans?) 
Social distance questions were also asked of the 50 Sparks Estate subjects. 
These questions were adapted from Dodd (3); and referred to the five main popu- 
lation groups in South Africa (Coloureds, English-speaking whites, Afrikaans- 
speaking whites, Africans, and Indians). 
will not be dealt with in this 


Other instruments that were applied to the subjects 
paper, or (as with a measure of authoritarianism) only briefly referred to. The 


various instruments used were pre-tested on the 6 pairs of High and Low Passability 
subjects lost through shrinkage (these subjects having been matched on only 4 of 
the 6 matching variables), and on 10 other Sparks Estate subjects. 

Using methods described in Riley, Riley, and Toby (18), Guttman-type scales 
were constructed from the various inventories. 


RESULTS 


Psychological Marginality 

A cumulative scale with a reproducibility of -95 was constructed from the 
48 items applied to the 50 Sparks Estate subjects. The scale (called the ‘M Scale’ 
for convenience) was made up of 20 items arranged into 5 ‘contrived’ items. It 
formed the basis of an inventory applied to the 63 schoolchildren. Items used in the 
new inventory were slightly reworded to allow for multiple-choice responses; and 
2 of the items which had been specifically designed for application to Coloureds 
were excluded. There were thus 18 items in the new inventory. A cumulative scale 
(Revised M Scale) constructed from the new inventory had a reproducibility of -95 
and consisted of 14 items (arranged into 5 contrived items). The 14 items (with 
response categories ‘Agree Strongly . . . Disagree Strongly’, or ‘Always . . . Never’) 


were: 
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ITEMS IN REVISED M SCALE 
- Successful people do their best to prevent others from being successful too. 
. I feel that nobody really understands me. 
I am so restless that I cannot sit in a chair for very long. 
- People seem to change from day to day in the way they treat me. 
. Life is a strain for me. 
. I suddenly dislike something that I liked very much before. 
- If others hadn't prevented me, I would be far better off than I am now. 
- I feel that I don't belong anywhere. 
- I wish I could be as happy as others. 
10. I let myself go when I am angry. 
11. I am more nervous than most people. 
12. I feel that I am somehow apart from the people around me. 
13. I regret the decisions I have made. 
14. The world is a dangerous place full of evil men and Women. 


VONDAN 


The fact that most of the items that scaled for the S 


scaled for a quite different group of subjects suggests that a definite constellation of 


ale and scales of 
arity, and anxiety. 


it suggests an inter- 
pretation of the M Scale that is superficially not unreasonable. 


factor analysis, the M Scale asses; 
self-pity, and sensitivity, its factor loadings being -77, - 


Orientation towards Whites 
, A Scale of pro-white bias was derived from the inventory of 35 items. When, as 
Will be seen below, it became 


with, although it should be noted that th 
the same results, The revised scale (E-C Sc 
Scale) arranged into 4 contrived item 
scorer on the E-C Scale would tend t 
a European if Europeans and Colour 
to prefer to be European rather than 


that à Coloured with a white grandfather has 


ale) had 9 items (5 less than the original 

Producibility of -91. A high 
llowing features: to prefer to be 
eds had exactly the same rights and privileges 


4 
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Coloured whose grandparents are all Coloured; to believe that, compared with 


Coloureds, Europeans have more attractive physical features and better manners; 
loureds and less quarrelsome, 


and to believe that whites are less careless than Co 
two-faced, and selfish. 

The mean score of the High Passability subjects on the E-C Scale is 2-48; while 
the mean score of their Low Passability matches is 2-72. The difference is not 
significant (A=2:17, p>-10). The E-C Scale and a scale of hostility towards out- 


groups (derived from the Social Distance inventory) have a corrected correlation 
coefficient of —-08, which is not significant. This suggests that pro-white bias, as 
i d by a favourable attitude 


measured by the E-C Scale, is not necessarily accompanies 


towards all out-groups. 
No significant association between passability and psychological marginality 


appears at any level of the E-C Scale when A-tests and chi-square tests are used. 
However, the ‘Undecided’ responses to the items in the inventory from which the 
scale was drawn constitute an intermediate level of bias, neither pro-white nor pro- 
Coloured; and these responses contribute to a significant result. Considering sub- 
jects with Undecided responses to the 35 inventory items totalling 6 or more, 
6 matched pairs of High and Low Passability subjects are found. The mean M Scale 


score of the High Passability subjects in this group is 67, while the mean M score 
of their Low Passability matches is 2:08 (A—21, p<:05). A chi-square test shows 
that the result is not distorted by shrinkage encountered in seeking matched pairs 

5 subjects with Undecided totals of 


with high Undecided totals. Examining the 3 

6 or more, it is found that M scores of 1 or more are attained by 16 of the 19 Low 
Passability subjects, but by only 7 of the 16 High Passability subjects (chi-square 
=4-64, with 1 df, p<-05). 

It might be supposed that the Undecided responses indicate that ‘ambivalent 
orientation’ or ‘conflicted relationship’ which in the opinion of Antonovsky (1) 
conduces towards characteristic features of the marginal personality. However, 
ided totals and M scores (—:45) is signifi- 


although the correlation between Undeci 
cant (p<:01), it is a negative correlation, and thus does not bear out this supposi- 
tion. Undecided totals do not correlate significantly with scales of hostility towards 
out-groups and authoritarianism, so that it is difficult to regard Undecided re- 
sponses as expressing general tolerance of attitude or personality. Perhaps the most 
reasonable explanation of the Undecided responses is that they express the con- 
viction that whites and Coloureds are the same. ` 
Information from an as yet unpublished complementary study by Dickie-Clark 
strongly suggests that a factor of barrier-acceptance should be taken into account 
in interpreting the association between passability and psychological marginality 
that appears when Undecided responses are numerous. Data gained by Dickie- 
Clark in studying the same 50 Sparks Estate subjects dealt with in this article yield 
a cumulative scale (B-A Scale) that seems to measure acceptance of barriers im- 
posed by whites between Coloureds and themselves. The bi-serial correlation 
between degree of unpassability and B-A scores is +47 and is significant at the -01 
level. Apparently, the more unpassable subjects are more inclined to accept white- 
imposed barriers. The B-A Scale also has a correlation of —:57 with Undecided 
responses (p< -01). Considering only those with high Undecided totals and high 
B-A scores, it is found that degree of passability is not associated with M scores 
However, when barrier-acceptance is low and indecision in choosing between Shites 
and Coloureds high, the association appears. There are 6 matched pairs with B-A 
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scores of 1 or less and with Undecided totals of 5 or more: the mean M score of the 
High Passability subjects is 1-17, while that of their matches is 267 (A=:28; 
p«:05). When matching is ignored amongst the 28 subjects with low B-A scores 
and high Undecided totals, a chi-square test reveals a similar result. 

One of the problems posed above relates to the possibility of a straightforward 
association between pro-white orientations and degree of psychological marginality. 
Such an association appears amongst the 50 Sparks Estate subjects:the correlation 
between the E-C and M Scales is -36 (p<-01). It would be tempting to let the 
matter rest here and assume, for instance, that non-membership of a reference 
group is favouring psychological marginality. However, closer Scrutiny of the data 


Scores of 3 or more, and yet by 
only 3 of the 9 subjects with lower E-C Scores (exact chi- 


Passability subjects with high E-C scores and low B 


Social Distance 


The inventory used to measure social distan 
Sparks Estate subjects favour Co 
are more favoured than Afrikaa 
Africans, who are more favoure i 

. "Square tests yield confidence 
levels of <-001, «01, <-05, and <:05 respectively. It should be eke out that 


been used, and not two-tailed 


the 10 subjects who did not illi 
at à express willingness to marr 
Coloureds, 6 were willing to marry English-speaking siis Or to pees neta 
8 to marry Africans or entertain them as guests 


(exact chi-square test: p=.01). Agar. > i 
between Coloureds and its im, "double loyalty” seems more likely fo i 
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while only 1 subject was willing to marry Africans as well as English-speaking 


whites. 

Subjects with strongly pro-white orientations tend to prefer English-speaking 
whites to Afrikaans-speaking whites: of the 19 subjects with maximum E-C scores 
of 4, 16 are willing to marry English-speaking whites or entertain them as guests, 
while only 9 are willing to marry Afrikaans-speaking whites or entertain them 
as guests (chi-square—4-12, with 1 df, p—03, one-tailed). 


DISCUSSION 


Some of the findings in this study are negative; but they at least tend to deflate 
some of the more airy speculations that have been attached to t 
ginality. Mixed-bloods are not necessarily more liable to show peculiar signs of 
psychological upset than those who are better-privileged and of unmixed ancestry. 
Evidence of a mixed-blood's degree of passability is not enough 
mixed-blood's liability to extremes of psychological marginality. Visibility does 
seem to play a part in the appearance of psychological marginality among mixed- 
bloods; but it is à rather obscure pàrt and by no means as prominent as some 


scholars would have us think. 

A straightforward association between passability and orientation towards the 
whites is not established when an orientation scale involving choices between 
whites and Coloureds is used. However, à scale borrowed from a complementary 
study is associated with passability; and could be regarded as gauging a type of 


pro-white bias. Possibly a strong tendency to accept white-imposed barriers could 
be seen as a sort of pro-white bias in that subservience to the whites is implied. 
However, a more reasonable way of loo i i 
consider rejection of white-imposed barriers as implying à desire to be part of the 
white group—a ‘rebel reaction’, as Child (2) calls it—and hence as implying à sort 
of pro-white bias. Kerckhoff's measure of orientation towards the whites seems to 
j d Kerckhoff (9) finds that those of his 
to be, in his sense, 


include elements of barrier-rejection; an 
subjects who are more white-like in appearance are more likely 
hites—just as the more passable Coloureds seem 


strongly oriented towards the w 
more likely to reject white-imposed barriers. 

Of the more or less positive findings, one (concerning the existence of an 
association between orientation towards the privileged group and psychological 


marginality) is of dubious value unless qualified in several ways. Close scrutiny of 
the data $ liar conditions. 


hows that the association prevails only under certain pecu 
Another positive finding concerns the appearance of an association between pass- 
ability and psychological marginality at a certain level of group orientation. How- 
ever, the association seems really to depend on two types of orientation: difficulty 
in choosing between whites and Coloureds, and barrier-rejection. This result is 
rather similar to the finding of Kerckhoff and McCormic 
white bias is strong, less white-like Indi 
sychological marginality. It differs chiefly from 
result in suggesting that more than one type of orientation has to be taken into 


account. 
In fact, the whole tendency of the present study is to point to the complexity of 


the factors involved in the appearance of psychological symptoms of marginality. 
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It is true that broadly speaking there are, as Kerckhoff and McCormick imply, 
two important factors bearing on psychological marginality. These factors are 
the orientation of the underprivileged individual towards the privileged group, 
and the barrier imposed by the privileged between themselves and the under- 
privileged. Both factors, however, have several different aspects. In this study, we 
have already seen that at least three forms of orientation may be relevant to the 
appearance of psychological marginality: indecision in choosing between whites 
and Coloureds, choosing whites rather than Coloureds, and rejecting white-imposed 
barriers. The barrier imposed by the whites likewise has different aspects. Only one 
aspect, the ability to surmount or evade white-imposed barriers as indicated by 
passability ratings, was dealt with in the present study. Nevertheless, there are 
other aspects that could be studied. There is the resistance actually manifested by 
the privileged against the underprivileged individual. This is apparently the sort of 
resistance that Kerckhoff and McCormick attempted to measure. Then there is the 
latent resistance that the privileged would exert against an underprivileged person 
were he identified as underprivileged: a completely passable Coloured, for instance, 
might encounter no manifest resistance from the whites unless he were identified 
he latent resistance exerted against 
the underprivileged: Kerckhoff and McCormick imply that if the barrier is too 
Will not prevail. The latent resist- 
t as thorough as it could be (as 
but the present study affords no 
istance facing the Coloured sub- 
jects. Another aspect of resistance (which was not dealt with in the present study) 


ed person feels is exerted against 


arriers can depend on visibility; but it also 
no doubt depends on such factors as confidence and intelligence, However, where 


: ility i al: a negroid-looking 
Coloured, no matter how favoured in other respects, will not be accepted by the 
whites as a congener. Even if the i i ng, a mixed-blood can 


iefly towards the whites or 
dy, the measures of orientation 
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and economic status which are apparently important criteria of intra-Coloured 
social status (17). 

The results derived from the social distance inventory suggest that, of the main 
population groups in South Africa, the two most likely to contend for the favour 
ofa Coloured subject are the Coloured group and the white group. The African 
group, if it serves as à reference group at all, serves in all probability only as à 
‘negative reference group’ (15). The results show also that the English-speaking 
whites, rather than the Afrikaans-speaking whites, attract the favour of the 
subjects. 

The present study has revealed two sets of conditions that seem especially 
likely to provoke the emergence of extreme symptoms of psychological mar- 


ginality. High passability, combined with low barrier-acceptance and orientation 


towards whites rather than Coloureds, constitutes one set; the other being low 


passability combined with low barrier-acceptance and difficulty in choosing between 
whites and Coloureds. Of course, these two types do not account for all the ex- 
treme symptoms of psychological marginality observed, nor are they exclusively 
associated with extreme symptoms only. Furthermore, the matching process has 
made the 50 Sparks Estate subjects unrepresentative of the Sparks Estate com- 
munity (which is in any event atypical of the general Coloured population). Never- 
theless, these conditions may usefully provide a basis for further research into 


marginality. à M 
It could be conjectured that the High Passability subjects with low barrier- 


acceptance and high pro-white bias are beset with the dilemma of whether to pass 


or not. They prefer whites to Coloureds, want the barriers between whites and 
Coloureds to disappear, and have a relatively good chance of passing as white. Yet, 
by virtue of their residence in a community recognized as Coloured, they are 
Coloureds; and the desire to pass, combined with the effort, risk, and uncertainty 
of passing, may well produce in them the insecurity feelings, self-pity, and sen- 
sitivity that have been described as constituting psychological marginality. As for 
the other group that seems likely to show extreme symptoms of psychological 
marginality, it might be argued that it contains people whose problem is to be 

i al footing with the whites. This group consists of 


Coloureds whose physical appearance sets them apart from the whites; but who 


want the barriers between whites and Coloureds to disappear, and who tend to 


believe that Coloureds and whites are indistinguishable. The relatively unpassable 


Coloured would be the target of more personal slights from the whites than the 
f his own dignity 


assable Coloured; and he would find it difficult to retain a sense o 


and worth. The constant humbling of his self-respect could reasonably be supposed 


to conduce towards insecurity feelings, self-pity, and sensitivity. 
It still remains to be demonstrated that the insecurity feelings, self-pity, and 
sensitivity make up a distinct personality type—the marginal personality—that is 
the peculiar product of group relations. Essentially, the marginal situation implies 
the co-existence of something wanted and the denial of that want. Certain wants 
can be directed towards groups—@ Coloured, say, can want to live as white or gain 
the respect of the whites—but wants can also be directed to things that have little 
or nothing to do with group relations. The present study suggests that a certain 
constellation of psychological features (designated psychological marginality) can 
sometimes be linked to systems of group relations; but it is not necessarily tied 


exclusively to such relations. The individual has a host of wants or ‘orientations’, 
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and only some of these have anything to do with group relations. When ‘barriers’ 
are put in front of ‘orientations’ some sort of upset is likely to occur. 

Stonequist believed that the marginal personality (which exhibits much the 
same features as those described here under the term "psychological marginality") 
is a characteristic product of specified types of group relations (22). Several writers 
have had a much less constricted view of group relations than Stonequist; but even 
they may err in attributing the marginal personality solely to group relations. A 
man may try to make a success of farming and the constant inclemencies of the 
weather may produce in him ‘typical’ feelings of insecurity, self-pity, and sen- 
sitivity. Moreover, little is known as yet about the profundity and persistence of 
psychological features of marginality. Some situations called marginal, such as 
adolescence (15), are only temporary. Again, psychological marginality may only 
reflect, in Stonequist's terms, a ‘crisis experience’ (22); more permanent adjust- 
ments, involving major changes in the psychological symptoms, may subsequently 
take place. It also remains to be established whether psychological symptoms of 
marginality represent a radical change in the personality make-up of the individual 


The concept of the ‘marginal man’, which deals with the effect of group rela- 
tions on personality, is examined: iri inali 


is pointed out. The application of the concept to So 


d t Tee of barrier-acceptance. An association between sychological 
Marginality and the pro-white bias shown in choices b i uw) E 


own on closer examination to depend on a variety o; 
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of psychological marginality seem likely to occur amon i ili j 

f ; g high passability subjects 
with low barrier-acceptance and strong pro-white preferences, and ERS oT 
passability subjects with low-barrier acceptance and great difficulty in choosing 
between whites and Coloureds. It is pointed out that psychological marginality can 
be regarded only provisionally as constituting a special marginal personality type. 
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» ALVIN ZANDER 
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SINCE World War II we have entered a busy market in human relations. More 
people than ever before want to know how they can get along well with others, 
how they can help others feel secure in groups, and how they can keep their own 
self-respect among conflicting social pressures. More experts than ever before try 
to provide answers for such problems. The number of articles, books, institutes, 
laboratories, and training courses devoted each year to the nature and nurture of 
ood human relations accounts for a prodigious expenditure of time, energy, and 
oney by both those eager to learn and those willing to teach. 

Much of this writing and training is based upon a too-small foundation of 
established principles and a too-large assortment of personal values. The belief is 
expressed in various circles that it will be a happier day when we have a fuller 
understanding of the social causes for good and bad relations among persons, but 
that the day is not yet here. A great thirst exists for systematic and orderly know- 
edge about the causes of emotionally-toned behavior in groups. 
|! The psychological study of social phenomena is beginning to prove generaliza- 
tions which may help interested persons to understand these matters. We shall 
‘try here to pull (and sometimes push) separate pieces of such knowledge together 

"in order to illustrate the effects of the social environment on several types of 
emotional reactions among members in formal organizations. 
^ A willingness to take responsibility for the happiness and security of one 
another is evident in both managers and members of groups. Managers, who are 
paid to be concerned with these matters, are found in many occupations, such as: 
teachers, foremen, nurses, social group workers, camp counsellors, and ministers. 
Even psychotherapists treat patients in bunches these days and say that they do 
so not only because of the time they save by this ‘mass-psychoproduction’, but 

also because groups do things for sick people that a therapist cannot do alone with 

|. his couch and quiet room. Because of the pace set by these leaders, followers in 

- — these varied settings have accepted their lead and believe that it is good form to 

. support team work, use proper channels for making grievances known, encourage 
- harmony, integrate the isolates, or organize to defend their self-respect. 

Acceptance of a belief in the need for good human relations plus the value 

-placed on ‘do-it-yourself’ may account for today's phenomenal growth of ‘anony- 

‘mous’ groups in which amateurs form mutually helpful associations. Groups of 

X troubled persons eager to help one another are found everywhere. Examples are 

4 "those for alcoholics, parolees, homosexuals, parents of handicapped children, 


— former mental patients, and fat people. 
— There are critics who deplore these efforts by both profes 


sionals and amateurs 


) 1. Presidential address delivered before the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, 
^ — New York City, 1 September 1957. 
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because they create social pathologies such as ‘groupthinking’, hands ome, 
‘lonely-crowding’, or being ‘organization men’. Although we cannot understan' 
those critics well enough to be sure whether or not we disagree with them, we must 
surely feel that groups can be a source of good, despite their evils, when we cons 
sider a meeting of the group known as TOPS. The proper name of this society, 
for women only, is Take Off Pounds Sensibly. Their achievement can be described 
most clearly in tons of excess feminine charm discarded by them per year—here 
mass production provides mass reduction. But they also achieve other more subtle 
effects which concern the security of the members. Let us look into a meeting. 

As each member glides into the room she is publicly weighed and her poundage 
is visibly posted. If she has added weight since the last session, she must forfeit ~ 
twenty-five cents for each pound she has gained. In addition, she must wear a small 
pig on her dress until the next meeting. The lady who has violated the code of the | 
group by the greatest amount also wins a big pig for her fireplace mantel at home. g 
During this recording of profits and losses, other members indulge in gentle but 
hostile jocularity which supports the deviant in her noble purpose yet disapprove) 
of her lack of progress. Those who have lost weight are cheered and rewarded b 
the rest. The program at each meeting is a discussion of members’ weighty prob 
lems, such as sneaking candy, or eating to chase the blues; singing songs about 
diets; comments about why one is more confident when slim, testimonials about 
getting closer to friends as one becomes streamlined; and similar activities calcu- 
lated to bolster courage to strive for the happier days ahead. 

The purpose of this group, it is clear, is not only to reduce members to arstate 
of happiness, but also to help one another deal with the emotional problem: 
involved in being overly plump as they affect relations with others. 

Despite the effective functioning of such a group, there are times, in this.anc| 
any other, when things do not go well and no one knows quite why. There als 
are times when relations among members are smooth, and the reasons for th 
are not well understood either. With currently available knowledge, responsible * 
members have no clear guides for explaining what is happening in them.’ 

We seek now to provide some preliminary parts of a systematic account of t” j 
ways in which group properties govern the emotional behavior of members. b 
discussion is limited to two affect-laden aspects of group life: interpersonal rele” 
tions (hostility versus warmth) and self-respect (the value one places on parts of, 
himself). The term ‘group property’ will be used here to refer to any established 
relationship among persons, such as authority, dependence, or cohesiveness; as | 
well as any characteristic of a group's process, such as its goals, or its procedures | 
for reaching these goals. Although the personalities or needs of members mayo 
help to determine the nature of a group’s properties, our interest now is to conceive ¢ 
of the properties as belonging to a particular combination of persons regardless ig 
of their characteristics. 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


Origin of Feelings of Hostility 
When and why do feelings of hostility arise a ile 
; mong members? 
Consider first the fact that group properties can Lims the arousal of hos 
feelings. Even if we assume the well-worn proposition that frustration 8° 
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hostility, we must recognize that an act which is a frustration for one person 
a) may simply be a distraction for another. The nature of the relations previously 
established between frustrators and deprived persons can determine whether an 
d act is a frustration or merely a distraction. 

Take, as an example, a group in which each member expects that all will be 
k _ helpful to each other, but in fact they are not. This can occur in a group in which 
1 ; members are mutually interdependent, where the achievement of all depends upon 
= the degree to which each person does his part. An anti-aircraft gun crew is an 
P illustration of such a group. The failure of any person to help an interdependent 
| group as much as he might is at once a frustration for all. It follows that a mistake 
-or lack of effort by one member will incur the wrath of others. Contrast this with 
' a group of independent persons, each working toward his own individual goal. 

Here the same mistake or lack of effort is not a frustration for neighbors and is 
“not likely to stimulate hostility. Thomas (24) documented these propositions in a 
study of groups with four different degrees of interdependence: in those with high 
interdependence, slow production by others was a cause for anger; in those with 
ow interdependence, the same behavior was not a deprivation and therefore 
stimulated no hostility. 

A need for a unanimous decision in a group also creates interdependence among 
persons, since any disagreer can prevent the group from reaching its goal. A 
member who insists upon his own opinion in opposition to a nearly unanimous 
decision in the rest of the group will have hostility directed toward him. If he per- 
sists in his stubborn opposition, the members’ ill-will can become so strong that 
‘they may reject him from the group. Schachter (15) demonstrated this in America, 
_and then in collaboration with other investigators found that it was essentially so 
in seven European countries as well (16). 
| The nature of this group property, interdependence among members, is such 
hat members exert strong forces on one another to be responsible. Thus, each 
individual expects to have a mutually helpful relationship with others and feels 
frustrated if it is violated. This expectation can also be generated in a group where 

are dependent upon a higher-status person who owns resources they desire 
d who, they expect, will furnish the resources to them. 

Horwitz and his colleagues (7) have shown that a group, when obstructed by 
“an experimenter, does not get particularly annoyed with him if they understand 
that the experimenter has the right to decide for himself whether he should furnish 

them with a desired resource. They become quite hostile, however, after an obstruc- 
tive act by him if they believe that they are to decide whether the experimenter has 
_ : provided the resource they need and whether he should provide it. In this study, 
‘the experimenter (in the role of a teacher) gave instructions to students about 
| building objects out of paper. At intervals he asked the group to vote on whether 
they wished him to repeat his instructions. In all cases, regardless of the fact that 
the group’s vote always called for a repetition, he went ahead to the next step with- 
out it. Thus, he consistently deprived all groups. Persons who had been told at the 
outset that the decision to repeat instructions or to go on would depend upon 
ithe group's vote, became hostile toward the teacher. Those who had been told at the 
eg inning that the teacher’s vote counted twice that of the group were not angered 
_by the depriving act of the teacher. 
~~ In Horwitz’s study the expectation of the group's control over their own future 

was generated by the experimenter. Such an expectation can be created by a group 
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itself. An illustration of this is seen in an experiment by Stotland (18) in which the 
experimenter obstructed movement of individual subjects toward their goals. Half 
of the participants were allowed to have several meetings with others who were 
working, and also being blocked by another experimenter, in an adjoining room. 
Other subjects had no such conferences. Those persons who had meetings developed 
strong feelings of hostility toward the experimenter, but only after the meetings 
had taken place; while those who had no meetings liked the experimenter and 
viewed his obstructions as useful warnings about possible mistakes. Mere member- 
ship in a group apparently stimulated more hostility. This, we believe, was because 
the meetings made the achievement of subjects’ goals more important to them and 
changed their view of the experimenter from being a distraction to being an 
obstruction. 

In sum, groups composed of peers and groups with a hierarchy of members, 
when they generate an expectation that others should be helpful, become hostile 
toward those who are sources of frustration. The conclusion scems warranted 
that hostility arises in a group member to the extent that he has à relationship. 
with others which leads him to expect incorrectly that they will provide resources 
he needs. Dependence and interdependence among persons are likely to generate 
such expectations, and to stimulate more hostility towards a member who errs than 
do independent relations among them. 


Management of Hostility 
Hostile feelings in social settings are notoriously hard to handle. What do group 
members do with them? Some experts advise to *blow them off", others to save them 
for our dogs, and still others that we should be ashamed to have them. Over 
expressions of hostile feelings are usually kept out of sight by well-mannered people 
Despite the belief that aggression should be hidden, it occurs often enough an 
has enough familiar consequences for us to inquire how the characteristics of 
group determine what members do about their hostile feelings. The taboo agains 
aggressive acis is perhaps best indicated by the large amount of interest in th 
topic. Four types of reactions are obvious in recent studies: (a) smoothing-ove 
(b) doing nothing (i.e., withdrawing), (c) acting aggressively, and (d) utilizin 
support when acting aggressively. 
Smoothing-over. Because most people have been taught that aggression is bad, i 
is not surprising that group members often make an effort to smooth over intel 
personal hostility whenever aggression begins to show in voices and gestures: 
Lanzetta (9), for example, reports such behavior from an experiment in whic 
put men to work on a task to be performed under various forms of harassmen 
As the stress mounted, quarreling appeared among the participants bu 
quickly countered by efforts to develop integration and to restore ha 
Schachter and his collaborators (16) also noted this tendency in groups i i 
European countries. Guetzkow and Gyr (5) observed over 90 conferences 
mittees in bureaucratic organizations and noted that smoothing-oveť was Ut Te 
frequent method of handling affect-laden conflict in the meetings. They remar 
that failure to deal effectively with hostility in this manner was accompante w 
strong dissatisfactions when the meeting was over. Bradney (1) has recently $ E A 
that joking among the staff in an English department store seemed to tU” "M 
wrath, in the way usually attributed to the soft answer. 
Examples like these, however, simply testify that people in social se 


€ 
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actively to suppress hostility. Are there conditions in groups that make this sup- 
pression more likely to happen? 

One possibility here is that group members who need help from one another 
will be concerned to restore harmony, should they fall to quarreling among them- 
selves, because each feels all must work together if any is to reach his objectives. 
The need for mutual helpfulness, we noted above, is a condition that is generated 
in an interdependent group. We may expect, then, that persons who are inter- 
dependent with one another are not only more likely to generate hostility toward 
any inept person but also more likely to restore harmony when hostility arises. 
This eagerness to smooth over leaves them perhaps with a residue of hostility which 
is tightly bound but not necessarily reduced. 

Hamblin (6) has provided data relevant to the yearning for harmony in an 
interdependent group. He treated his subjects to what he described as a ‘rowdy 
experiment’. They were required to perform acts of skill while the rules kept chang- 
ing and the experimenters double-crossed them in various ways. Where these per- 
sons were interdependent in earning a good score (he called it cooperative) there 
were strong efforts to smooth over any appearance of hostility among them. Where 
they were in a situation of zero interdependence they engaged in interpersonal 
aggression without restraints. Mintz (10) demonstrated in a series of ingenious 
experiments that persons are less likely to ‘panic’ when frustrated in a cooperative 
group than in a competitive one. If we make the reasonable assumption that his 
measure of panic behavior was an indicator of interpersonal aggression, his data 
also lend support to the notion that mutual interdependence stimulates tendencies 
toward harmony when hostility becomes evident. 


Doing nothing. Another form of dealing with feelings of hostility was suggested 
by Guetzkow and Gyr (5), namely, doing nothing. When conflict arose in the 
conferences they observed, the members stopped talking to one another, allowed 
long pauses to settle on the group, and became concerned with their doodling. 
These are clearly signs of avoidance of conflict; but note that they are also indica- 
tions of withdrawal from the group. 

If we assume that members of a strongly cohesive group are less willing to 
withdraw from it, we should then expect that the less cohesive a group, the more 
will members tend to avoid hostility. Also, the more cohesive a group, the more 
will members be ready to fight when conflicts arise among them. The frequently 
demonstrated fact that highly cohesive groups, compared to less cohesive ones, 
are more ready to reject a person who disagrees with the rest is consistent with this 
generalization. ; 

Support for the view that persons are more likely to meet hostility with aggres- 
sion in more cohesive groups has been provided by French (4). He found that 
ineffective performances by members on tasks in which all were required to work 
as a group led to aggression against those who made mistakes and more so in 
organized than in unorganized groups. He explains that there was a greater we- 
feeling and social freedom in groups with a long history of organization than in 
the newly formed ones. Perhaps it is easier for members of cohesive groups to get 
on insulting terms with one another than it is for members of groups that have 
little cohesiveness. 


Acting aggressively. Overt aggression, it is usually assumed, is directed toward the 
person who is a source of frustration, in order to weaken, change, or destroy him. 
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Yet if one considers an hierarchical organization, it is evident that a E 
position in the hierarchy determines his readiness to become aggressive towar 
E one finding here is that persons whose hostility is aroused direct more ' 
aggression toward the originators of hostility who are lower than themselves in 
status than toward those who are higher. Examples of this are found in various 
settings. Shuval (17) observed that members of higher-status nationalities in Israel 
directed more hostility toward groups of lower levels than the other way abam | 
Zander, Cohen, and Stotland (26), in a study of relations among the mental health 
professions, noted that psychiatrists were more ready to make aggressive € | 
to psychologists and social workers, than the latter to the former. Thibaut f "5 
reported that lower-status boys felt free to make aggressive comments to hig a 
status boys until it became clear to them that they were destined to remain low i 
status. In collaboration with Riecken, Thibaut (23) also demonstrated that aggres- 
sive remarks are readily made toward a provoker of hostility who is Jow in status, 
but are less readily made if the hostility is generated by a higher-status person. 

We conclude that there are strong restraints against the use of aggression ee 
the potential recipient is a superior in a hierarchy. In general, the more a target o 
aggression has power to determine a person’s destiny in respect to the attainment 
of a desired resourcé, the more cautious and inhibited the person is likely to be 
about being aggressive. 

But subordinates are not always cautious, they do attack their superiors. Many 
of the historical documents in the development of the democratic ideal have bee” 
concerned with rationalizing aggression against those at higher levels. These decla- 
rations are often intended to create social support for aggressive acts. They sugges! 
the hypothesis that persons whose hostility is aroused will direct aggression towar 
frustrators who are stronger, or above them in status, to the extent that soci? 
support is available to them. 


Utilizing social support. A dramatic illustration of this hypothesis is found in 
McKinlay Kantor's book about Andersonville, the infamous civil-war prison camp 
located in Georgia. In that enormous pen, offering no shelter, occupied o) 
thousands of men with no sanctioned social structure, weaker men were sham i 
lessly beaten and robbed without any means of protecting themselves from the x 


gangs of robbers. There gradually developed an almost clandestine social supp? 


for several reformers which, with the support of the prison’s officials, eventually 


: a 
led to the overthrow of the wickedly powerful and the establishment of soc 
controls to prevent the misuse of power. 


In the less tense atmosphere of the laboratory it has been observed sever 
times that social Support among subjects has fostered aggression against frustrat! i 
experimenters. Wright (25), for example, noted that, where pairs of nursery sch 
children were forbidden to play with toys they coveted and had previously e 
enjoying, those who were good friends were more likely to attack the experimen $ 
than those who were not friends. Pepitone and Reichling (12) showed that high) 


pat 
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private meetings with others returned to their work with the experimenter bran- 
dishing a new display of bravado and belligerence, whereas those who were in a 
similar predicament but had no meetings showed no aggression toward the experi- 
menter. Most interesting for the present purposes, however, was the fact that the 
greater the identification among the persons who had meetings, the more aggres- 
sion they showed toward the experimenter. 

In union, then, there is strength to aggress against a superior; whether this 
union be based on friendship, cohesiveness, or identification as a member of the 
group. It cannot be said exactly what the nature of this social support is nor why 
it appears to stimulate aggression against a frustrating superior. Does there develop 
à group standard to be aggressive? Is it a shared group goal which must be reached 
at any cost? Is it awareness that friends will satisfy one's needs in case aggression 
toward a higher-status person leads to permanent alienation from the superior? 
Is it that groups can decide among themselves that the frustrator's acts are not 
legitimate and therefore are available for transgression? It would be helpful to 
know what social conditions are necessary for aggression to be directed upward 
in a hierarchy. 

Even though we cannot explain why it is that social support generates these 
results, it is often observed that people who have it sense that it releases them from 
restraints against attacking a superior. In the study of the relations among persons 
in the mental health professions (26) examples of this were noted. Clinical psycho- 
logists on the average reported that they were warm, friendly, and accepting toward 
psychiatrists, but those who had earned offices and titles in their profession, or who 
attributed high power to themselves vis-à-vis psychiatrists, or who wanted more 
power in this relationship, were considerably more critical and ready to be aggres- 
sive against psychiatrists. 

Does the expression of aggression make people feel any friendlier? Does the 
hostility disappear? There are many who think that a good catharsis purges away 
hostility. A cab driver I once had was a strong believer in this. As we were rolling 
along he suddenly pulled over to the curb beside a policeman who was writing a 
ticket for a truck driver. The cabbie leaned out of his window and asked the cop: 
“Now do you feel better, sweetheart? While he drove away from the perplexed 
man in blue he called to me over his shoulder, ‘Now Z feel better!’ 

The efficacy of a catharsis in reducing hostile feelings, however, is not com- 
pletely corroborated. Some have observed that aggression among group members 
reduces further tendencies to engage in it, while others have reported that aggres- 
sion feeds on itself and increases. Perhaps the reduction of hostility after an expres- 
sion of aggression depends upon the degree to which an aggressive act is successful 
in changing the behavior of a frustrator, as Thibaut and Riecken (23) suggest; 
perhaps it is due to the suppression of hostility once it becomes evident, in order to 
preserve good relations among group members; or perhaps it is due to adherence 
to group standards which make it right and proper to show aggression. Our 
understanding of the ways in which social conditions affect the handling of hos- 
tility will not be complete until we know if properties of groups determine the 
alleged soothing values of a catharsis. 


Attraction to Others 
These findings have made it clear that the relations among members of a group 
can have important consequences for the development of interpersonal hostility, 
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its expression, the direction in which it is sent. Let us turn to the warmer cp al 
interpersonal relations. How are feelings of attraction to others developed an 
how are they demonstrated in groups? | "M R 

We can quickly dispense with one point by reconsidering our first cance 
Here we may say that tendencies to be friendly toward others (rather than hosti e) 
occur where the relationships stimulate correct expectations that others will pro- 
vide desired resources. It does not seem necessary to pause over instances of 
empirical findings indicating that we tend to act positively toward those who 
furnish us resources, since this is common enough in our own experiences. Nor 
need we dwell on the point that conditions in a group, such as dependence or me 
dependence, may generate expectations that the others will provide resources an 
that there are often strong forces on all to do so. 

]t is noteworthy, however, that a person's position or role in a group may or 
may not make it possible for him to provide resources he is expected to deliver, 
even when his intentions are to do so. Pelz (11) has shown that foremen, who were 
known to take the side of employees rather than management when such a choice 
was necessary, were nevertheless unattractive to their workers if it was seen that 
they were unable to fulfill their promises because of a lack of acceptance by other 
foremen and superiors. 

The important point is that, if a member receives desired resources in a group, 
he will want to keep his relations with the others as they are. He will, in short, 
want to help maintain the group and will make active efforts to do so. In a variety 
of studies it has been noted that the more persons are attracted to a group the more 
they exhibit behavior beneficial to the group: they are more regular in attendance: 
they remain members longer, they participate more readily in group discussions» - 
they take on responsibilities for the good of the organization, they accept influence 
from others, they actively seek to influence in return, and they feel less jittery of 
nervous in the group. 

_ Activities that are intended to maintain warm relations are every-day events 
in hierarchical organizations. Professors who have received brightly polished apples 
from the young people over whom they have power in classrooms will readily 
recognize this. Ross (14), Cranmore (2), Hurwitz et al. (8), and others have ob- 
served in hierarchical settings various manifestations of the principle that sug 
ordinates are careful to direct warm and friendly comments upward, more tha 

superiors are concerned to direct the same type of behavior downward. " 

Groups that are attractive for their members exercise forces upon them, deli 4 
berately or otherwise, which have high potency. We cannot leave the topic 
attraction to others without briefly recognizing that groups create influences 
members which may be accepted by them only at considerable cost. Tensions ma. 
arise within members as they struggle to behave in accordance with the gro" 

expectations of them. Thomas (24), for example, found that strong pressures, 
act responsibly forced members to the limits of their endurance and ability, 
Emotional tensions, stemming from the conflict between forces to produce an 1 
forces to save themselves, were greater the more demands were put upon on 

Tensions can also arise when members of a group feel that others are plac bi 
pressures on them that are not right or just. In a study of 45 small group? it 
military personnel (27), measures were made of the legitimacy each particip? . 
attributed to the pressures to do well which were put upon him by his geouf 

These measures were taken before he began on a four-day hike under stres 
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conditions. Daily indications of tension and feelings of disturbance were also 
obtained. A participant who felt that the pressures were not ‘right and just' suffered 
considerably more tension than one who viewed the pressures as proper. 


SELF-RESPECT 


We have reviewed a variety of evidence concerning the impact of group pro- 
perties upon emotionally laden interpersonal relations. Groups also affect, as we 
have just been noting, more private emotions (anxiety, disturbance, or worry). 
The way in which characteristics of groups determine the appearance of these 
personal reactions has received little systematic study as yet. One personal quality, 
however, has had more attention than others. It is self-respect, the amount of 
value a person places upon parts of himself that are relevant to the situation he is 
in. This quality has perhaps been given more attention because available theories 
concerning levels of aspiration, environmental therapy, and the power of the 
group over the member have suggested testable hypotheses. Since we are con- 
cerned with the effects of groups, it is useful to examine how their properties deter- 
mine the respect members have for themselves. 

The work of Hoppe and Lewin has shown us that a person's feelings of success 
follow the completion of a task that was not too easy, and that feelings of failure 
stem from incompletion of a task that was not too hard. From other work done or 
inspired by Lewin we also know that groups can determine the level at which a 
person places his aspirations. More recently Festinger (3) has observed that the 
vulnerability of a person to group pressures when evaluating himself is greater on 
matters for which he has no objective criteria available and that the greater the 
cohesiveness of the group, the more the group determines members' evaluations 
of themselves. 

Let us restrict our attention to feelings of failure developed in a group setting. 
Failure is an unpleasant state that anyone responsible for helpful conditions in a 
group would want to prevent if possible. What social conditions stimulate stronger 
feelings of failure in members after an unsuccessful experience? From an experi- 
ment by Stotland and others (19) we may generalize that a failure will cause more 
lowering of a person's self-evaluation if he knows that his group expected a good 
performance than if it expected little from him. In this experiment the group voted 
concerning how well they wanted all members to do on the task, but the ever- 
alert psychologists miscounted the ballots so that half of the groups were told 
that the members wanted high performances and the other half only a mediocre 
level. The subjects all experienced failure on the task and subsequently reported 
how they felt about their performances. The feelings of failure were greater when 
the members indicated that they had accepted higher group expectations of them 
as their own aspirations for themselves. 3 1 , 

From several studies that we have conducted it is possible to list a variety of 
characteristics of groups that determine whether a member accepts the group's 
expectations as his own level of aspiration and that therefore affect his self- 
evaluation after a failure: ; 

1. The expectations of a group are accepted readily if a person is told that the 
group needs his work because it is relevant for the achievement of its goals. When 
a member knows that he has failed on something important to his fellows, his 
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evaluation of his performance is lower than if his failure is on an unimportant task 
19). 

$ A When the level of the group’s expectation is low, but the group lets it be 
known that they strongly expect at least this level of achievement from members, 
then acceptance of the standard is great and feelings of failure following an unsuc- 
cessful performance are great. Where the group sets a high level, however, and 
exerts only weak pressures on the members, the expectations of the group tend to 
be ignored and no great feelings of failure ensue for the members (27). 

3. An experience of failure causes greater lowering in self-evaluation if those 
who know about one’s performance are experts in judging the quality of it, than 
if they are not experts in such matters (20). 

4. When a person fails he lowers his opinion of his own performance more 
where the pressures for doing well are seen as right and just, than where they are 
seen as non-legitimate (27). 

5. When a person fails to conform to the expectations of a group, he has 
stronger feelings of failure if he is not well accepted by others and is a marginal 
member of the group, than if he is well accepted (13). 

One of the commonest properties among members in a group is that they are 
similar. Indeed, the term group is often used to describe any collection of like 
objects or persons. This similarity is usually apparent to the members. When this 
cognitive awareness exists for them, we believe, a necessary condition is at han! 

for identification to develop. Identification is a state in which a person sees that 
parts of himself and parts of other persons are similar, and in which he then 
attributes to himself qualities of the others that were not originally noted as similar 
to himself. Where this process occurs, an individual may take onto himself the 
qualities he attributes to others, including the evaluations they make of themselves 

In several different studies conducted by Natsoulas, Burnstein, Wolfe, an 
Stotland (21) we have examined the way in which the characteristics of a person 
may rub off on one who is identified with him, but not on one who is not identified 
with him. In a typical study, boys were addressed by a deep-sea diver who tol 
them of the life and skills required to be a diver. Identification was generated in 
half of the groups by a contrived series of facts and accidental pieces of information 
which revealed that the diver was very similar to them. Identification was mint- 
mized in the other half of the groups by data which indicated that the diver was 
remarkably different from the boys. In half of the diver’s speeches, within the 
above conditions, he described in glowing terms how successful he had been 1” 
meeting the standards required by the trade. In his other speeches it was mace 
apparent to the audiences that the diver was quite a complete dud. In the instance? 
where identification was generated, the boys who had heard a successful diver raise 
their evaluations of their own abilities on matters which had nothing to do wi 
diving and on which they had made judgements of themselves several weeks 
earlier; while those who heard a poor diver lowered their estimates of themselves 
in these same respects. Among the boys who had no identification with the dive? 
his tales of worth or woe had no strong effect upon their evaluations of their O 
abilities. 

We conclude that a person's evaluation of himself can be affected by th 
cesses or failures of those with whom he is identified 


e 
Identification with a group may also o ^ 

: p ccur, although the process 15, yer? 
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obtained in an experiment in which groups were made to succeed or fail. Those 
who were more identified with their groups were more affected by the successes 
or failures of the groups than were those who had little identification. 


SUMMARY 


We began with the assertion that it is quite usual these days for members in 
groups to be concerned with the happiness and security of one another. It was 
assumed that those responsible for such efforts seek to understand the causes of 
behavior which is relevant to these aims. A number of properties in groups have 
been described which have consequences for the feelings and emotionally toned 
behavior of persons in groups. 

The major points were these: 

1. Hostility arises in a group member to the extent that he has a relationship 
with others which leads him to expect that they will provide the resources he needs, 
but they do not do so. Dependence and mutual interdependence were cited as two 
characteristics of groups which generate such expectations. 

2. The handling of hostility in social settings may be influenced by the qualities 
of groups. In respect to aggressive acts it was proposed that interdependent persons 
will be more inclined to smooth over aggression in an effort to restore harmony, 
groups with little cohesion will tend to withdraw from affect-laden conflict, and 
groups with high cohesion will generate aggression toward a source of frustration. 
In a social hierarchy aggression is directed downward more than upward; but it is 
expressed toward superiors where subordinates support one another. 

3. Warm interpersonal feelings arise in a group member to the extent that he 
has a relationship with others which leads him to expect that they will provide 
desired resources, and they do so. 

4. Persons who are attracted to a group will actively seek to maintain unchanged 
the relations with others. 

5. Emotional tension often arises in group members as they seek to conform 
to demands by their groups. 

6. The evaluation a person places upon himself following a given quality of 
performance is greatly dependent on what the group expects of him, whether he 
internalizes these expectations, and what he thinks of the group. 

7. A person's evaluation of himself is determined by the nature of the qualities 
possessed by those with whom he identifies. 

We have looked at two broad classes of feelings and behavior (interpersonal 
relations and self-respect) out of a wide variety of possible effects which groups 
have on their members. In these we have examined only a limited number of find- 
ings. These results encourage the belief that the ability to explain how social 
Conditions determine emotionally toned behaviors is at a beginning, but well under 
way. Some day, perhaps, we shall know what properties members should establish 
within their organizations in order to have the consequences they desire. 
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Projective Techniques in 


Selection for Counselling 
BORIS SEMEONOFF 


MARRIAGE counselling in Great Britain is carried out almost entirely on a 
voluntary basis, under the auspices of a number of bodies, of which the National 
Marriage Guidance Council, which functions in England, and its Scottish affiliate, 
the Scottish Marriage Guidance Council, are typical examples. The work described 
in this paper was done on behalf of the Scottish Marriage Guidance Council 


during the period 1953 to 1955, and is continuing. 


SELECTION PROCEDURE 


Candidates for training as counsellors are accepted on the basis of a prelimin- 
ary screening: selection proper takes place about half-way through the training 
period, which lasts about four to five months, meetings taking place weekly. There 
is wide agreement among both organizers and candidates that this is the best 
point for selection to take place, since it allows candidates to become acquainted 
with the principles and problems of marriage counselling; at the same time it 
obviates wastage in giving full training to candidates who might eventually be 
rejected. 

"Selection conferences' extend over two days, and employ a procedure modelled 
closely on the leaderless group techniques used at British War Office Selection 
Boards (W.O.S.B.s) and described, e.g., by Harris (3). 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 


The present paper is concerned only with what may be termed the psychological 
tests proper. These fall into two categories: 

(a) Group tests—administered to all candidates in a single one-hour session; 

(b) Individual tests—administered to selected candidates only, in a separate 


interview lasting up to half an hour. 


The group tests comprise the following, administered in the order named: 

1. A modified TAT series, consisting of eight of Murray's pictures (4), pro- 
jected from 35-mm. film-strip, exposed for 20 seconds, followed by 34 minutes? 
writing-time, with a warning half a minute before the end 

2. ‘Self-description’ in two parts: (a) as seen by one's best friend, and (b) as 
Seen by a severe critic. 


r 1. Based on part of a paper (7) read to the Scottish Branch of the British Psychological Society, 
» February, 1956. 
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3. A ten-minute intelligence test, consisting of 20 abstractions items of the - 
Shipley (9) type- 


On the basis of the written tests, and of observation during other parts of t 
selection procedure, as many (mostly probable ‘border-line’) candidates are dion 
for individual testing as time available for this purpose permits. The individual tes 
used has almost invariably been Rapaport’s version (5) of the Goldstein-Scheeret 
Object-Soiting test, although use has also been made of the Trist-Hargreaves e: 
(Semeonoff and Trist, 8), as a check on a doubtful intelligence rating, and o 
additional TAT pictures. 


he 5 


METHOD OF ANALYSIS 


Following W.O.S.B. practice, the projective material has been assessed on an 
impressionistic basis. In the time available during a conference, systematic TA 
analysis along lines such as Murray's own, or Bellak's (1), would not be possible. 
Furthermore, not all the scoring categories would have even prima facie relevance 
to the problem in hand, i.e. the selection of persons likely to make successfu 
counsellors. No job-analysis of marriage counselling has, to our knowledge, been 
published, but in most people's minds a fairly clearly-defined stereotype of the 
counsellor personality undoubtedly exists, and it is primarily in relation to this 
stereotype that the.projective material has been examined. 

An effective counsellor would be likely, on a priori grounds, to be a perso? 
who is sensitive to personal relationships, aware yet tolerant of human failings (ine 
cluding his own), able to recognize contrasted points of view, to inspire confidence 
and—on a slightly different plane—one who has made a sufficiently stable adjust- 
ment to his own life situation. If one accepts the projective hypothesis at all, 0D? 
will confidently expect to be able to recognize most of the above attributes 10 ©. 1 
content of TAT material, self-knowledge in the self-description, and stability J 
Object-Sorting performance and perhaps in formal characteristics of the ie 
It has not been thought necessary, in the present instance, to formulate separa 
hypotheses (except when noted) in relation to each of the 'variables' liste? ^ 
Table 1 and discussed below. In general terms, however, the above attributes les. 
attitudes have been kept in mind, and their bearing on the quantitative variab E 
analysed will be evident. It must be emphasized, however, that while these yP ur 
theses have been implicit in the treatment of the material, it has never been 9 
practice to ‘score’ the variables. : 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to investigate differences between ‘0° “ne 
‘poor’ candidates in respect of indications looked for by the person rea ! Ei 
projective material or noting Object-Sorting performance. The total impres? cj- 
received is of course more than just the sum of these indications, and it isin logis 
tivity to this ‘something more’ that the skill of the selection board psycho? 
resides. ains 

The criterion adopted in this report is the simple one of acceptance as agg 
rejection at the final assessment with which each conference terminatec- i 
an imperfect criterion, since disposal is liable to be affected by the opinion use a 

person who has had access to the test results. The original intention was g 
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criterion the pooled judgements of all selectors except this member, as recorded 
prior to the discussion which led to the ultimate recommendation of acceptance 
or rejection, but it turned out that on this basis division into even two groups 
involved arbitrary placings. 

Validation against success in the counselling role has not yet proved practicable, 
and it is indeed not even entirely relevant to the present purpose, since the task in 
hand is not validation of the projective approach described, but an attempt to 
reduce, as far as possible, the ‘impressions’ to which reference has been made to 
quantitative terms, and to validate these against a limited but unequivocal criterion. 


SUBJECTS 


Results for 90 candidates are reported in this paper. Of these, 21 were men; 
of the 69 women only six were unmarried. It is the policy of the Marriage Guidance 
Council to use unmarried counsellors only when exceptionally well qualified. 
The preponderance of women candidates can be explained by the voluntary nature 
of the work, which, although part-time, makes considerable demands upon the 
counsellor: consequently married women not in full employment constitute the 
main source of recruitment. 

Of the group studied, 47 candidates were accepted and 43 rejected. Of 44 who 
did Object-Sorting, 23 were accepted and 21 rejected. 


TAT PICTURES AND VARIABLES 


The following are the pictures used; Murray's numbers are shown in paren- 
theses, and a very brief indication is given of the assumed relevance of each to work 
in counselling. 


1 (2). A family situation, suggesting conflict between family ties and ambition. 

2 (6BM). Mother-son relationship. 

3 (6GF). Complementary to the preceding picture: a young female in associa- 
tion with a probably older male figure. 

4 (7BM). Father-son relationship; or an advice-seeking situation. 

5 (8GF). A woman alone—a significant situation in many cases of marital 
disharmony. 

6 (I2GF). Mother-daughter relationship; or symbolic, e.g. of conflict between 
good and evil. 

7 (13B). Evocative of attitudes to children, or of understanding the child's 
point of view. 

8 (10). Ambiguous as regards sex identification, and suggestive of themes of 
nurturance or reconciliation, providing therapeutic closure to round off the series. 


It will be noticed that—for reasons which need not be elaborated—pictures 
with strong sexual implications (Murray's 4, 13MF) and those with obvious 
fantastic elements have been avoided. For the most part pictures have been chosen 
which suggest personal relationships rather than individual problems. 

The data have been analysed mostly within the framework of Wyatt's system 
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(10), making use of measures based on about half of his variables. In the account 
that follows, mention is made, where necessary, of any hypothesis on the basis of 
which one might predict direction of a difference. Many cases, however, are 
covered by the generalization that ‘involvement’ in the test situation and empathy 
with the characters in the stories are favourable signs, and that evasiveness, 
ambiguity, or non-conformity with instructions is unfavourable. 


I. Structure (Wyatt's *Story/ Description). To Wyatt’s two categories we have 
added situation as an intermediate category, indicating a rudimentary ‘obvious 
plot, and association, a convenient blanket-term covering responses in which the 
subject, instead of making a story, uses the picture as a stimulus to personal 
reminiscence or reflection. It was assumed that this, and description, reflected un- 
favourable attitudes. Situation, being the most frequent response, was not expected 
to discriminate. 


IL. Stimulus Perception. The interest here lies mainly in omissions and distortions, 
neither of which can, perhaps, be assessed quite objectively. One cannot, of course, 
be certain that an object of which no mention has been made has not been ‘seen , 
and it is also difficult, sometimes, to distinguish between misperception and 
‘original’ responses (in the Rorschach sense). Distortion (here used in an inclusive 
sense) is usually clearest in relation to inanimate objects—e.g. the books in picture 
2 seen as a basket. In relation to persons one cannot be so confident in imputing 
distortion, but unusual attributions of sex (e.g. the girl in 12GF as a young man); 
or age (e.g. the two figures in 6BM as husband and wife), or of emotional tone 
(e.g. girl and man in 6GF as ‘in happy mood’) have been included. 


III. Wyatt's Level of Interpretation. The main contrast is between endopsychic 
(stress on ‘inner experience’) and factual, but cognizance has also been taken © 
the categories symbolic, which is self-explanatory, and conditional. This category 
has been applied where the writer makes it clear that his story turns on the jnter- 
pretation of certain details, or where alternative interpretations are actually given. 
The two last-named categories partly overlap the endopsychic and factual—be 
tween which themselves it is indeed sometimes difficult to draw a line. The endo- 
psychic response, regarded as favourable, has been scored only as ‘pure’ en 2 
psychic, arrived at by giving precedence to all other categories. Symbolic an 

conditional responses have been taken to be unfavourable. Since use of the factu, 
level can be interpreted as indicative either of a ‘practical’ or :commonsense 
attitude, or of lack of interest in other people's thoughts and feelings, no hypothes 

was attached. 


i e 
IV. Selection and number of Focal figures. It was supposed that a mark of E 


acceptable counsellor would be ability to see contrasted points of view, 4$ $% an 
by identification with more than one focal figure. It proved difficult to devise n 
adequate criterion of identification; various possibilities tried are shown in Table 

No attempt was made to analyse appropriateness of identification. 


J 
V. Personal Relationships. Complementary to the above is the study of the form? 
personal relationships treated by the subject. The hypothesis here is that uoh 
acceptable counsellor will think and write largely in terms of relationships uch 
as husband/wife, child/parent, etc. In addition to the number of mentions 9 rio?" 
relationships which figure in a candidate's responses, the variety of these rela 
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ships may be expected to be significant, although reference to the marital relation- 
ship might perhaps have special importance. Examination of the data suggested 
that 24 different types of relationship could be distinguished—this without in- 
cluding the type labelled by Wyatt emotional, a category which overlaps classifica- 
tion on the formal basis. 


VI. Press. Some comparisons have been made in terms of Murray's concept of 
press, interpreted rather freely as positive or negative, according as events seem to 
be going well or badly for the characters in the story. This is the area where, in 
particular, direction of difference was not predicted, since it was felt that pre- 
ponderance of positive press might be identified either with satisfactory adjustment 
or with facile optimism; negative press with a realistic recognition of difficulties 
or with a defeatist outlook. Another possibility is ambivalent press, which may 
similarly be interpreted as showing ability to ‘see both sides’ of a problem, or in 


terms of vacillation. 
A special case, however, occurs where ambivalent (predominantly negative) 


press is coupled with a positive or ‘constructive’ attitude, as in the following 
example: j 


(Picture 2). While her mother continued to rule the farm, her brother took 
over his father’s work as well as his own and worked field and pasture through 
long days. For the girl there was now no further chance of academy and college, 
—all that knowledge must be locked away with the books she had cherished; 
but as she worked in yard and meadow a deep conviction held in her that some 
day she too would emerge from her toil. 


This response pattern, presumed favourable, has been given separate treat- 


ment and has proved highly discriminative. 
Finally, absence of any clearly-defined press has been noted, and predicted to 


be unfavourable. An example is: 


(12GF). There seems to be no relationship at all between the nun (?) and the 
younger woman, and one feels that they may be merely adjacent people in a 
street, the younger looking (in a not very attentive way) at something passing, 
and the nun being more immediately interested in something which is familiar 


to her. 


VII. Miscellaneous. Of a number of features falling outside Wyatt's system which 
suggested themselves, three are included here. 


Giving identity to the character through the use of proper names, or vividness 
to the stories by the introduction of conversation, may both be expected to indicate 
the involvement characteristic of the acceptable counsellor. In contrast, a quality 
to which the term distancing has been applied suggests withdrawal from the 


ò H H 
stimulus or, by implication, from the life situation it represents. It has been used 


to cover such responses as, e.g., 
seeing the fields, etc., in picture 2 as a painted backcloth; 
substitution of an unrelated person for a commonly-accepted parent figure; 
denial or diminution of the emotional content of a picture; 
comment on the artistic merit of a picture. 
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imi ther categories as well, 
Some of these and similar features are subsumed under o "gor s 
but the manifestations, although heterogeneous, seemed to be readily identifiable, 
and to fall logically together. 


OBJECT-SORTING 


The results for Object-Sorting were treated along similar general lines to hoy 
for TAT. The principal comparisons were in respect of an ‘adequacy Score, dd 
culated separately for Parts I and II. This was obtained by allowing 3, 2, 1, an n 
points respectively for sortings or verbalizations scored as +, da Fa and i 
according to Rapaport's convention (5, pp. 401-2). In Part I ('active concept 
formation) these scores apply to both sorting and verbalization; in Part II (‘passive 
concept formation) only verbalization takes place. To equalize possible scores as 
between Parts I and II, and between subjects whose ‘own choice’ in Part I was oF 
was not the same as one of the standard sample objects, six-sevenths of the score 
was taken for subjects in the latter category. 

Rapaport's ‘levels’ of concept formation were also examined, for the test as à 
whole. Of these, definitions on the abstract level were regarded as a favourable 
indication. No hypothesis was attached to concrete or to functional definitions. 
Rapaports attribution of pathological significance of syncretistic, fabulated, 
symbolic, and chain definitions was accepted, and all these were accordingly pre- 
dicted to be unfavourable. Comparisons were made for each separately (except for 
chain, of which insufficient cases occurred), and also for all pathological responses 
taken together. 

Finally, on the basis of similar work in another field (6), two further com- 
parisons involving unfavourable indicators were made: 


1. "Egocentric' responses, i.e. those verbalizations in which direct reference 
was made to the subject’s own experience or circumstances, e.g. ‘It’s how we fil 
our tool-chest at home . . . we might be making a gate, or some toys for the 
children." 

2. Rapaport's split/narrow sorting, 
structions. Other variations in concept 
attention has been paid to th 


as indicative of non-compliance with 10- 


à e 
span have not been analysed, since little 
em operationally. 


STATISTICAL TREATMENT 


markedly J-shaped, Festinger's test 
(2) has been used. Significance of di 
assessed using a one-tailed test in 
has allowed prediction of direction of di 
thesis was attached a two-tailed test h 
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TABLE 1 COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORES FOR ACCEPTED 
AND REJECTED CANDIDATES, ALL TESTS 
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(One-tailed tests roman type; minus indicates difference contrary to expectation. Two-tailed tests 
italic type; minus indicates higher score in Reject group) 


TAT Mean score F 
variable Accept Reject gs 
I Structure 
I-1 Plot 2:98 2:05 23 
I-2 Situation 4:45 481 —:09 
I-3 Description 32 +52 1:63 
1-4 Association 09 31 3:44* 
II Stimulus perception 
II-1 Distortion, personal “51 48 —1:06 
II-2 Distortion, impersonal *51 -69 1:35 
II-3 Total distortions 1:00 1-16 1:16 
III Level 
III-1 (Pure) endopsychic 5:83 4-91 :27* 
III-2 Concrete-factual I7 1:36 —1:16 
III-3 Symbolic :23 :52 2:26* 
III-4 Conditional :67 1:05 1:57 
IV Focal figures 
IV-1 Total number of focal figures 11-94 11-17 13 
1V-2 Number of stories with more than 
1 focal figure 4:75 4:37 17; 
IV-3 Number of stories with more than 
1 ‘fully’ focal figure 3-32 3:00 “14 
IV-4 Number of stories with no focal figure 09 +36 4:00** 
V Personal relationships 
V-1 Total number of relationships 8-19 7:00 :25* 
V-2 Number of different relationships 5:38 4:36 :36** 
V-3 Spouse relationship 1:19 1-12 1:06 
V-4 Stories not mentioning relationships 1:49 2:45 -3844 
VI Press 
VI-1 Positive press 2:00 2:29 —'17 
VI-2 Negative press 4:68 419 +22 j 
VI-3 Ambivalent press 96 60 1:60 
VI-4 Ambivalent press with positive attitude 1:47 -76 1:93** 
VI-5 Positive attitude 57 "17 2776** 
VI-6 Absence of press :36 “79 2:19* 
VII Miscellaneous 
VII-1 Proper names 1-04 :83 1:25 
VII-2 Conversation +53 “40 1-33 
VII-3 Distancing 1-70 2-50 254 
Object-sorting 
Variable 
Adequacy: Part I 19:8 152 4S. 
Part II 281 26:0 16 
Concept level 
Abstract 11:43 10:57 17 
Functional 1-09 43 210 
Concrete 2:44 3-67 —24 * 
Fabulatory 22 7 323 
Syncretistic 52 :62 1-19 
Symbolic +26 43 1:65 
Total pathologica 1:22 1-91 1:57 
Egocentric response 48 1:10 2:29 
Split/narrow span 1:35 1:05 —143 
Intelligence 14:47 12:12 94 


* Significant at 5% level of confidence. 


* * Significant at 1% level of confidence. 
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RESULTS 


Results for all comparisons, including intelligence test scores (but not rx» 
description, which is reserved for another Occasion) are summarized in Table 1. : 

It will be seen that among 33 one-tailed comparisons only 2 (negligible) differ 
ences are in the wrong direction, while 14 reach a minimum level of significance. 
For 7 two-tailed comparisons, differences are almost equally divided, and none is 
significant. 


DISCUSSION 


TAT Material 


The most fruitful field would seem to be that of personal relationships; contrary 
to expectation, use of the spouse relationship in this context has no particular 
significance. Concern with ‘endopsychic’ matters, and with some aspects of per- 
sonal attitudes, seems also to be important. Faulty or idiosyncratic stimulus per- 
ception, on the other hand, does not seem to have much significance, nor do formal 
qualities of story production generally. Further measures indicative of awareness 
of problems (e.g. excess of negative over positive press) might prove discriminative; 
they have not been developed here, simply because they represent a quantitative 


approach to the protocols which has not been used in the actual operation of the 
procedure. 


Object-Sorting and Intelligence 


The higher incidence of concrete conceptualizations among Reject candidates, 
although not significant, is in line with the same group’s more frequent use of the 
*concrete-factual" level in TAT. It also suggests that, at least in this context, it is 
not of first importance to draw a distinction (sometimes difficult to make) between 
concrete and fabulatory responses. 


x What emerges most clearly from the whole study, 
discriminative value of adequacy in Part I of Object-Sorting, particularly when it 
is borne in mind that the correlation of 0- i 


borderline group.? Part II 
correlation (r = 0:38) with intelligence scores than did Part I (r — 0-19). Never- 
theless, Part II i i i Scope for verbalizations ° 
predictive inter 

triviality. 


; 1 ough low) correlations, and superficial resemblances 
in mode of presentation, Object-Sorting is not of course intended to function as 2 
test of intelligence, and if a choice had to be made one would be inclined to retain 
€ à significant correlation between intelligence 


2. Since no ‘dimension’ of acceptability can be establi os : this 
; es ablishe correc 
coefficient for restriction of range. d, it is not possible to 


p. 
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A Prediction Formula 


_ Although it forms no part of the intention in presenting this material, a pre- 
diction formula based on such multiple regression may be of interest. A combina- 
tion of the intelligence measure with the variables designated V-4 and VI-4 in 
Table J yields a multiple correlation of R = 0-48, with weights of about —1, 
—9, and 4-10 respectively. This is of course a rather low figure, but satisfactory 
in the sense that it calls attention to the need to assess the total pattern of the test 
responses, which cannot be broken down into a complete range of fully quantifiable 
components. 

The at least partial validity of the approach as a whole would, however, appear 
to have been demonstrated. 


SUMMARY 


A projective battery, consisting of a modified TAT series, self-description, and 
Object-Sorting was applied to candidates for training as Marriage Guidance 
counsellors. TAT protocols were assessed by an inspection method, based on the 
recognition of formal and content categories derived mainly from Wyatt’s system 
of analysis. The protocols were later scored in terms of these variables, some of 
which were shown to be of high discriminative value, as was adequacy of con- 
ceptualization in Part I of Object-Sorting. 
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Behavior and Productivity in 
Bi-Racial Work Groups' 


IRWIN KATZ, JUDITH GOLDSTON, AND 
LAWRENCE BENJAMIN 


INTRODUCTION 


FIELD studies have shown that close contact between Negroes and whites in the 
United States may be marked by tension and conflict, or by harmonious inter- 
action; as yet little is known about the factors that produce one effect or the other. 
Experiments are needed in which features of the contact situation that are believed 
to be important are systematically varied, and ongoing social behavior is observed 
and recorded. The present investigation is of this type. It is concerned with com- 
munication and productivity in small groups of Negro and white men working 
under various conditions of reward and prestige. 

Results of a field study by Katz (6) suggest that Negro-white interaction may 
profitably be regarded as a special case of interaction between persons of high 
status and persons of low status. Thus, communication in bi-racial groups may 
be expected to follow patterns similar to those observed in all-white status hier- 
archies. In experiments by Thibaut (8), Kelley (7), and Hurwitz et al. (4) on groups 
with status differentials it was found that the direction of communication between 
participants at different status levels was mainly upward. All of the investigators 
interpreted the upward communications as being, to some extent, a substitute for 
blocked upward locomotion. The uniformity of results is particularly striking 
when it is noted that no two studies utilized the same basis of status differentiation. 
Both Thibaut and Kelley also reported indications of suppressed inter-level 
hostility, particularly on the part of low-status individuals against those of high 
status, while Hurwitz et al. stressed the cautious, ego-defensive nature of behavior 
by the ‘lows’ toward the ‘highs’, one manifestation of which was their tendency 
to talk less than did the ‘highs’ during discussions. 

What do these results suggest regarding Negro 
consider a relatively simple situation, namely, a sma 
characteristics: there are in the group equal numbers of Negro men à! 3 
none of whom have experienced close interracial contact previously; all qp ae 
identical task roles and about equal task competence; performance is rewarde 
on an individual but noncompetitive basis; there are no special Coe 
building" influences or task-motivating influences acting on the group as a W ole. 
Certain assumptions can be made about the factors governing social behavior in 


this situation: 
1. Nonhostile withdrawal. There undoubtedly will exist restraint 


-white interaction? We shall 
Il group with the following 
nd white men, 


s of a nonhostile 


285 (24) between the Office of Naval 


1. Thi rried out under Contract Nonr- b y 
is research was carrie oah Katz 


Research and New York University. The project is under the 
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nature against interracial communication. Lack of previous acquaintance with 
other-race persons will create a sense of ‘psychological distance’ between oneself 
and other-race men in the group. This feeling will be strengthened by any perceived 
cultural differences between oneself and them. 


2. Hostile withdrawal. Interracial hostility will arise from various sources and will 
inhibit Negro-white interaction. (a) To the extent that they exist, negative attitudes 
about the other race as a whole will predispose participants to react hostilely to 
other-race men. In general, hostility will give rise to restraints against all forms of 
behavior that might create greater interracial intimacy than required in the situa- 
tion. (b) Fear of status-loss through association with persons of low social status 
will produce in whites a tendency to ignore Negro group members. (c) Fear of 
rejection by whites will give rise to a corresponding tendency toward hostile and 
defensive withdrawal on the part of Negroes. 


3. Inhibition of hostility. Fear of harmful consequences to oneself will inhibit the 
direct expression of interracial hostility. 


4. Substitute locomotion. There will exist a force acting on the Negro men to inter- 
act with the high-status whites as a form of behavior in the direction of a more 
attractive position. 


5. Feelings of inadequacy. Negroes will tend to feel inadequate when the group is 
engaged in tasks that appear to require abilities which, according to traditional 
stereotypes, are possessed in greater degree by the high-status whites. 


From Assumptions 4 and 5 it follows that Negroes will direct a larger pro- 
portion of their nonhostile behavior to whites than will whites to Negroes, From 
Assumptions 1 through 5 it follows that Negroes will be in greater conflict about 
communicating than whites and will, therefore, communicate less. It is not pre- 
dictable from the Assumptions whether Negroes will talk mainly to one another 


or to whites. But it does appear that whites will talk mainly to one another, tend- 
ing to ignore the Negroes. 


Effects of a group goal. Deutsch (2) found that group reward, as compared with 
individual-competitive reward, produced more friendliness, cooperation, and pro- 
ductivity in all-white discussion groups. He attributed these results to the ‘promo- 
tive interdependence’ of participants under group reward. If his interpretation 1$ 
correct, similar effects should occur when a group reward situation is compare 
with one of individual but noncompetitive reward, except that the magnitude o 
some differences might be smaller. 
Again referring to the bi-racial work group that we described above, what 
would be the effects of distributing rewards on the basis of the total group's pe^ 
formance, rather than on the basis of individual performance? First, it is to 
expected that under group reward the group as a whole will show more friendliness» 
cooperation, and productivity than under individual reward. Further, there 1$ 
reason to believe that the introduction of a Broup goal will produce specific € eat 
on behavior between races. We have assumed that interracial hostility in tbe 
group will be based largely on false beliefs and perceptions. ‘Promotive inter" 
dependence’ will tend to correct false perceptions of other-race men in two e 
tinguishable ways: (1) Cooperative interaction. will present the person ith 
information about other-race participants. The information will bear upon vas 
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ever abilities and personal characteristics are brought into play by the common 

task. Receptiveness to the information will be high because of its instrumental 

b value in achieving one's own (i.e. the group's) goal. (2) Cooperative interaction 

Ji. will create a shift in the frame of reference for perceiving other-race men in the 
group. They will be seen less as Negroes or whites and more as contributing 
members of one's ‘team’. It is anticipated, therefore, that under group reward, as 
compared with individual reward, there will be less tendency for whites to talk 
more than Negroes, and communications of both whites and Negroes will be more 
evenly distributed between own-race recipients and other-race recipients. 

other condition of groups that is likely to increase 


d productivity is that of high prestige. Back (1) 
stige by stressing honorific features 


Effects of group prestige. An 
friendliness, cooperation, an 


1 endowed two-person discussion groups with pre: 
of membership, and found that this produced a high level of voluntary interaction 


1 and receptiveness of members to one another's ideas. It seems likely that when the 
attractiveness of membership in a group is increased through prestige, the attrac- 
tion of members for each other will also increase. Hence, with high prestige 
endowment our hypothetical bi-racial work group ought to show more friendliness, 
cooperation, and productivity—the last particularly when the prestige endowment 
involves a belief among members that their work is important and that they have 


been specially selected for it. 
Further, there are reasons Ww 
.. effects on behavior between races. Asint 
assumed that there will occur a shift in the frame of 
race group members. The tendency will be to view t 


and more as fellow-members of a small élite. Since the percei 
will be altered in an upward direction, whites will experience /ess fear of status-loss 


through association with them. The increased communication between races will 
have a corrective effect on members’ erroneous beliefs about other-race persons. 
Thus, under high prestige, as compared with a neutral prestige condition, there 
will be less tendency for whites to talk more than Negroes, and communications 
of both whites and Negroes will be more evenly distributed between own-race 


recipients and other-race recipients. 


hy prestige endowment should produce specific 
he group reward condition, it can be 
reference for perceiving other- 
hem less as whites or Negroes 
ved status of Negroes 


5p THE EXPERIMENT 


Overview of the Design ‘kin er f 

Negro and white men college students were employed to work A EA = 
four—two Negroes and two whites—on a series of tasks that were a e 5 
‘materials that are being developed for vocational aptitude tests . "s oe 
worked a total of 12} hours, divided into four or five AN. p d abs 
ticular combination of High Prestige (Hi P) or Neutral Prestige ( ier. ca 
Reward (Grp R) or Individual Reward (Ind R). A two-by-two pec Vue aru 
utilized, with four groups in each cell. As dependent ores ia d behavior 
and productivity were measured by means of observers’ classifications 
and objective measures of output. * 


ry E $. - 
ality data are to appear in another report. 


a 2. Sociometric, attitudinal, and person 


1 
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The Sample 

Subjects were recruited from colleges and universities in New York City. The 
original intent was to use only Negro and white men who were Northern-born, 
undergraduate students between the ages of 18 and 25, and who had academic 
grade averages of C+ or better. Unfortunately, these criteria had to be modified 
because of the relatively small number of Negro college students in New York 
City. The Negro sample, as finally constituted, was notably heterogeneous in some 
respects, 


Negro subjects. For the total Negro sample of 32 men the age range was 18 to 33 
and the mean was 24-1. Nineteen men were Northern-born undergraduates. Six 
Ss were Southerners who were enrolled in summer-session graduate courses in 
New York. (There were two Southerners in each of two treatments and one in 
each of the remaining treatments.) In addition, seven men were foreign-born 
undergraduate students—five from the British West Indies and two from Ghana. 
(There were two foreign-born students in each of three treatments and one in the 
fourth treatment.) 


White subjects. For the total white sample of 32 men the age range was 18 to 31 
and the mean was 22 (2-1 years below the Negro mean). All of the white Ss were 
Northern-born undergraduates. Twenty-one of them were Jewish, six were Catho- 
lic, and five were Protestant. 


Establishment of the Experimental Conditions 1 

The experimental laboratory consisted of a behavior room and an adjacent 
observational room connected by a one-way window and a one-way sound system. 
Floor dimensions of the behavior room were 8}’ x 14'. It was furnished with a 
Square table and four chairs. Members of each experimental group had no contact 
in the laboratory with members of any other experimental group. At the first 
session the four men of a group were assigned seats around the table so that men 


race person and an other-race person. Seating remained the same throughout the 
experiment. Arm-bands were worn for identification. j 
At the outset the men were told that they were to try out various potential 
test materials and afterwards to describe their reactions to the tasks. It was €x- 
plained that their performance would be Observed by the experimenter and an 
assistant through the one-way window. If possible, sessions of two and a hal 


hours were scheduled for five successive School days, for a total of 23 
hours. 


Reward variable. All groups were told that a bonus of 25 cents an hour, in additio? 
to the base pay of one dollar an hour, could be earned by every man. For inductio" 
of Group Reward (Grp R) Ss were told that the bonus would be based on 1 
quality of performance of the group as a whole (‘interest and effort shown’) 2? 


e NOME ; do Ne. 
competitive, i.e. "Whether or not one man gets the bonus will have nothing 5. the M 
with another man's chance of getting it. At the beginning of each new tas 
men were briefly reminded of the bonus setup. 
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Prestige variable. For induction of High Group Prestige (Hi P) Ss were told at the 
first session that they had been specially selected on the basis of grades and instruc- 
tors' recommendations and that they were expected to perform better than most 
of the other groups in the project. (Every man in the sample was at least slightly 
above the average of his school in scholastic performance.) At the start of the 
second session and all subsequent sessions these remarks were briefly restated. 
The No Group Prestige (No P) groups were given no instructions relating to 
prestige. 


The Tasks 

Erector. Three construction tasks were used. For each one a box containing enough 
Erector Set parts to build four identical models was placed in the middle of the 
table. One picture of the model was placed on top of the box. Ss were instructed 
that each man was to build his own model but that they might help each other as 
much as they liked. 


Human relations problems. There were two human relations problems that sup- 
posedly tested ‘ability to understand other people's feelings and reaction’. The 
group had 30 minutes to discuss each problem and come to agreement about suit- 
able answers to three questions. Before and after the discussion the men were 


required to write their own answers to the questions. 


Logical problems. Five logical problems were employed which were arithmetically 
simple but logically ‘tricky’. The experimenter read aloud one problem at a time 
and directed the men to reach unanimous agreement on a solution. Hints were 
given, if necessary, to prevent prolonged frustration. 


Stick puzzles. These puzzles were taken from Katona (5). In each a pattern of 
Squares, made with sticks 44” long, was arranged in the center of the table. The 
group had to reduce the number of squares by moving a limited number of sticks 
to new positions. There was no restriction on number of practice moves. Hints 
were given when necessary to prevent prolonged frustration. 


Map. The essential features of a small military map had to be projected onto a 
white poster board measuring 28" x 40" that was tacked to a wall. Colored pencils, 
erasers, rulers, and scratch paper for computations were provided. 


Ball-and-Spiral. This task has been used by French (3) and others. The present 
apparatus was a spiral track 34” wide that ascended from a 4' X 4' base to a center 
hole about 24" above the base. There were 3$ rotations in the track, the outside 
edge of which was open, so that a rubber ball could roll off freely. At each cornet 
of the base was a handle. With one man grasping each handle, a group had to 
maneuver the ball to the top by tilting the apparatus. k 
Ball-and-Spiral was the last task administered to each group and was intended 
to test the effects of the various experimental treatments on ability to work co- 
operatively during prolonged frustration. Therefore, it was set up as a standard 
situation, identical for all groups. The instructions were designed to conceal the 
difficulty of the task, and to persuade the men to risk part of their earnings in a bet 
Which they were likely to lose, Ss were told that every man would win 50 cents 
each, time the group got the ball to the top, but would lose 50 cents if the group 
did not succeed at least once in 30 minutes. At the end of the first half hour Ss 
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were induced to bet again for a second half hour. No goals were made during the 
first period, but three groups were able to make one goal each during the second 
period. Afterwards, all groups were told that they had been deliberately deceived 
about the true difficulty of the task, and that any ‘gambling losses’ they had 
incurred were cancelled. 


Rest periods. There were seven rest periods, each about ten minutes long, which 
were intended to facilitate social interaction. 


Measures of Social Interaction 

Social behavior was classified by observers as it occurred, according to a set 
of categories that had been developed in preliminary experiments. In all, three 
Observers were used. One observer was used for all 16 groups, while the other two 
worked only part of the time for the purpose of measuring inter-observer agree- . 
ment. The chief observer was familiar with the main hypotheses relating to reward 
and prestige, but was ignorant of the treatments accorded particular groups. The 
two auxiliary observers were totally uninformed about the independent variables 
and the hypotheses. A behavior sampling procedure was used which consisted 
of ten-minute recording periods alternating with ten-minute rest periods. A run- 
ning account of all task-irrelevant remarks was kept by the experimenter. 


RESULTS 


ADEQUACY OF TECHNIQUES 
Behavior Categories 


a Thirty-one categories were used to classify behavior in six task situations. 
"es on one task, Map, were not used because of poor agreement between 
observers, which resulted from inadequate observational conditions. Some of the 


opinion, suggestion, etc.; (39) Agrees. The number i ; particular 
tasks varied from three to eight. eS ee 
Most of the 13 classifications of behavi i E 
ee pra avior yielded two types of score: num 
Sar ee Initiated, and an ‘S’ Score, to be defined Inter which has tO S 
wi e ratio of communications directed to own-r tc iai ther-rac 
cin ong Wn-race recipients and to 0 


Agreement between observers. The main ; inde 
ors. Observer and an auxiliary observer 1! 
pendently recorded behavior in the first ten gn y relations 


(Rho) of group scores on number of communications initiated were comp" 


ie 


py 
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Observer correlations were obtained also for Negro S-scores and for white S-scores. 
The range of Rho values was :13 to -92, with a median of -83. Similar levels of 
inter-observer agreement were found between the chief observer and the second 
auxiliary observer, who independently classified behavior in the last three groups. 


Tests of, ‘possible bias in the chief observer. The sign test was used to estimate whether 
the chief observer, who was acquainted with the experimental hypotheses, was 
consistently more or less in the direction of predicted results than were the other 
observers. In tests for every category of behavior no values of Z exceeded -90 
(p—-18), indicating that the chief observer was not measurably biased. 


Effectiveness of the Inductions of Reward and Prestige 
In order to establish whether the instructions that were given Ss for purposes 
of inducing Reward and Prestige conditions were understood and remembered, 
items were included in a questionnaire which Ss filled out at the end of the last 
session. An open-ended question asked: *What did you think your bonus depended 
on? Two-thirds of the men who had experienced Group Reward (Grp R) answered 
appropriately and the rest gave ambiguous replies. Only four men under Individual 
Reward (Ind R) stated that the bonus depended on the total group's performance, 
nine answered appropriately, and the rest appeared somewhat confused about the 
bonus (probably because just before administering the terminal questionnaire the 
experimenter had always announced identical bonuses forthe four group members). 
. Three questions dealt with the effectiveness of High Prestige (Hi P) instruc- 
tions: (1) *Did you really believe you were specially selected for this job?’ (2) “Were 
you proud to be a member of this select group?’ (3) ‘Did it make you try harder 
than you would have otherwise?’ Since perfect candor in replying to these questions 
was hardly to be expected, it is reassuring that only seven men out of 32 denied any 


effect at all. 


ADEQUACY OF SAMPLES 


Tests of effects of heterogeneity in Negro sample. It will be recalled that the Negro 
sample included Northern-born men, Southerners, and foreigners. Since the treat- 
ment subsamples could not be equated on Negro geographic characteristics, it 
was important to know whether these characteristics affected behavior. For each 
of the four R-P treatments, groups in which both Negroes were Northern-born 
were compared by means of t-tests with those in which at least one Negro was 
non-Northern. Tests were made for all important categories of behavior and in 


no case was ! significant at the -10 level. 


White Ss’ previous acquaintance with Negroes. One of the items in a post-experi- 
mental questionnaire that was mailed to white Ss inquired about previous acquaint- 
ance with Negroes. Uninformed judges placed replies in four categories, indicating 
degree of intimacy reported. Mean scores for the four experimental treatments 


were very similar. 


A. EFFECTS OF THE ETHNIC VARIABLE 


-white interactions under *standard' con- 


Predictions were made for Negro 
d that these hypotheses should 


ditions (Ind R-No P treatment). It was not intende 
I 


only four groups. Replications are to provide the necessary expansion. None the 
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be tested by the present experiment alone, since the Ind R-No P subsample had 
less, it is of interest to know whether the predictions held for all treatments com- < 
bined, and, if so, whether they held despite the occurrence of the predicted ‘favor- . | 

È 


able’ effects of Grp R and Hi P. 


It was predicted that Negroes would initiate fewer communications than whites under 
standard conditions. 

Values of F for effect of Ethnic (E), Reward (R), and Prestige (P) variables on 
total amount of communication of all kinds are presented in Table 1.8 Negro-white 
differences (i.e. effects of Ethnic variable) were highly significant on every task. 
In every case white scores were higher than Negro scores (not shown in Table 1). 


TABLE 1 VALUES OF F FOR EFFECT OF ETHNIC (E), REWARD (R), AND p 
PRESTIGE (P) VARIABLES ON TOTAL AMOUNT OF COMMUNICA- 
TION OF ALL KINDS 
SOURCE TASK 
Human Stick Logical 
Erector Relations Puzzles Problems Spiral 
R 4-28 <1-0 «ro 26 cro 
P <1-0 «ro 1:3 «ro «ro 
E 311€ 22:3¢ 22-0¢ 28-8¢ 8-9¢ y 
R/P «ro 19 <10 «ro ga { 
R/E «r0 «r0 «r0 1-5 «r0 A 
P/E Ts] 2:95 r2 «ro «ro 
R/P/E 6:8^ «ro 2:0 2:2; aue 


a. p«-10; b. p«-05; c. p<-01 


It is apparent that R and P had little effect on total communication: the only 
notable F was for R on Erector (F—4-22, just short of the -05 level of significance). 
There were three trends toward interaction effects, and on Erector there was a 
significant triple interaction (F=6:8, p<-05).4 Regarding the last, cell means 
indicated that the greatest differences between Negroes and whites occurred under 
Ind R-No P and the smallest differences under Grp R-No P. 1 

Table 2 presents Ethnic differences in amount of communication by individua 
categories and tasks. Vacant cells signify that the category listed to the left was 
not employed on the task indicated. For all F-ratios greater than 1-0 white scores 
were higher than Negro scores (not shown in Table 2). Significant values 0°. " 
were obtained on 16 out of 25 measures. Except for Spiral, a majority of categorie 


3. The analysis of variance might appear to violate the assumption of independence, 
Ethnic variable involved two sets of scores, white and Negro, from the same groups. ups 
the actual correlations (Rho) between white and Negro SCOTS in the 16 experimental gm e 
approximated zero in most cases, and never achieved the -05 level of significance. Moreover, votive 
were inflated estimates of correlation, inasmuch as the 16 groups were drawn from four distin 
R-P treatments. es ol 
4. Throughout, ‘trend’ refers to cases of p<+10>-05, and ‘significant result’ refers jogas 
p<:05. 


y 
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on every task yielded significant differences, thus supporting the prediction when 
applied to all treatments. 


TABLE 2 VALUES OF F FOR EFFECT OF E VARIABLE 
ON AMOUNT OF COMMUNICATION BY CATEGORIES 


CATEGORY TASK 
Human Stick Logical 
Erector Relations Puzzles Problems Spiral 
1 5:2 
2 14-5** 12:23" — 0:5** TOR 
3 8:3** «ro 
5 1:6 
T «ro 
13 23:9"* 
14 2:0 
20 = «ro 
21 — — 1797% — — 
31 — 14-6** 19-4** 244** — 
32 784% 14-7** — 144** — 
35 E NE bad 24 5-6* = 
39 «ro «ro — 1:0 — 


* p<:05; ** p<-01 


Some hypotheses have to do with the social direction of communications— 
ie. with the proportion of communications directed to own-race persons and to 
other-race persons. Of the 25 types of behavior that were used, three were non- 
targeted. To compare: the proportions of own-race and other-race utterances in 
the remaining 22 categories, it was necessary to devise a suitable score. A simple 
ratio score was inappropriate for two reasons: it would not take account of remarks 
directed to the group as a whole, and it would not take account of the fact that 
each person had potentially two other-race targets and only one own-race target. 

A satisfactory measure of ‘bias’ in communication, the S-score, was devised 
by Professor Isidor Chein of New York University. The range of possible S-scores 
is zero to 100, where 100 indicates the maximum possible ethnocentric bias (all 
responses are directed to the other person of one's own race), 0 indicates the 
maximum possible opposite bias (all responses are directed to one or both persons 
of the other race), and 50 indicates the neutral point (responses are distributed 
according to random expectation). The main steps in the development of the 
S-score are described in the Appendix, in order to make clear its rationale. Before 
the decision to use S-scores was made, it was ascertained by means of chi-square 
tests of association that S-scores were not related to frequency scores. 


It was predicted that under standard conditions Negroes would direct a larger pro- 
portion of their nonhostile communications to whites than would whites to Negroes. 
Table 3 presents the values of ¢ for the mean difference between Negro and white 


S-scores (all R-P treatments combined) on each of 22 behavior measures. None of 
difference. On the four other tasks 14 


; the Spiral categories yielded a significant On 
) categories out of 17 revealed differences that were significant beyond p=-01. In 
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all comparisons, including those that did not produce significant differences, white 
S-scores were higher than Negro S-scores, indicating that whites directed a higher 


TABLE 3 VALUES OF f FOR EFFECT OF E VARIABLE ON S-SCORES 
CATEGORY TASK 
Human Stick Logical 
Erector Relations Puzzles Problems Spiral 
1 14 
2 42** 6:5 — 68** 14 
3 1-4 «ro 
5 = — — — «ro 
13 Sive 
14 6:6** — = = 
20 — E sss c i2 
31 — 3.5** 33** 45** 
32 — 31** = 4-6** at 
35 = 3-0** 4-6** 61** d 
39 2-6* Sone — xro == 


* p<-05; ** p«-01 


proportion of their remarks to one another than did Negroes to one another. 
Thus, in general the prediction was amply supported when applied to all treatments. 


It was predicted that under standard conditions the two white men would be biased 
in favor of each other as recipients of communications. 

This hypothesis was tested by evaluating for every category the difference - 
between the mean S-score and S=50 (random targeting of remarks). In Table 4 
are presented the results of t-tests for all treatments combined. Supporting the 


TABLE 4 VALUES OF f FOR TESTS OF ‘BIAS’ IN WHITE AND NEGRO S-SCORES 
i; li m E = nee 
CATEGORY TASK 
Human Stick Logical 
Erector Relations Puzzles Problems Spin al 
N N W w B 
1 1-4 «n 
2 22b 42° 22» 76e " e «6c 4e <10 j 
3 xp ii M AL s 
: die d T bos D B = Z 16 <10 
13 23h Boe o= = Be m Ix EE — 
56 E — — ms T 
DENEN Lr x - = 
31 = 12 36° 10 47 14 52 ~- I 
32 — = <10 32 = x ae gp = d 
35 a = 14 19 <10 62e 22> 669 = 
39 1*6 1:88 «L0 75e — as <10 «ro id 


a. P<'10; b. p<-05; c, p<-01 


\ 
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prediction, as applied to all treatments, whites were significantly biased—always 
in favor of each other—on seven out of 22 categories. 

Negroes were significantly biased—always in favor of white recipients—on 
14 out of 22 categories; two additional categories produced trends toward the same 
type of bias. The strong tendency of Negroes in all groups to ignore each other in 
favor of white recipients was an unanticipated finding. 


B. EFFECTS OF THE REWARD VARIABLE 


Amount of Communication 

Frequency scores on 25 behavior measures were evaluated by means of analysis 
of variance with three variables, R, P, and E. Six types of F-ratio that involved 
R and P were obtained for each set of scores: R, R/E, P, P/E, R/P, and R/P/E. 
All values of F that correspond to p<-10 are presented in Table 5. The F-ratios 
for R alone are appropriate for testing the following: 


TABLE 5 NOTABLE VALUES OF F FOR EFFECT ON AMOUNT OF 
COMMUNICATION OF R, P, AND 
THEIR VARIOUS INTERACTIONS 


CATEGORY SOURCE 


R R/E P P/E R/P  R/P/E 
Erector 2 x 2.95 x 5.0b 2.98 X 
3 9-8¢ x x x x 815 
13 3-15 x x 4-8? x 6:9 
14 x x x x 3:68 x 
32 x x 86° 2:9% 63° x 
Hum Rel 2 x x 3:35 x x x 
31 x x x 2:95 x x 
39 x 47^ 6:3» x x x 
Sticks — 21 4.65 x x x x 3:58 
35 x 5:9» x x x x 
Problems 2 5:3 4-4 x x x 3-88 
32 43^ 408 x x x x 
Spiral 2 4:3» x x x x x 
e 3 x x x x x 3:6* 
7 3:35 x x x x x 
20 x 5-4) x x x x 


a. p«-10; b. p«-05; c. p«-:01 


The symbol ‘x’ indicates F was below 2:9 (p>-10). Categories that yielded no notable Fs are not 
included in table. 
red with Ind R, the group as a whole 


It was predi t under Grp R, as compa á 
AL mi A 2 ve nature, and less behavior 


would display more behavior of a task-oriented, cooperati 


that was disruptive. ; 
Five behavior measures revealed significant influence of Grp R, all in support 
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of the prediction: Spiral 2—less rejecting of suggestions; Erector 3—more objective 
criticism; Sticks 21—more using of puzzle sticks; Problems 2—less rejecting of 
suggestions; Problems 32—more giving of suggestions, orientation, information. 
The prediction was further supported by one trend: Erector 13—more helping of 
icem trend appeared to contradict the hypothesis: Spiral 7—more task- 
irrelevant activity under Grp R. 


It was predicted that Ethnic differences in number of communications initiated would 
be smaller under Grp R than under Ind R. 

In Table 5 R/E refers to the differential effect of the R variable on Negro and 
white scores. The prediction was supported by two significant Fs: Spiral 20— 
encourages, praises, reassures (under Grp R Negro scores rose more than did 
white scores); Problems 2— rejects suggestion (white scores fell more than did 
Negro scores under Grp R). Two trends were supportive: Erector 2—rejects 
suggestion, and Problems 32—gives suggestion, etc. In both cases Negro scores 
rose more than did white scores under Grp R. 

Two significant Fs contradicted the prediction: Hum Rel 39—agrees, and 
Sticks 35—asks for opinion. On both measures white Scores rose more than did 


Negro scores under Grp R. 
Direction of Communications 


It was predicted that both Negroes and whites would tend more toward purely random 
targeting of communications under Grp R than under Ind R. 
This hypothesis was tested for each racial subsample separately. The S-scores 


In Table 6 are presented the corresponding data for the white subsample. Two 
trends supported the hypothesis: Erector 13—gives help, and Spiral 3—criticizes 


of own-race recipients 


C. EFFECTS OF THE PRESTIGE VARIABLE 


Amount of Communication 
It was predicted that under Hi P, as 
would display more behavior of a task- 
that was disruptive. 

Table 5 presents all F-ratios for P that attained the -10 level of confidence. ke 
categories revealed significant influence of Hi P on behavior. One case supported 


compared with No P, the group as a whole 
oriented cooperative nature, and less behavio 


tradictory: Hum Rel 39—]ess agreeing with Suggestions. In addition, there was one 
ting of suggestions. 
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TABLE y 
6 NOTABLE VALUES OF F FOR EFFECT ON NEGRO AND 
WHITE S-DEVIATION SCORES OF R, P, AND R/P 


CATEGORY SOURCE 
R P 
A R/P 
Negro White Negro White Negro White 
Erector 2 
x x 54b 2a t 
: : 5-40 3-38 x + à : 
x x 4:85 x 58^ 525 
Hum Rel 39 x T. 94€ 49> x 
x e ; x 
Problems 31 x x x x 53b 
- > x 
35 x x x x 5:0” 3-89 
Spirz 
piral E: 4-98 3-40 x x x x 
0 48^ x x x x x 


a. p<'10; b. p<:05; c. p< 0l 


The symbol *x * indi 
i x 
included in ar indicates F was below 2:9 (p10). Categories that yielded no notable Fs are not 
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-deviation scores were significant. All contradicted the hypothesis in 


that N 
gestion, Erect favored white recipients more under Hi P: Erector 2—rejects sug- 
In Table "y 14—asks for hélp, and Human Relations 39—agrees. 
F-ratios cont A presented corresponding data for the white subsample. Two 
More under Hi icted the hypothesis, with white men favoring own-race recipients 
Nificant effe i P: a trend appeared on Erector 2—rejects suggestion, and a sig- 
ct appeared on Human Relations 39—agrees. 


nd whites would tend more toward purely random 


1 under No P. 
that three values of F for the effect of 
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and P. However, it is 
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D. EFFECTS OF R/P AND R/P/E INT 
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i e 

implicit in a tions were made about the interaction of R 

tend to hei ge theoretical assumptionis that if interaction were to oC 
ghten the effects predicted for R and P separately. 
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Amount of Communication 

Values of F for the effect of R/P and R/P/E on amount of communication 
can be found in Table 5. Only two F-ratios for R/P were notable: Erector 32— 
gives suggestion, etc.; there was a significant interaction in which the Grp R-No P 
treatment yielded the highest scores. Erector 14—asks for help; there was a trend 
to interaction in which the Grp R-No P treatment yielded the highest scores. 

Triple interaction, R/P/E, was interpreted as showing the differential effects 
of R/P interaction on Negro and white scores. Two Fs for R/P/E were significant: 
Erector 13—gives help, and Erector 3—criticizes objectively. In both cases the 
Grp R-No P treatment produced the smallest Ethnic differences. Three additional 
categories produced trends in which Grp R-No P minimized Ethnic differences: 
Sticks 21—uses sticks, Problems 2—rejects suggestion, and Spiral 3—criticizes 
objectively. 
Direction of Communication 

Values of F for the effect of R/P on Negro S-deviation scores are in Table 6. 
Three Fs were significant. In all cases the least amount of bias in targeting com- 
munications occurred in Grp R-No P: Erector 14—asks for help, Problems 31— 
gives opinion, and Problems 35—asks for suggestion. 

Table 6 also shows the effect of R/P on white S-deviation scores. One category 
produced a significant effect: Erector 14—asks for help. On a second category 2 


trend appeared: Problems 35—asks for suggestion. In both instances white men 
were least biased in their choice of recipients under Grp R-No P. 


FINDINGS ON PRODUCTIVITY 


It was predicted that productivity would be hi; d 
c igher for Grp R than for Ind R an 
higher for Hi P than for No P. Criteria of productivity ode of two dee objective 
penres of output or achievement and observers’ ratings of performance. with 

e exception of Ball-and-Spiral none of the differences in group productivity that 


l 
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TABLE 7 TREATMENT MEANS AND F RATIOS FOR EFFECT OF R, P, AND 
R/P ON WEIGHTED SPIRAL SCORES 
Treatment Means -Rati 
y Grp R -€— F-Ratios 
iP NoP HiP  NoP R P R/P 
Period I T1 15-5 50 

i , 39 R j 1:48 
Period II 211 407 135 — 120 pin 125 123 


* p<-05 


were associated with R, P, or R/P were signi The 
i : 2 P, gnificant at or b -20 level. 
difficult Spiral task, with its special ‘bet’ procedure RE ue c» instructions: 
was designed to test the effects of R and P ona group's abilit F cooperate durin 
prolonged frustration. The measure of gro E 4 : i 


1 I up achieve: m of welg 
scores for all trials. A trial was defined as Pe i et decd 
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was permitted to undertake as many trials as it could in two thirty-minute periods. 
The raw score for a single trial was recorded as the highest point reached by the 
ball. To obtain a score which reflected the relative difficulty of attaining various 
heights on the spiral, we assigned weights that were inversely proportionate to the 
total number of times designated heights had been reached by all groups combined. 
In Table 7 are presented cell means and F-ratios for R, P, and R/P effects in the 
first and. second thirty-minute periods. No significant effects occurred during 
Period I. In Period II Grp R scores were significantly higher than Ind R scores 
(F = 4:82, p<-05), in accordance with the prediction for Grp R. 


DISCUSSION 


The Tasks 


Classified behavio 
forth clear-cut d 


r. With the exception of Ball-and-Spiral, all of the tasks brought 
ifferences in Negro and white behavior, with respect to both 
amount and direction. When the effects of R and P are considered, it appears that 
the Erector situation was more sensitive than other tasks to the experimental 
variations. A total of 19 notable effects (p<-10) occurred in Erector, as compared 
with eight effects in Problems, the next most sensitive situation. The relative dearth 
of behavior effects in Spiral seemed due to the peculiarly limiting nature of the 
task; i.e. the movements of the ball appeared to control the direction and content 
of communications. Why did the remaining tasks—Human Relations, Problems, 
and Sticks—produce so few R and P effects as compared with Erector? Possibly 
there were special restraints against Negro communication in these situations that 
tended to ‘blanket’ R and P influences. The Human Relations discussions focused 
attention upon the verbal skills of participants. According to traditional stereo- 


types these are skills which whites possess more abundantly than Negroes. To the 
extent that the Negro men had been influenced by these stereotypes they would 
have felt incompetent as discussants and fearful of being judged unfavorably by 
white participants. Problems and Sticks appeared to require abstract reasoning 
and numerical ability. As in the case of Human Relations the relative inactivity of 
Negroes in these situations can perhaps be explained in terms of their sense of 
incompetence vis-à-vis white Ss. The pe a e, heec 
i i : ether this was au 

solutions both on Sticks and Problems vem a 


on the part of white Ss or to social factors in the situation cou 


since no independent measures of ability were available. 
Productivity. The only task on which either R or P broug 
differences in productivity Was Spiral. oe R proved to 
Three factors would seem to be involved. à ] 
First, the task was not intellectual in nature, SO that Nee a 20 E 
ego threat and could enter into the activity with zest. (Even ase ere 
Spiral was the least intellectual activity, had a mental pro athe Ba. edt 
was necessary for Ss to work out important details of construction 
clearly shown in the pictures.) 


ht forth reliable group 
be superior to Ind R. 


Second, the possible *cooperative increment in Spiral peroane RU 
high. Each man experienced total dependence upon his we is x n d 
factor of involuntary movement—a kind of ‘Ouija Board’ pheno 
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i ess seems indicated on various grounds. (1) The manifest reward 
ICE a Ke ‘bet’) was identical for all groups. All Ss stood to win money 
by cooperating and to lose money by failing to cooperate; it did not make ve 
for a man to obstruct his partner's efforts. (2) Ind R groups seemingly tried as har: 
and as persistently as the more successful Grp R groups. Indeed, the apes 
actually spent less time resting (as shown by a statistical trend on Cat. 7, tas : 
irrelevant activity). (3) Ind R men frequently complained to the experimenter o 

tension and fatigue. 
Macs the Spiral task pes frustrating. No group scored a goal during the first 
half hour, and thereby every man lost 50 cents. Over 90 per cent of all Ss reported 
on the terminal questionnaire that they had been frustrated by the task. French (6) 
has shown that on this task ‘unorganized’ groups (i.e. groups with low cohesive- 
ness) were more susceptible to the disruptive effects of frustration than *organized 
(high cohesiveness) groups. 


Reward and Prestige 


Reward. This variable produced 12 significant effects and six trends on behavior, 
and one significant effect on productivity. Except for two significant effects and 
one trend on behavior all results were consistent with theoretical predictions. 
Considering the large number of behavior measures that were employed, the 
influence of R on social interaction appears to have been fairly restricted. The 
favorable influence of Grp R was stronger on total group behavior than on Ethnic 
differences. There is the possibility that Grp R introduced additional restraints 
against Negro communication, as well as the additional forces to communicate 
that were postulated. Under Grp R the Negro S perceived that he was partly 
responsible for the fate of white Ss respecting the bonus money. If he felt that his 
own contribution to the discussion (i.e. the group product) was inadequate, he 
might actually have experienced more tension and embarrassment than did 
Negroes under Ind R, who felt responsible only to themselves. The only two in- 
stances of unfavorable response by Negroes to Grp R occurred on Human Rela- 
lions and Sticks (verbal-intellectual tasks). 

Prestige. The P variable 
interaction. With the e 
dicted theoretical 


iment 
esently being tested in an experim 


This interpretation of the results is pr cu 
t appears to Ss to evolve out of 8" 


that induces Hi P in such a manner that i 
performance. 


4 


>. 
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Relation of Results to Previous Research 

The effects of group reward in homogeneous groups. Deutsch (2) found that group 
reward influenced social behavior and productivity more favorably than com- 
petitive reward in all-white discussion groups. The present experiment has extended 
these findings in three directions: (I) to bi-racial groups (for some behavior 
variables); (2) to non-discussion tasks (Erector and Spiral); (3) to group reward 
per 21m to group reward vs. a neutral condition of individual, non-competitive 
reward. 


The effects of status differentials in homogeneous groups. The present experiment 
has broadened the generality of the status notion by yielding results on bi-racial 
Interaction which are similar to those of experiments on all-white status hier- 


archies (4, 7, 8). 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


An experiment was performed in which bi-racial groups, consisting of two 
Negro college students and two white college students, were given a series of 
varied tasks to perform. Each four-man group worked a total of about 12} 
hours in several sessions. Two types of Reward structure were created, Group 
Reward and Individual Reward, by means of a special bonus. Also, two conditions 
of Prestige were utilized, High Group Prestige and No Group Prestige. Each 
experimental group was subjected to the same Reward-Prestige treatment through- 
out its employment. : 

Briefly, it was predicted that in situations of contact: communication char- 
acteristics of whites and of Negroes would correspond, respectively, to those of 
high-status groups and low-status groups in general; and both Group Reward 
and High Prestige would tend to diminish the effects of status disparity, so that 
Negro-white differences in frequency and direction of communications would be 
smaller, and productivity would be higher. The main findings are summarized 


below. 
Ethnic Differences. Over all experimental treatments, on a substantial number of 


communication categories— i 
Whites made more remarks than dia Negroni AEk 
Negroes spoke more to whites than did whites to Ne, ; j 
Negroes spoke more to whites, proportionately, than to one ei 
Whites spoke more to one another, proportionately, than to Negroes. 

i i i d by the 

Reward. In general, relatively few behavior categories D ReneS n 

Reward variable. Grp R produced favorable es on the frequency 

of some types of behavior in the groups as wholes. havior wae 
Ethnic Treva in frequency of occurrence of a types of behavi 

influenced by R, but not always in the predicted pe . 
Grp R produced less favoring of white recipients by 


municators on some categories. a i ab 
Grp R gave rise to higher productivity on a task requiring coop 


Negro and white com- 


ration under 


gu continued frustration (Ball-and-Spiral). 
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Prestige. Prestige had little influence on total group behavior. Its ciech on ve 
white differences in behavior were almost as numerous as those of sang eet 
were uniformly unfavorable: on some categories Hi P produced larger a 
differences in amount of communication and more favoring of white recipients by 
both Negro and white communicators. 


R and P Interaction. In several cases of R/P or R/P/E interaction the Grp R-No B 
treatment seemed to be the most favorable condition for Negro-white com- 
munication. 


APPENDIX 


Professor Chein's S-score provides a measure 
individual's communications—i.e. his tendency 
race persons as recipients—when the group is 
of two ethnic populations, and when a variabl 
to the group as a whole. Let 


n,—number of responses directed to person of own race 
ng—number of responses directed to persons of other race 
ng— number of responses directed to group as a whole 
N=n,+n2+n,; 
Nt=n,+n, 
Given: one persoh of own race; two 
Then, assuming random 
expected value of n, is 


of the social direction of an 
to favor own-race person or other- 
composed of two persons from each 
€ portion of total remarks is directed 


persons of other race 
ness of response direction to own or other race, the 


E(n))2 1/3 N: 
and ‘bias’ is indicated by 


1 2 —N 

B-n—En)-n - m 

Relative to the total number of responses the *bias" is 
B 3m—N' 3n—n-n, 2n,—n, 


NCC 3N 3N 3N 
By, Meun) 


B% is not symmetrical in it 


-m 
ag sge a 5 e 

/ ems 5 score possibilities; it reflects the asymmetry of th 

experimental situation. To cor: 


rect for this a new score, S! was defined, so that 
S'=B%/2 if B% is Positive, and 
S1=B% if BY is negative 


S=1-5(S1)+4.50 
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Authority, Power, and 
the Ability to Influence 


W. G. BENNIS, N. BERKOWITZ, M. AFFINITO, AND 
M. MALONE 


THE rapid development of organizational structures may be understood in terms 
of the need to create systems which will facilitate the effective integration and 
Coordination of large numbers of people. One particular system which has evolved 
in response to the need is that of the formal bureaucratic Structure. Inherent in 
(and partially defining) the bureaucratic organization is a set of integrated or 
interlocking positions (as defined by a set of expectations) and the associated 
behaviors. Presumably the behaviors of the occupant of the position are determined 
previous to occupancy. This allows the rational and considered delegation of 
functions and responsibilities with some assurance that they will in fact be per- 
formed. It also enables the System to ingest new members with minimal effect on 
the behavior of the system as a whole. 

The advantages of such a System reside in its stability and rationality. Partici- 
pants have certain duties to perform and no others; they are responsible to certain 
people and to no others; the evaluation of the performance of subordinates by these 
people is by selected criteria and no others. This rationality and stability can 
exist because of the large amount of behavior which is determined by the needs of 
the system. 

But, fortunately, or unfortunately, the occupants whom we have spoken of are 
People; that is, they are individuals with certain kinds of operative needs and 
methods for Satisfying these needs; they have a backlog of previous experience with 
which they approach the organization. They are not ‘hollow shells’ and conse- 
quently much of their behavior is ‘inner-determined’, Since an organizational 
Structure cannot be erected on the assumption of externally determined behavior, 
a way has to be found to limit those idiosyncratic behaviors which might inhibit 
the goal attainment of the organization. Activities directed toward the suppression 
of behaviors that interfere with goal attainment, and support of those behaviors 
which are facilitative, are referred to as control functions. Specifically under dis- 


. Cussion are those processes by which the organization ensures the performance of 
.. Certain behaviors by members of the system. 


A certain amount of the problem is handled by the process of socialization. 
The developing child soon learns to do as others bid him. He does this puny 
Scause punishment previously followed non-compliance while reward folge 
Compliance. As he internalizes the values and norms of his society he soon accep i 
the legitimacy of the situation. It becomes ‘tight’ that occupants of various pore 
tions should direct selected aspects of his behavior. He develops a complex TE 
expectations about himself in relation to these others. Thus, when the prospec 

"ict 


» ; i ington, D.C., 
l. Paper read at the American Sociological Society Annual Meise m 
August 27-9, 1957. This study has been sponsored by the American Nur: 
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employee arrives at the threshold of the structure, he has had previous experience 
with ‘superiors’ and is prepared to accept direction from those ‘above him’. Should 
he deviate too frequently or extensively from the expected behavior, he is aware 
that various sanctions will be applied. He will then either conform or leave the 
system. 


THEORETICAL FORMULATION 


Control, or the ability to influence the behavior of subordinates, is based in 
part upon the latter's acceptance of this aspect of the relationship. However, we 


are faced frequently with the fact that the occupants of the same or similar posi- | 


tions within an organization differ as to their ability to influence their subordinates’ 


activities. This is sometimes referred to as ‘good’ or ‘poor’ supervision. In socio- — 


logical terms, the differential in the ability to influence can be understood in terms 
of authority and power, where the former is usually understood to mean the ability, 
based on the right accrued to an occupant of a certain elevated posifion, to make 
people do things that they do not wish to do. We all know, however, that these 
officially sanctioned leverages do not work on all the people all the time. Power, 
on the other hand, is the actual ability to control, which may or may not be a right 
based on a particular position. Power may result from diverse factors, such as 
prestige, physical coercion, persuasion, and class (7). As Merton points out, 
*, . positions in the class, power, and prestige hierarchies contribute to the potential 
for interpersonal influence, but do not determine the extent to which influence 
actually occurs’ (3). Thus, authority is the potentiality to influence based on à 


position, whereas power is the actual ability of influence based on a number of 


factors including, of course, organizational position. 

Our theoretical orientation in this paper diverges from the usual sociological 
framework in that we view authority and power not as the ability to influence 
necessarily, but as the ability to control the reward systems of the organization. 
Influence, then, is viewed as a consequent variable dependent on the ability of the 
organization to manipulate the appropriate rewards—appropriate to the member- 
ship of the organization. This general orientation is derived from the Law © 
Effect: behaviors that seem to lead to rewards tend to be repeated, whereas be- 
haviors that seem not to lead to rewards or seem to lead to punishment tend not 
to be repeated.? 


Applying this principle to a social situation, we can say that getting people 


behave in certain ways is equivalent to influence and the degree of influence 1$ 
dependent on the ability to control the perceived or actual rewards and punis 4 
ments of the objects in the influence process. 
We define authority, then, as the ability to reward and punish derived from the 
rights associated with a position; whereas power is defined by a number of condi 
tions, not necessarily derived from the formal position. Authority is the Jegitimize 
right to means-end control; power is the actual control of means-ends. The mar 
advantage of this definition is that it leads to some conceptual clarification © a 
influence process, which social psychologists and others have confounded, 
in part at least, to the use of a variety of terms such as prestige, status, P _ 


2. For an explication of the ‘Law of Effect’ and organizational behavior see (2). 


owing? 


power? " 


í 
2 
* 
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authority, leadership, to indicate either the antecedents or consequences of the 
influence process interchangeably. 

A further advantage is that we can now discuss the influence process in such 
a way as to distinguish those cases where power and authority converge—where 
the ability to reward and punish resides in the formal organizational position— 
and those cases where power and authority diverge—where the ability to reward 
and punish is not a function of the formal position. Indeed, we assume that if an 
organization is to effect maximum control over its membership, authority and 
power must be coterminous. Where they diverge, two systems of influence can be 
observed, an informal and a formal, the consequences of which are not at all times 
predictable, which in turn threaten the stability of the system. Where such discre- 
pancies between power and authority exist, they arise, we contend, under two 
general conditions: (a) where the superior in an organization does not in fact 
maintain the adequate means for the need-satisfaction of the subordinates, i.e. 
where he does not control the appropriate rewards and punishments; or (b) where 
the superior does not accurately perceive the means for the need-satisfaction of his 
subordinates. 

The general thesis presented here is that, where authority and power diverge, 
the ability of the formal authority to influence the behavior of the subordinates 
will be seriously impaired. 

It is proposed that investigation into this discrepancy between authority and 
power may clarify the process and the variability of influence. 


METHOD 


Pursuant to this aim, data were collected on 90 nurses working in six Out- 
Patient Departments (hereafter referred to as OPD) in a large Eastern city. These 
OPDs were heterogeneous in nature, consisting of units attached to a large munk 
cipally supported hospital, a large private hospital, two smaller private hospitals, 


a denominational hospital, and finally there was an OPD having only a loose op 
nection with a major hospital unit. The data were collected in three stages invo. x 
ing an initial questionnaire, à second more elaborate quen ber 
individually but in a group setting, and finally a two-hour individual interview. 


The data reported in this paper comprise a segment of those collected. 


RESULTS 


A. Influence and Effectiveness of Reward Systems 
inki hich influence may be accomplished led 
Our thinking about the process by whi usse ans, th red 


us to consider the kinds of rewards available i 1 
is that what is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the gander: de pee 
contain differential weight or may not be considered tenar or $ ee 
viduals. In considering the effectiveness of a reward system, t d ig 
base his thinking on the rewards available in relation to those desired. 

3. Studies in a variety of field settings indicate that satisfaction is not scu Te oe 
Some objective reward, but by rewards obtained in relation to some 0 
Within their purview (see 3, ch. 8; 4; 6). 

K 
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Thus it was reasoned that, if the effectiveness of reward systems could be 
measured in terms of discrepancy or congruence between rewards desired and Qin 
available to personnel, we should have an inkling about the ability of the Se 
visor to influence subordinates. This is a simple derivation of the Law of E een 
individuals do what you want them to when you reinforce this activity by RA 
priate rewards. It was predicted, then, that in hospitals with more effective aped 
systems supervisors could exert greater influence than supervisors in hospitals with 

ive reward systems. 

eerie es of reward systems is the degree to which the rewards that 
are more likely to be given are congruent with those that are hoped for by the 
subordinates. This is obviously difficult to measure precisely, but in order to get 
at least a rough idea as to the congruence, we simply asked nurses (1) What 
rewards were the ones more likely to be given and (2) What kinds of rewards they 
hoped to receive. Effectiveness of the reward system is then determined by the 
degree of overlap. Since in the actual responses the degree of overlap was extremely 
low, the criterion for congruence was also set at a low level. The two responses 
were said to be congruent if a single reward was perceived as one of the more likely 
ones, and also was one that was desired. The responses of some Ss indicated that 
they were verbalizing rewards as being more likely simply because they were 
reluctant to say that none was likely. Since this was the case, the congruence 
between rewards ‘hoped for’ and ‘more likely’ was calculated in two ways. First 
(Measure I) simply by taking the responses at face value and noting the overlap. 
Second (Measure II) by noting the overlap between the rewards ‘hoped for’ and 
those which were judged by the research team (on the basis of the S's response) 
as really being more likely. The percentage of nurses giving congruent responses àt 
each hospital was computed by both measures. The percentages are given in 
Table 1. Those with the highest percentage are said to have the most effective 
reward system, and have been ranked accordingly in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Measure 1 Measure II 
; % of nurses % of nurses 
: giving congruent giving congruent 
Hospital responses* Rank fa es Rank 
A 63:2 1 52:6 1 
B 57:1 2 42:8 2 
C 38-9 3 222 3 
D 33:3 4 0-0 6 
E 261 5 17-4 4 
F 12:5 6 12:5 5 


*Nurses' Ranking of Rewards Most Commonly Hoped For: 


1. Salary increase. 4. Better job (more rı ibili i i 

n J 'esponsibil motion. 
2. Praise. | 5. Educational on ity) without pro: 
3. Promotion. ^ 


Nurses’ Ranking of Rewards Considered Most Likely To Be Given: 
1. Promotion. 4. Nothing 

2. Salary increase. 5. Better job. 

3. Praise. 
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It will be noted that although the percentage of congruent responses changes 
with the measure, the hospitals maintain their membership in the group with the 
most effective reward system (ranks 1, 2, 3) and the least effective reward system 
(ranks 4, 5, 6). That is, if the hospitals are divided in half according to the per- 
centage of nurses giving congruent responses (which defines effectiveness of the 


TABLE 2 
Measure I Measure II 
Number of | Number of Number of Number of 
Hospitals congruent not congruent Hospitals congruent not congruent 
ranked ^ responses responses Totals | ranked ^ responses responses Totals 
1,2,3 23 21 44 1:233 17 27 44 
4, 5,6 9 28 37 4, 5,6 5 32 37 
Totals 32 49 81 22 59 81 
x?=6:57; p«-05 x°=641; p<-05 


reward system), the same hospitals are placed in the upper or lower group by 


each measure. These two groups of hospitals are significantly different from one 
another, as indicated in Table 2. 


To measure the extent of influence exerted by the supervisor of each OPD, 
the following operations were performed. Each nurse in the sample was given a 


TABLE 3 AVERAGE DISCREPANCY BETWEEN NURSES AND SUPERVISORS ON 
NURSING ACTIVITIES 


8 È A es E PEE ? 
S F Ses El BEER WEE Š 
E B oBe FP) E. 33 0: yp Sei Feb 3i as 
Ei E S EI SE E ux = SSE Sok E Ei 
2o Bi iif giz dio RÀ Do P 888 888 SE SS 
x O8 RSP 88s SF GS AS d GES ARST Ri XP 
A 54 20 29 18 44 12 26 26 2:1 | 92:5 9923 
B 47 20 14 17 16 t6 20 20 17.192925 
c 42 24 22 29 23 1-1 35 -26 U L7 | 25 EDS 
D 56 32 28 18 20 10 _44 6 AQ.) ZONES 
E 56 22 33 17 24 i2. 534 39315. 22 TEON 
F 30 37 20 23 19 6 59. 10, 14 121 70 
i Toah 50 24 %7 21 27 m 40 25 21 35 23 
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list of ‘activities which she might perform at one time or another’. She was in- 
structed to rank each activity according to the amount of time spent in its per- 
formance during the course of an average day. The same list was given to the 
supervisors in the sample. They were instructed to rank each activity according to 
the amount of time that they desired the nurses to allocate to it. The discrepancy 
between the ranks assigned by the nurse and by her own supervisor was com- 
puted. Table 3 presents the average discrepancy within each area. It is interest- 
ing to note that the higher discrepancies occur in those areas which seem quite 
central to the nurse's role.* 


TABLE 4 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EFFECTIVENESS OF 
REWARD SYSTEM AND DISCREPANCIES 
BETWEEN NURSES AND SUPERVISORS 


Total Combined 
Hospital discrepancy discrepancies 
Hospitals with A 
more effective *(N—16) 476 Zxy—1056 
reward systems B 
*(N=7) 167 N=38 
c 
*(N=15) 413 X=27-79 
Hospitals with D 
less effective *(N=5) 150 2x=1190 
reward systems E 
*(N=23) 863 N=35 
F 
*(N=7) 177 x=34-00 
t=2:84; p<-01 


*Ss eliminated from sample when complete ranking not performed. 


To test the effect of the reward system on the ability to influence, the total 
discrepancy between rankings made by each nurse and by her supervisor was 
computed. Since the supervisor ranked the activities according to the way in which 
she desired her subordinates to spend time, it is assumed that the higher dis- 
crepancies reflect lower degrees of ability to influence. Table 4 indicates that in 
those hospitals which have the more effective reward systems, the ability of the 


supervisors to influence their subordinates is greater than in those hospitals which 
have less effective ones. 


B. Maintenance of Membership Within the Organization 


Another aspect in the area of influence js 


: ‘ jn- 
pect in. i that of inducing the nurses to mar 
tain membership within the organization. 


n itse 
aea 


á indi essaia REEE E 
4. The top three in discrepancies, clinic administration (5:0), learning (4-0), and physical nursi”: 
; : > : e 4 
care (3:5) are recognized as central to the nursing role, In clinic se ee the nurses SaY fe / 45 
spend more time than the supervisors say they want the nurses to, while in learning and P es say oa 


patient-care, the supervisors say they prefer the nurses to spend more time than the nurs 
they actually do. 


In order for a system to maintai 


— 


d 
p 
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while still achieving a high level of goal attainment, a minimal degree of turnover 
of personnel is desirable. The problem in nursing is especially acute as a result 
of a national shortage of trained professionals. In this area we can consider the 
ability of the organization to influence the nurse-in regard to continuing their 
present relationship to the system. 

One factor that induces a nurse to continue nursing is obviously that of wages. 
However, wages will not keep a nurse at a particular hospital's OPD. She can ob- 
tain employment elsewhere merely by announcing her availability. The problem 
of ‘job-hopping’ is an important one for those interested in the improvement of 
patient-care. In order to investigate this area, each nurse was asked what she would 
do should she inherit a large sum of money. Wages were thus eliminated as a 
motivation. The responses were categorized as to those which indicated the con- 
tinuance of employment as a full-time nurse, and those which indicated a change 
of some sort or a withdrawal from the medical field. These responses were then 
related to the effectiveness of reward systems within the various hospitals. 


TABLE 5 
Cantinue as 
Hospitals full-time nurse Other Totals 
with more effective reward systems 29 17 46 
with less effective reward systems 18 23 4l 
Totals 47 40 87 


x*—3:20; p<-08 


stical significance, indicates once again that 
ial determinant of the ability to 
ly the maintenance of the present 


Table 5, which approaches stati 1 
the effectiveness of the reward system Is a part 
influence. In this case, the desired activity 1s simp 


employment situation. 


C. Awareness of Rewards 
It is known, however, 


that nurses leave the nursing pro ac a 
our theoretical orientation? Some data that were originally collected for oth 


purposes shed some light on this question. First, one can IEEE oA 
Which supervisors are aware of the kinds of rewards that ppt. dard 
eed sd adim a cR ver cce fuit These are phrases 
modifying phrases ‘more € ective' an : e 4 the 
dealing A relative states. In no hospital did more man. hio 
nurses report one or more desired rewards as being likely 52-6 per cent; the lowest 
defined the likely rewards, the highest percentage drops 1o 9s d Uem Š nly 63:2 per 
to 0(see Table 1). In the hospital with the most effective rewar ius eer 
cent or 52-6 per cent (depending upon the measure) ui any vbi za ERE 
the rewards that were more likely to be given n s ote as desired by the 
‘When the contrast was made between the rewards repor 


s frequently. It is also known 


nurses do change job sa 
a B e account for this in terms of 


fession. How can on 
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nurses in the sample and D ora the supervisors reported they were likely 
i is some degree of divergence. k 
* dicens ao tare analysis ae be attempted on Table 6, it does raise 
a question regarding the awareness of the supervisors as to what kinds of events am 
rewarding to nurses. The nurses presented a wider range of rewards than the super 
visors offered and only 5 of the potential 14 rewards (really 13 since one type was 
‘take me out of the OPD’) appeared in both sets of responses. This is probably due 
to the fact that there were many more nurses than supervisors in our sample. How- 
ever, an interesting field experiment would be to attempt to increase the super- 
visor's awareness of the desired rewards and to determine the effects on the ability 


to influence. 


TABLE 6 
Rewards** mentioned | Rewards not mentioned Totals 
by Supervisors by Supervisors 
*Rewards mentioned by Nurses 5 6 11 
Rewards not mentioned by Nurses 3 0 3 
Totals 8 6 14 
*Nurses' Ranking of Rewards Most Commonly ** Supervisors’ Ranking of Rewards Most Likely to be 
Hoped For % Given to Nurses % 
1. Salary increase 333 1. Promotion 23:1 
2. Praise _ 19-6 2. Praise 19-2 
3. Promotion E 14-7 3. Educational opportunities 15-4 
4. Better job (more responsibility without pro- 4. Salary increase 11-5 
motion) E; 8-8 5. Report performance to higher-ups and put on 
5. Educational opportunities 69 permanent record 11:5 


Awareness, in and of itself, however, is probably not sufficient. Consideration 
Should be given to the ability of the supervisor to manipulate the rewards of the 
nurse whether or not she is aware of them. Many of the usual kinds of rewards 
are not accessible to the supervisor. The initial salary levels, for example, are 
usually fixed with increments determined solely by length of employment. Also, 
most supervisors are unable to discharge subordinates, and in view of the shortage 


then the satisfactions obtained from the work should provide us with the indicato! 
of the reward menu for nurses. All in all, some 88 responses were given, as T4 
indicates. : i ae 

Not one was considered manipulable by the supervisor. All were related t uld 
informal rather than a formal reward system; and even the informal rewards 0° 
not be offered or withheld by the Supervisor, 
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To summarize, then, our data suggest that the supervisors may not accurately 
perceive the appropriate reward system of the nurses; but, still more important, 
they are not in a position to increase or withold rewards, even if they saw them veri- 
dically, because of their inability to manipulate those factors which the nurses 


TABLE 7 
Usually controlled Usually not* controlled 
by Supervisor by Supervisor 
**Satisfactions 0 88 


*The nurse research associate on the project, a former supervisor of an OPD, 
judged whether the satisfactions were manipulable by the supervisor. It should be 
mentioned that these items may be manipulable by the supervisor but are typically 
placed there by the organization and only indirectly controlled by the supervisor. 

**The rank-order of satisfactions nurses would miss most if they left nursing are: 

1) Relationship with patients 

2) Personal satisfaction 

2) Relationship with staff 

4) Opportunity for professional growth 
5) Hospital atmosphere. 


view as satisfactions. Keeping our initial formulation in mind, then, we have a 
situation wherein supervisors do not maintain the means necessary to control the 
need-satisfaction of their subordinates; in short, a situation where influence is 
limited and where power and authority diverge. (Where the ability to reward and/or 
punish does not reside in legitimized roles.) 


E. Dissatisfaction and Advancement 
Thus far our data point to the effectiveness of the reward system as a partial 
to influence the daily activities of their 


determinant of the ability of the supervisors "nce i 
e organization to influence the nurses 


subordinates. It also affects the ability of the or i influ 5s 
to maintain their employment once the financial consideration 1s removed. We 


TABLE 8 
Responses specifically No mention of Totals 
Hospitals mentioning leaving leaving 
»i E umm 8 46 
with more effective reward systems 38 
i 25 16 4l 
with less effective reward systems 
Totals 63 24 in à 
x2=5:08; p< 05 


i istent with the 
should now like to introduce one final set of data that 5 Ug Meno 
theoretical orientation of this paper. As a part of id Edi cartoon a figure is 
aes pe gp eds ae wer ws E: p instructed to complete it. The 
shown as starting a sentence. The respond to determine the kinds of rewards 


particular cartoon in question Was designed 
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given to ‘better’ nurses. It shows a nurse in conversation with her supervisor, ier 
is saying, ‘In the past year 3 of our best young nurses have ——.’ It was expecte : 
that the completions would involve such things as ‘been promoted 5 been E 
mended by the nursing service’, ‘been able to teach others their skills’, etc. E d 
obtained responses, however, for the most part dealt with leaving. That is, : e 
reward for being one of ‘the best young nurses’ was to get out of the OPD. The 
responses were coded for this dimension by dividing those responses which speci- 
fically mentioned leaving from those which did not. The effect of the reward system 
on the responses was determined from Table 8. . u 
In view of the material in preceding sections of this paper, it is not very sur- 
prising that most responses mentioned leaving. But the relationship of the effec- 
tiveness of the reward system was exactly opposite to prediction. The more effec- 
tive the reward system, the greater the number of ‘leaving? responses is the obtained Z 
relationship. In the light of this finding, a modification of the previous thinking 
was demanded. In order properly to interpret the responses one should remember 
that the instrument is a semi-projective one. The responses were objectively not 
about the respondents themselves, as is the case in Table 3. It is suspected, there- 
fore, that the answers should be taken as indicative of dissatisfaction, rather than 
as indication that they would like to resign. These are two different kinds of 
vents. 
T To explain the finding, the assumption must be made that the frequency (objec- 
tive or perceived) with which rewards are accorded for desirable performance is 
low. This assumption gains some support from the supervisors' lack of awareness 
of what is a meaningful reward and also from their inability to manipulate them. 

Now, in a situation, some rewards are more likely to be given than are others. 
When the rewards which are more likely to be given correspond to those which are 
hoped for, the reward system was then said to be effective. In constructing this 
measure we did not consider the objective or perceived frequency with which the 
‘more likely’ rewards were accorded. Thus, the ‘more likely’ rewards could still 
be given very infrequently. 

If this is the situation in the OPD, then the following reasoning may hold. In 
OPDs having more effective reward systems, the rewards that are offered are more 
meaningful (by definition). Thus we see from Table 5 that more nurses in these 
hospitals would continue nursing in their present capacity. But the fact that these 
rewards which are important to the nurses are accorded only infrequently creates 4 
dissatisfaction, so that in the semi-projective question more responses indicate 
‘leaving’. The explanation. is, then, that the more important the rewards, the 2 
greater the ability to influence. But in a situation in which the rate of reward is 10W» 
dissatisfaction will be higher in organizations with meaningful rewards than 1 
organizations with less meaningful rewards. This is consistent with our data bet 

show that in hospitals with less effective reward Systems the nurses are less apt E 

continue working at their present job (Table 5), but there is also less tension i 

dissatisfaction, since the infrequent granting of rewards deprives them of less t? 

it would were the rewards more meaningful. to 
This is, of course, a post hoc explanation of data that turned out contrary. 3 

prediction. The explanation is amenable to empirical investigation. The implic? e E 

of this explanation is that the more effective reward systems may incre? eg $ 

ability to influence but at the same time heighten the dissatisfaction of the emP 

should the frequency of reward be low. 
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Another post hoc explanation may be suggested which does not require the 
assumption of frequency of reward. Our theoretical formulation would indicate 
that those individuals who were rewarded would be more highly motivated than 
individuals who were not rewarded. Some evidence for this can be seen in Table 5, 
where we establish the fact that nurses from the effective-reward-system hospitals 
would be more inclined to continue in nursing than nurses from less effective reward 
systems. But in the OPD where can a highly motivated nurse go but out of the 


‘system? There are no institutional means for promotion except through adminis- 


trative channels, and there is sufficient evidence that nurses do not want to do 
administrative work, or claim they do not (1). Hence, as shown in Table 5, the 
nurses are motivated to continue nursing, but in order to advance they must leave 
the OPD (Table 8). 

These data suggest a general proposition about organizational behavior. Where 
an organization (containing highly technical personnel such as scientists, engineers, 
nurses) does not provide clear-cut channels for advancement utilizing these tech- 
nical skills, the highly motivated skilled personnel will tend to search for other 
employment opportunities. In most organizations good performance is rewarded 
by promotion; and promotional channels are customarily designated by what 
Barnard called ‘scalar status’—that is, the command over personnel, administra- 
tive power, etc. Organizations do not usually provide means for upward mobility 
through a competency or skill hierarchy; that is, there are no clear-cut avenues for 
promotion or visible rewards for technical work. The technical worker, when he 
attains proficiency, is rewarded by placing him in positions where his skills will 
not be utilized and where he will be performing functions for which he was not 
trained and for which he may have distaste. This type of advancement Bert 
training and skills become obsolete) can be observed in most organiza aoni e 

i ienti ure; . 
technical and scientific work have to some extent become b aucratized y is M 
led to doctors qua administrators, nurses qua supervisors, scientists e 
ment heads or administrators, engineers qua managers, etc. In e MU. 
measures are being taken to avoid this problem by creating a du 


System that i hierarchy where advancement can be gained by reward- 
[e gain 
E S, a skill 


Ing personnel with accreditments for performing pare oe 
administrative hierarchy, where individuals trained in g 


reside, 5 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 

i in an OPD 
We have investigated the effects of a reward system Reps a M nns 

Setting. We have seen that where the reward m: is -— ey std ne 

degree of influence, as measured by congruency OF rev 


"NE P i lanation: T 
5. The following assumptions underly this post e ted than unrewarded individuals. 


- Individuals who are rewarded are more highly mx ; 

- This motivation, referred to in 1, includes a ADU phe oett 

: Highly motivated nurses see advancement throug i of the skill hierarchy. A ated 

- Administrative duties are not perceived as an aspec where the nurses are more motivate D 
us in hospitals with more effective reward systems ( rchy exists. They remain in nursing 

more sites lays the system to advance since no skill hierarchy 


but leave the OPD. 
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hoped for. That is, people do what they are rewarded for doing. We have also 
shown that not only are the supervisors not aware of the reward possibilities 
of their subordinates, but that they do not seem to have the facilities for control- 
ling the rewards of their subordinates.$ wo . A j 
Thus we have a situation where power does not reside in established positions A 
ity in the organization. ] 
of BS oreatical Susplicstions of these findings may affect nursing administration. 
Does the lack of control over need-satisfaction contribute to the rapid turnover 1n 
nursing? Can institutional means be provided for advancement through a tech- 
nical hierarchy equivalent to an administrative hierarchy in order for highly 
motivated nurses to advance within the organization instead of leaving the organt- 
zation? Can supervisors be provided with more accurate perceptions of what the 
nurses consider to be rewards? And, even more, can supervisors control more , 
rewards congruent to the nurses’ wishes? i < 

From a theoretical standpoint the study has alerted us to the complexity of the 
reward system as it relates to the influence process. Two general types of rewards 
have to be considered: those dealing with psychological factors, and those with 
sociological factors. Included under the former rubric are: (a) importance of reward 
as defined by the congruence between hoped-for and likely rewards; (b) frequency 
of rewards, which our data suggest is crucial, particularly when the rewards are 
important; and (c) accurate perception of the reward as seen by the rewarder. 
From a sociological standpoint, rewards must be available through institutional 
means but, in addition, they must be manipulable by the supervisor, or the poten- 
tiality to influence will be seriously limited. 

Defining influence as the consequence of the control of rewards and punish- 
ments enables us to make certain statements about the adequacy of the reward 
system of an organization, as it relates to the influence process. Conversely, 
defining authority and power in terms of ability to control rewards and punish- 
ments provides the investigator with a powerful independent variable capable of 
making predictions about the influence process in organizations. 
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Cohesiveness, Perception, 


and Values 
JOHN DOWNING 


THE concept of cohesiveness has come to be regarded as one of the key concepts 
in the study of small groups and even for social psychology as a whole, for it is 
an attempt to define the very stuff of social interaction. It is the operationally 
defined equivalent of McDougall's (5) instinct of gregariousness—the cement which 
binds all human groups together. Festinger, Schachter, and Back (4) define cohe- 
siveness as the average resultant force acting on members with direction towards 
the group. This cohesiveness is measured in terms of the attractiveness of the group 
for its members, and the sociometric questionnaire is the measuring tool. Schachter 
(8) calls this the ‘cohesiveness-attraction theory’, and he asserts with Festinger and 
Back (4) that ‘the greater the cohesiveness the greater the-power of the group to 
influence its members’. 

In their “Experimental Study of Cohesiveness and Productivity’ (8), Schachter 
and his associates found that cohesiveness is a determining factor in productivity 
when the group attempts to influence the group member to decrease his rate of 
production, but they failed to find a similar effect when the group induction was 
towards increased productivity. Berkowitz (2), however, suggests that the failure 
was a function of the task given to the subjects in Schachter’s experiment. Ber- 
kowitz gave his subjects a task in which more improvement in production was 
possible, and found that high-cohesive groups influence their members to a sig- 
nificantly greater extent than do low-cohesive groups both when the group induc- 
tion is towards increased productivity and when it is in the direction of decreased 


roductivity. y 
à Asch (i) has studied the influence of group pressure on judgements, me has 
shown that pressure for uniformity of judgements is especially stong i ns 
member sees that the group is unanimously against him. In addition, i arn y 
of the stimulus and the size of the opposition are factors determining w iue pr 
not an individual will yield to group pressure and give Judgement in aocora ae 
the group norm. However, Asch emphasizes that striking in i ^ 
are to be found between subjects T the ame ae Ej oin . asa ae 

Is cohesiveness a determining factor in [ U me 
judgements? Will a high-cohesive group exert more i d m c os 
conform to the group norm of judgements of a visual ese doen G EE 
in cohesiveness? Schachter and Berkowitz seem to have eer The EN 
as productivity is concerned 'the greater the caiba : s PE 
of the group to influence its members’, but does this a so ABP d oe bing 
of visual stimuli? These are the questions we were concern 


an Foss for suggestions regarding the 
ed improvements to the apparatus 


d Bri 
1. Acknowledgements are due to Thelma Veness an ; 
presentation of this paper and to Ernest Wasservogel for sugges' 
which were incorporated in our experiment. 18 
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upon this study of the effects of cohesiveness on conformity to a group norm for 
judgements of the extent of autokinetic movement. y 

The major hypothesis to be tested was that subjects in high-cohesive groups 
should conform more readily to the group norm for estimations of autokinetic 
movement than subjects in low-cohesive groups. As a sub-hypothesis it was 
expected that our major hypothesis would hold, irrespective of the direction of 
induction, i.e. if the group attempts to influence the subject to increase his estima- 
tions, high-cohesive groups should be more successful than low-cohesive groups; 
and the same should hold if the group attempts to influence the subject to decrease 
his estimations. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


Each subject was asked to make estimations of autokinetic movement in two 
situations: 


(a) On his own in an Individual Session 
(b) As a member of a group of three in a Group Session. 


In the group situation four combinations of the variables cohesiveness and 
direction of induction were used: 


1. High cohesive, positive induction (abbreviated Hi Co + Ind.) 
2. Low cohesive, positive induction (Lo Co + Ind.) 
3. High cohesive, negative induction (Hi Co — Ind.) 
4. Low cohesive, negative induction (Lo Co — Ind.) 


The apparatus was a modified form of that used by Sherif (9) in his classic 
study of social factors in perception. In a light-proof and quiet room, the subject 
sat at 3-5 metres from the stimulus light, which was mounted on a table 87 cm. 
from the floor. The stimulus light was a point of light exposed through a hole, 
1 mm. in diameter, in one end of a tight metal box 7 cm. diameter and 13:3 cm. 
long. The source of light was a small bulb supplied by a 44-volt battery. TWO 
thicknesses of tissue paper were placed between the hole in the metal box and 
the bulb to diffuse the light. 

Eight female and nine male subjects were used. At least two female and tw? 
male subjects were assigned to each of the four possible combinations of the vart- 
ables, cohesiveness and direction of induction, in the Group Session. In the GrouP 
Session one bona fide subject was placed with two Stooges, i.e. experimenter $ 
assistants, but he was led to believe that they were subjects like himself. Mixe 
groups were never used. Male subjects were placed with male stooges, and female 
subjects with female stooges. 1 

The subjects were all volunteers, obtained as a result of an advertisemen 
posted up in a college refectory. None of the subjects had any knowledge of psych 

logy or the autokinetic effect. E. 

Each subject was faced with the autokinetic movement situation under. n: 
conditions: first in an Individual Session and subsequently in a Group S¢ss!° 


(a) The Individual Session is 
The subject was contacted by phone or letter and asked to attend for a” 


4^ “= 
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view. When the subject arrived, the experimenter told him that he wanted to find 
out some facts about his personality, so that he could fit him into a team *which 
you will like and where you will be liked by your team-mates’. The subject was then 
given a personality form to complete, consisting of sixty-five modified items from 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. Next, he was asked to speak 
into a microphone so that a recording of his voice could be made. The impression 
given to the subject was that this was part of the personality test. In fact the record- 
ing was required to ensure that an accurate discrimination between the subject's 
voice and the voices of the two stooges would be possible when the Group Session 
recording was played back. 

The subject was told that the purpose of the next part of the experiment was 
to measure how quickly he could react to a signal and how good he was at estimat- 
ing distances in the dark. The following instruction was given to the subject: 

‘In a minute I shall take you to the dark-room. When the room is completely 
dark, I shall give you the signal to be ready by making a tapping sound, and then 
I shall show you a point of light. After a short time the light will start to move. 
As soon as you see it move, press the key. A few seconds later the light will 
disappear. Then tell me the distance it actually travelled. Try to make your esti- 
mates as accurate as possible. Please keep both hands on the table." 

The subject was then blind-folded and led to the dark-room. Thus, he had no 
visual clues as to the size of the dark-room. In the dark-room the subject sat at the 
table on which was the key which operated the timer. The room-light was switched 
off and the subject removed the blind-fold. The instructions were briefly repeated 
and any points not understood were made clear. The experimenter sat at a separate 
table at the other end of the room. The signal 'ready' was given before each 
exposure by a pencil tap on the table and the experimenter then switched on the 
stimulus-light. When the subject pressed his key this set the timer in motion so 
that after four seconds the light was automatically extinguished. After the light had 
disappeared, the subject reported orally the distance the light had travelled, a 
the experimenter recorded each judgement on a separate sheet of a paper pad. 


In actual fact, of course, there is no movement. The light remains stationary. If the 
í onds, the experimenter switched off 


subject failed to see movement within 30 sec e exp: r 
the’ status ight and the distance was recorded as "zero". One hundred judge- 
ments were obtained from a subject in one session. — ? : 
At the end of the autokinetic experiment the subject was blind-folded again 
and taken back to the interviewing room. He was told that as soon as the per- 
sonality records had been examined he would be invited to take part in an experi- 
ment as a member of a congenial group. 


(b) The Group Session 

When the subject arrived he wa 
then that the subject was given info [ a 
cohesiveness (see section below on ‘Manipulation o 

The first stooge was already in his chair in the dar 
brought in—blind-folded as in the Individual Session. 4 
to keep on their blind-folds ees p e js e 
subject occupied the centre chair wi e tw : 

The oneni switched off the room-light and said b 
could now be removed. He then gave the following instructions: 


interviewed by the experimenter, and it was 
tech Tae for high cohesiveness or low 
f the Variables’). ; 
k-room when the subject was 
Theexperimenterasked them 
member of the group. The 
s on either side of him. 
t the blind-folds 
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‘The task is the same as last time you came. I shall give you the signal, “Ready”, 
and then show you a point of light. After a short time the light will start to move. 
As soon as you see the light move, press the key. Press it the moment you see the 
light move. Don’t wait for the others. A few seconds later the light will disappear. 
Then I shall want you to tell me how far it actually travelled. Try to make your 
estimates as accurate as possible all the way through. Please keep both hands on 
the table.’ . i 

The group members were asked to give their judgements in a certain order, i.e. 


Ist 2nd 3rd 
Trial (i) Stooge 1 S Stooge 2 
Trial (ii) S Stooge 2 Stooge 1 
Trial (iii) Stooge 2 Stooge 1 S 


etc. 


The whole of each Group Session was recorded on a tape-recorder. In the one 
hundred trials of the autokinetic effect, the procedure was the same as for the 
Individual Session. The stooges pressed dummy keys as nearly as possible to 
the same moment when the subject pressed his. This was designed to convince the 
subject that they were ‘seeing’ the ‘movement’ when he did. If the subject did not 
press his key, the stooges refrained from pressing theirs, and when the thirty 
seconds’ time-limit had elapsed, if one of the stooges had to speak first, he said, 
‘No movement.’ If the subject said there had been no movement the stooges agreed 
with him. This was an attempt to avoid giving the subject any doubts about the 
objectivity of the movement. In one case this procedure was varied because the 
subject at his Individual Session had said that there was no movement on every 
one of the one hundred trials. Therefore at the Group Session the stooges gave very 
small estimations of movement (between one-tenth of an inch and half an inch) 
even when the subject declared that there was no movement. 

At the end of the autokinetic experiment a screen was placed in front of the 
apparatus, and the experimenter took the group members out of the room one by 
one, still treating the stooges as if they were genuine subjects. The subject was 
asked to indicate on a five-point scale his feelings about making an effort to meet 
his group again, and he was asked for his retrospections about the experiment. JP 
particular, he was asked, ‘Do you think you were influenced in your estimates by 
the judgements of the other persons in the experiment?’ 


MANIPULATION OF THE VARIABLES 


(i) Cohesiveness 


The advertisement calling for volunteers for this experiment stated that it w ] 
important to have groups of people ‘who will be sure to like each other’, aM! E jl 
‘on the basis of recent research it is now possible to tell what kinds of peop’® si 
probably like each other and what kinds of people will probably not get along 
with each other’. pec 

At the first interview, on the occasion of the Individual Session, the e et 
was given a personality form to fill in, and it was suggested that the experim 
would be able to obtain information from this which would enable him t° 
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subject into a congenial group. When the subject arrived for the second interview, 
on the occasion of the Group Session, he was randomly assigned to either a high- 
or a low-cohesive condition. In the high-cohesive condition the subject was told 


-that he was in an extremely congenial group and that ‘there is every reason to 


believe that you will like the people working with you and that they will like you’. 
In the low-cohesive condition the subject was told that, owing to the difficulty of 
arranging group meetings at a time suitable to all those concerned, it had not been 
possible to fit him into a congenial group. The experimenter said, ‘There is no 
Me to think that you will like the people working with you or that they will 
ike you.’ 

After the Group Session the success of this manipulation was tested by the five- 
point sociometric question, ‘If it involved any effort on your part would you like 
to know the other people in your group better?’ The nature of the scale was ex- 
plained to the subject and he was asked to place a check mark against the answer 


that fitted his feelings: 


(a) Yes, I definitely would. 
(b) I think I would. 

(c) I am not sure. 

(d) I would rather not. 

(e) Definitely no. 


(ii) Direction of Induction 
Each subject was randomly assigned either to positive in 


to negative induction conditions. Under conditions of positi indu à 
stooges attempted to increase the size of the genuine subject's estimations by calling 


out ‘estimates’ that had a central tendency approximately 50 per cent higher than 
the mean of the subject's original estimations at his Individual Session. The only 
exception to this Was in the case of the subject whose mean for the Individual 
Session was zero. In his Group Session the stooges os out very small estima- 
i i inch). 
tions (between one-tenth of an inch and half an inc 

Under conditions of negative induction the two stooges attempted to x. 
the size of the genuine subject's estimations by calling out estimaa NE ae 
central tendency approximately 50 per cent lower than the mean of the subj 
original estimations at his Individual Session. 


duction conditions or 
ve induction the two 


RESULTS 


Cohesiveness Variable 

m the sociometric question. : 
five-point scale, i.e. 1 wa 
the Hi Co and Lo Co 
fidence. This is usually 
uccessful in produc- 


n. All scores represent 


Success of Manipulation of the 
s the lowest 


Table I presents the data from 
the actual check made by the subject on the 


ossible score and 5 the hi hest. 
: On a Mann-Whitney t jest (6), the difference between 
subjects is significant at at least the 5 per cent level of con : 
considered to be sufficient evidence that the manipulation was 
ing high and low cohesiveness. 
L 
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TABLE 1 RESPONSES TO SOCIOMETRIC QUESTION 

Hi Co Subjects Score Rank Lo Co Subjects Score Rank 
A 3 55 1 3 5:5 
B 4 11-5 K 3 55 
[o 4 1r5 L 2 1-5 
D 4 Ibs M 2 r5 
E 3 55 N 4 11:5 
F 4 11-5 [o] 3 a5 
G 5 16-0 P 3 5:5 

b H 5 160 Q 4 11-5 
I 5 16-0 


Success of Manipulation of the Induction Variable 


Table 2 presents data on the effect of positive induction on the subjects’ esti- 
mations. The figure quoted for each subject is the mean estimation for one hundred 
trials of autokinetic effect. 


TABLE 2 POSITIVE INDUCTION—MEAN ESTIMATIONS (INCHES) 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP SESSIONS 


Subject J K N [^] A B G F G 
Individ. (In.) 51:96 — 22-66 1:81 2-04 5:12 5:77 0-00 2:97 5-79 
Group(Gp) 5485 3243 3-69 2-99 6:48 T 50 0-00 4:57 6:98 


Gp.-In. +289 +977 +188 +095 -+136 +173 000 +160 +019 


Table 3 presents similar data for the effect of negative induction on the subjects’ 
estimations of autokinetic movement. 

Jt is clear that the direction of induction had an important effect on the subjects’ 
estimations. In the positive induction conditions all except one of the subjects 
increased their estimations and in the negative induction conditions all except one 
decreased their estimations. By a Wilcoxon Signed Rank Test (6), in both positive 
and negative induction conditions, the difference between the mean estimation at 
the Individual Session and the mean estimation at the Group Session is significant 
at at least the 2 per cent level of confidence. 


TABLE 3 NEGATIVE INDUCTION—MEAN ESTIMATIONS (INCHES) 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP SESSIONS 

Subject L M P Q D E H f 
Devo QU IM XM o 05 Sds ac im 23 1% 
Group(Gp) | 109 — 105 063 287 310 L60 2416 06 

.94 

.-In. —085  —136 4010  —228 _}. = 0: —09 

Gp.-In 1:557 0-63 935 ~" 


The Effect of Cohesiveness on Success of Induction 


"E : ope and 
No significant difference was found between the effect of Hi Co conditions " 
Lo Co conditions on the success of either positive or negative inductio» 
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t subjects in Lo Co conditions do not conform any less readily to the group norm 

"^. for estimations of autokinetic movement than do subjects in Hi Co conditions. 

p. ws In fact there is a slight indication that subjects in Hi Co conditions may conform 
— rather less readily to the group norm. 

; Tables 4 and 5 present data showing the extent to which each subject’s mean 

estimation at the Individual Session was deflected towards the group norm at the 


Group Session. 


TABLE 4 PER CENT MOVEMENT TOWARDS THE GROUP NORM—POSITIVE 
INDUCTION CONDITIONS 


Hi Co Subjects % Rank Lo Co Subjects % Rank 
A 43-45 6 J 7-90 8 
B 35:67 7 K 90-10 2 
G 0-00 9 N 83:19 4 
F 93:57 1 [e] 83:33 3 
G 46:85 5 
TABLE 5 PER CENT MOVEMENT TOWARDS THE GROUP NORM—NEGATIVE 
INDUCTION CONDITIONS 
y Hi Co Subjects % Rank Lo Co Subjects % Rank 
4 D 59-25 5 L 71:43 4 
Y E 57-80 6 M 95-10 1 
H 27-78 7 P —41:67 8 
i I 90:38 2 Q 88:72 3 
Ev . age 
By a Mann-Whitney U-Test (6) the difference between the Hi Co conditions 


tons is not significant at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
aem ber of subjects who showed marked 


E: Table 6 presents data to show the num f 
-acceptance of induction and the number of subjects who showed less makea 
4. ¥ acceptance of group induction under the two conditions, Hi Co and Lo Co. The 


distinction between positive and negative induction is ignored for this purpose. 


MARKED AND LESS-MARKED ACCEPTORS OF 


TABLE 6 
^ GROUP INDUCTION 
No. of Ss whose No. of Ss ier 
estimations moved more estimations moved less 
than 60% towards the than 60% towards the 
group norm group norm 
i 7 
Hi Co (+ and — Ind.) 2 7 
Lo Co (+ and — Ind.) 6 


The value of chi-square by a two-by-two table is 2:854, which ides 
the difference between the effect of Hi Co conditions and Lo Co con hae fe 
acceptance of group induction is significant at a level of confidence d er 
5 per cent and 10 per cent levels. This seems to suggest that there wa t E 
tendency for the subject in Lo Co conditions to be more influenced by group 


tion than the subjects in Hi Co conditions. 
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Retrospections 

Of the seventeen subjects, only two thought that they had been definitely 
influenced by the other members of their group. Three others thought that they 
might have been ‘slightly’ influenced. In actual fact, it appears that only two 
were definitely not influenced. Of the five subjects who admitted being influenced 
at all, three were in Hi Co groups and two were in Lo Co groups. For people 
to accept group induction it is not necessary for them to know that they are 
doing so. 


Summary of Results 

The data indicate no necessary relationship between cohesiveness and the effect 
of group induction on estimations of autokinetic movement. Members of low- 
cohesive groups will accept induction towards larger or smaller estimates of move- 
ment no less than will members of high-cohesive groups. In fact, there is a slight 
indication that acceptance of group induction may be more marked under /ow- 
cohesive conditions. Most subjects who accepted the induction were not aware 
that they had done so. 


DISCUSSION 


The two findings of this experiment that are notable are: 

(i) The high-cohesive groups were not more effective than low-cohesive groups 
in influencing the subjects’ judgements. 

(ii) Further, there was even a tendency in the Opposite direction, i.e. subjects 
in low-cohesive groups were more influenced than subjects in high-cohesive 
conditions. 

These findings seem to be in direct conflict with Festinger’s cohesiveness- 
attraction theory. As far as the first finding is concerned, it might be argued that 
the autokinetic situation is not sensitive enough to show up the effect of the cohe- | 
siveness variable. Asch (1) has pointed out that the more ambiguous the stimulus 
the more likely the individual is to be influenced by the group. In our experiment 
the stimulus conditions were very unstable, and most subjects did express uncer- | 
tainty about their judgements at some stage. However, the argument that this 
made the subjects so ready to be influenced that there was little opportunity for ¥ 
any difference between Hi Co and Lo Co conditions to show up, would not meet ' 
the second finding that subjects in Lo Co groups tend to be influenced rather more x 
than subjects in Hi Co groups. This seems to be a direct contradiction of Schachter $ .. 
(7) statement that ‘Pch (pressure for change) should be higher for Hi Co bs 

Lo Co groups', and Festinger's (3) view that *the person who does not agree jw 
him (the subject) is seen as different from him and not an adequate referent 10 
his opinion’. s 
However, although our evidence conflicts with the generalizations quoted ie 3 
it does not conflict with the evidence their authors have put forward in suppor in 
them. They have shown, for example, that cohesiveness is a determining an 
the influence that a group has over the individual’s level of productivity ) ther 
in the extent to which a group rejects a deviant (7). We have shown, on *^ dua i 
hand, that cohesiveness does not determine the extent to which an indiv! t the 
influenced by the group in the autokinetic situation. This finding suggest® 


i 
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very least, that some limits need to be set to Festinger's generalization that ‘the 
greater the cohesiveness the greater the power of the group to influence its mem- 
bers’. This power to influence may apply in the case of standards of productivity 
but not in the case of perceptual norms, and there seems to bea reasonable explana- 
tion for this difference. In the American and English cultures there are recognized 
moral obligations associated with adherence to a group standard of productivity, 

whereas there are no such obligations as regards perception of distance or move- 
ment. When group pressure requires an individual to increase or decrease produc- 
tion, he has ‘ought’ feelings about the pressure to conform. In school, the indi- 
vidual is reminded by his classmates that ‘C is a gentleman’s grade’, and at the 
same time he is condemned by his betters, and perhaps ridiculed by his fellows, 

if he falls too far below the average in diligence and attainment. Similar values 

y. The young worker soons learns not to ‘lick the 


attach to productivity in industr 
. boss's boots’ by working too hard, but, on the other hand, his workmates will be 
no slower to condemn him if he fails to do his fair share. The position is quite 


different with regard to the perception of distance and movement. In the group 
situation the individual finding himself giving estimations of the distance moved by 
a light that are different from the judgements made by the other members, does not 
fee] morally obliged to conform as he does in the productivity situation. If he 
thinks about the situation, it will be in terms of his ability at the task. These 
considerations lead us to suggest that Festinger’s hypothesis regarding cohesive- 
ness and the power of the group to influence its members is restricted to those 


situations where cultural values permit such influence. ‘ 
The slight tendency for Lo Co subjects to be more influenced than Hi Co sub- 
jects in this experiment may have been due to the subjects’ different interpretation 
of the situation in which they were being placed by the experimenter. The ‘low 
hesive’ subjects, perhaps, €x erienced the situation as a threatening one, and so 
po e inclined to placate the other members of their group than were the ‘high 
Nus Ios ubjects. The latter felt more reassured at being placed with people they 
. cohesive $ Ee "with and who would get on well with them, and could, therefore, 
Y would get id more independent and detached in their judgements. This raises the 
remain a ree whether experimenters in social-psychological studies of cohesive- 
uestion as x een successful in manipulating the cohesiveness variable. The 
ness PP ek may be simply a check of the experimenter's suggestion, and the 
VE tion may be quite different from that intended by the experi- 
at the verbal level. It seems highly probable 


ite tho J ial groups may be very different from cohe- 
everyday life. 


SUMMARY 


at testing the hypothesis that members of high-cohesive 
m for estimations of autokinetic 


^ groups conform o subjects in low-cohesive groups. Seventeen volunteers were 
t than ed to four conditions, representing the possible combinations of 
i y Noam vs. Low Cohesiveness, and Negative Induction vs. Positive 
igh Cohesiv ness was manipulated by telling the subjects either that they 


i ion. Cohesive I l 
j Inde ike and be liked by their team-mates or that it had not been possible to 
w 


Y 
" aimed 
E This study was readily to the group nor 
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arrange for them to be placed in such a congenial group. In every case the ‘team- 
mates’ were the experimenter’s assistants (stooges). Under positive induction con- 
ditions the stooges attempted to increase the subject’s estimations, while under 

negative induction conditions they tried to decrease the subject's estimations. 

Under all conditions the subjects’ estimations were influenced in the induced 
direction, but there was no significant difference between high-cohesive and low- 
cohesive groups. In fact, the results were slightly in the opposite direction to the 
one hypothesized. Low-cohesive subjects were slightly more influenced than were 
high-cohesive subjects. f ' a 

It is suggested that Festinger’s (4) cohesiveness-attraction thcory, ie. “the 
greater the cohesiveness the greater the power of the group to influence its mem- 
bers’, may be too generalized, and may be applicable only where the values of a 
particular culture sanction such influence. Some other limitations of laboratory 
studies of cohesiveness are indicated. 
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A Technique for Examining Individual Progress in Work 


A Standard Earning Progression Curves 
E 


ELLIOTT JAQUES 


has 
4 m = = 
I 
x IN Measurement of Responsibility (1) I put forward the view, against a background 
of a new way of considering and measuring level of work, that there exist norms 
px of differential payment for given levels of work, payment in accord with these 


1 norms being experienced as fair and equitable. I further suggested that these 
E a norms, which I expressed as an equitable work-payment scale, were intuitively 
known by members of the working population, and were shared by them in com- 
mon. I also indicated that there is a regular pattern of progression in the develop- 
ment of individual capacity in work (1, pp. 96-104); and that, furthermore, each 
person exerts a strong force towards obtaining work of a level consistent with his 
level of capacity—that a kind of Archimedes principle operates according to which 
h each of us seeks his equilibrium level of work. 

r If these suggestions are valid, one can postulate further that individuals who 
(a) are employed at a level of work consistent with their capacity; (b) have the 
Fx opportunity to progress in level of work in accord with their growth of capacity; 
and (c) are getting payment and progress in payment that is equitable for their 
level of work, might be expected to experience a sense of harmony or balance with 
regard to their work, payment, and progress, and ought to show signs of this 
psychic equilibrium as distinct from those for whom the above circumstances do 
not operate. These latter, who deviate from this balanced state of affairs, ought to 
manifest signs of psychic disequilibrium, such as dissatisfaction, uncertainty, or 

masochistic gratification. 

I had at the time of writing the book some evidence for these assumptions about 
progress in level of work. This evidence derived from analyses that I had carried 
out upon the career progressions in successive jobs of six persons, in terms of the 
progress in their level of work as measured in time-span. The results did indeed 
suggest, as ordinary common sense would in any case have it, that individuals 
became unsettled if their level of work was too high or too low for their capacity. 
The idea then occurred that if individuals were not receiving payment that was 
r the level of work that they were capable of carrying, then they would 


x equitable fo ble of 
alib. signs of disequilibrium, and that this relationship between payment (and 
progress in payment) and the capacity (and pog wed d the E 

E ied in i ight. One of the potential results from the examin: 

, tod Rey of thie fel bon r f establishing a systematic basis for 


E and study of this relationship might be that o > 
donsideiby questions of individual progress, and perhaps of developing better 


techniques for the administration of wage and salary increases. : 

I had the opportunity to test these assumptions 1n discussions with the Shop 

Stewards at the Glacier Metal Company. Difficulties had. arisen OVE a 

le rest dnb E ES ees 
- Wye Us : 
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reviews for them, because many of them had to spend so much time avoy ae 
their normal work. The details of the project itself need not concern us * A K 
sufficient to say that we decided to examine the character of the actua PE 
progression of each individual. In order to form a clear picture of genuine bun 
progress, as distinct from the increases which simply corrected for ee ones 
of economic inflation, it was necessary to devise a rough method toe X p 
the effect of inflation.! The wages index was chosen for this purpose, m: ies 
the earning data were corrected to a chosen base period by the use of th 

H 2 

Sane these progressions were drawn for each person, I discovered in individual 
discussions that each person reacted to upward and downward movements in his 
earnings, as though they were movements towards or away from some inner per- 
sonal standard of what constituted an expected or desired progress for himself. 
Empirically, by trial-and-error method, a smoothed curve could be drawn that 
represented the quasi-stationary equilibrium for each one: deviations downwards 
in actual earnings from this smoothed curve being reacted to with dissastisfaction; 


and deviations above the curve (rare in an inflationary situation) being sensed as 
a kind of temporary phase of being relatively better off than one expected, it being 
taken for granted that one’s earnings might soon level out again. 


Il 


This experience led me to the conclusio 
curve of progression in earnings for each person which coincided with his develop- 
ment in capacity, and hence represented i 
his economic pro 
an aspect of human development 


l p curves might 
order themselves into a continuou 


mmon under- 


iven me i i eco- 
and c t I have had to enis in the handling of the 
2. The cost-of-living index (the retail prices in 


id as ud uis Of correction because the progress 
2 d : PE, erential sense in which for the momen 
interested—is connected with his position relative to other dep 


i iyi members of nity, rather 
than with his standard of living, as such. Let me elaborate this point, E: E : oes 


+ 
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. Accordingly, the achieved earning data of some 250 persons were obtained in 
this way and set out in graphic form. These total emoluments comprised wage or 
salary, established bonuses, and that proportion of other forms of facility, such 
as a house or a car, as might be of recognized personal value to the individual. 
The data were set out on semi-logarithmic graph paper to facilitate plotting, and 
to enable percentage changes in earnings to be read directly from the charts by 
simple arithmetic measurement. The purpose of the study was to ascertain career 
movement, and therefore the earnings were plotted against age. All earnings were 
corrected to the value they would have had in June 1955, for the simple reason 
that the plotting was first done at that time, and it was easier for those who were 
taking part in the study to think in terms of their earnings as they were currently. 
I have continued to use June 1955 as the base period in all subsequent work, as a 
matter of convenience. In practice, I have found that it has been suflicient to use a 
correction factor which takes into account the average movement of the wages 
index in six-monthly periods. The June figure takes into account the wage index 
movements from April to September; the December figure, the movements from 
October to March. The correction factors for the six-monthly periods from 
December 1946 to June 1957—taking June 1955 as 1-00—are given in the following 


table. 
TABLE 1 THE CORRECTION FACTORS, 
1946-1957, TAKING JUNE 1955 AS 1:00 


Dec. 1946 1:55 June 1952 1-18 
June 1947 1:52 Dec. 1952 1-13 
Dec. 1947 1:48 June 1953 1:13 
June 1948 1:43 Dec.1953 1:10 
Dec.1948 1:42 June 1954 1:07 
June 1949 1:39 Dec.1954 1:06 
Dec. 1949 1:39 June 1955 1:00 
June 1950 1:38 Dec. 1955 0:99 
Dec.1950 1:33 June 1956 0-92 
June 1951 1-28 Dec. 1956 0:92 
Dec. 1951 1-21 June 1957 0:87 


The results of plotting the data are shown in Figure 1. 


Each of the discrete progressions in this graph is the achieved progression in 
earnings of one person up to June 1955, corrected to the June 1955 level of the 
wages index. The figures include all changes in total emolument, whether negotiated 
awards or individual merit increases. It will be noted that practically all the progres- 
sions show downward movements at one or more points. Each of these downward 
movements represents a phase during which the wages index was increasing, and 
an individual's increases in total emoluments had not been as great as the upward 


his standard of living does not necessarily represent 


personal progress. If his personal increase is identical with the average national increase, then 
he may feel that he is better off in the sense of sharing with others the national prosperity, but 
without being any better off in the sense of having made personal progress in his career relative 

in a period of economic contraction Or depression, an individual’s standard 


to others. Per contra, 1, an indiy r 
of living may be decreasing, and yet at the same time he may be making individual progress in 


his career, in the sense of receiving merit increases which cancel out some of what would other- 
wise be a bigger drop in living standard, 


the mere fact of an individual’s increasing 


e t eaaa 
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i i 3 instances where there was any decrease in 
moge menin ne Eu Sers Doai from individuals in five different com- 
E. ER adt selected so as to include as far as possible progressions for all 
es com 20 to 65, and earnings ranging from £8 per week up to £4,000 per xum 
Women were excluded from the sample because of the complications in em : g 
the value of men's and women's salaries. This last problem we Shall return to later. 

If Figure 1 is examined, a very decided patterning of the individual progression 
curves may be noted. There is a fanning of the curves upwards from the lower 
left-hand corner. The general direction of the trend is that of a faster acceleration 
in the younger age group, slowing down at older age, but a higher rate of progress 
maintained throughout, the higher the earning level. 

I drew through this population of individual progressions a number of smoothed 
continuous curves shown in Figure 2, representing to me the general trend of move- 
ment of the individual curves, and discounting both the non-uniformity within 
individual progressions, and the deviations of individual curves, some of them gross 
deviations from what appeared to me to be the general trend. In drawing these 
trend lines by inspection, I took into account as much information as I had about 
the form I expected these equilibrium curves to take. Thus, for example, the most 

rapid rate of progress is made in early working life, and slows down with years. 
Those engaged in jobs providing the lowest pay tend to drop in level of work, and 
thus to lose in relative economic status in old age. Those engaged, at the other 
extreme, in work requiring the highest skill and knowledge and commanding the 
highest incomes, tend to move into positions of greater responsibility, as, for 
example, directors, statesmen, judges, and can be described as making continued 

] progress in their careers well beyond the common retiring age of 65. Although 

some of the higher progressions tended to fall off rather more rapidly towards 
older age, sometimes as early as 40 or 45, I did not reflect this falling away in 
my smoothed curves, because this phenomenon is quite possibly a reflection of 
the fact that some individuals begin to age earlier than others; in other words, 
I decided to try to exclude the effect of premature decay processes. 

These smoothed curves, which I shall term Standard Earning Progressions 
(S.E.P.), are illustrated in a more elaborated form in Figure 3. The pattern of these 
standard progressions, drawn by the method I have described, follows the sig- 
moidal progression characteristic of biological growth, although this fact does not 
in itself prove that we are dealing with a biologically determined general pattern. 
It had, nevertheless, proved possible to draw, in the manner described, a set of 
smoothed curves—the standard earning progressions—which in a rough-and- 

ready way did some justice both to the very general trend of the actual earning 


3. The progressions in Figure 1 use an early form of plotting. The corrected earning levels 
were calculated, and a point plotted, on each occasion when a person received an increase in 
payment. These points were then joined, to give the progressions shown, the downward movements 
in the progression reflecting a situation where successive increases in payment did not overcome 
the drop in relative earnings due to rises in the wages index. i P ; 
My present method of plotting, shown in Figures 3 to 7, is to pl ot two points on the occasion 
of each increase in payment: one is the corrected value of the person's earnings at the time of the 
increase; the other, the corrected value of his newly-increased earnings. By this method, a step 
type of progression is obtained, which shows both the size of each increase and the change, if any, 
in the relative level of a person’s earnings between increases on account of movements in the wages 
index. 
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progressions and to the assumptions I had made about the yu oe 
othed curves were likely to follow. It remained, however, to demonstr: 
V hetier or not the standard progressions were anything more than a neat but 
Scamingless construction. I shall now turn to my findings from the use of these 
Edad progressions which have led me to conclude that they do in fact represent 
a close approximation to a description of the lines of growth of time-span capacity 
in individuals, and therefore of the lines of equilibrium for actual earning progres- 
sions for those individuals in terms of the current equitable rates for levels of work 
i ith their capacity. 
ipe iem so, it wil be necessary for me to define a few conventions which T 
shall adopt. A person's earnings are the total emoluments (as defined earlier) he 
receives in connection with his work. His achieved earning progression refers to his 
relative progress in earnings corrected to the 1955 level of the Wages Index; when- 
ever this correction is not made, specific mention will be made of that fact. The 
standard earning progression array refers to the smoothed curve 
best fit to the general direction of the achieved earning progression 
` The standard earning progressions composing the array will be separately referred 
to in terms of the weekly salary level they intersect at the age of 55: thus one can 
refer to that standard earning progression which begins at £11-00 per week at age 
25% years and moves up to £23-50 per week at age 40, crosses £34-75 per week at 
age 55, and finishes at £39-00 per week at age 60, as S.E.P. 34-75. The real earning 
capacity of an individual refers to the income he would be earning if he were 
employed at the full level of his capacity, and were earning an equitable rate of 


payment for his work; his earning capacity progression is the progression in earn- 
ings he would achieve were he to earn continuously at his real earning capacity 
level. 


s representing a 
s of a population. 
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If there is any conne 


earning progression cury 
in individuals (that is to 


progression. Conversely, if such 
towards there being a connection b 
sion curves and the pattern of no 
would not necessarily be definite 
To put this derived assumptio: 
in earning did conform to a stan, 
dence either (a) of being satisfied t 
least achieving a rate of financial A i 
capacity, or (b) of having a META Msn matched his rate of development 1n 
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i ove or below satisfaction level; if his achieved progression 
RE wads in relation to the standard progression pattern, he would 
experience a sense of retardation in his rate of progress in earning; if it €— 
upwards in relation to p standard progression, he would experience a sense o 

ion in his rate of progress. 

Cei EET the derived assumption is a hypothesis that I should like to 
emphasize by more detailed elaboration. It is that a person’s primary drive with 
respect to his work is towards a level of work that can absorb his capacity; towards 
a job in which he can use his capacities to the full. His drive for money follows 
from this prime urge to employ his skill and talent in his work—and is a drive for a 
rate of reward that is equitable and gives him a relative economic status coinciding 
with his capacity. The notion that individuals strive in the first place to get all the 
money they can is, in my experience, a seriously oversimplified and unnecessarily 
nihilistic account of human behaviour. The present account, in assuming a person’s 
attitude towards his earnings to be founded upon norms of equity and to be 
completely inter-related with a primary striving for a level of work consistent with 
his capacity, thereby posits that conditions can be found which allow of equilibrium 
in the individual coincident with equilibrium in the economic sector of society. 

There is, of course, one obvious difficulty that we shall encounter immediately 
we turn to consider what evidence there may be to support the foregoing assump- 
tions: firm evidence requires the possibility of determining a person’s level of 
capacity to carry responsibility in work, and the rate of development of that 
capacity. This capacity is something more than that which is measured by intelli- 
gence tests, as has been demonstrated repeatedly in studies of the relationship 
between intelligence and successful discharge of responsibility both in industry 
and in the Services. A rough working definition would be that it is the capacity of 
individuals to carry responsibility by exercising discretion on their own account 
for lesser or greater periods of time: in short, the time-span capacity of the 
individual. : 

But naming a concept does not constitute a method of measuring what the 
concept is about.* In the absence of an objective measure, to ascertain a person's 
time-span capacity is not a straightforward task. We shall have to be satisfied, 
therefore, with something less than the absolute measure it would be so desirable 
to have. 

As an intermediate step, it would have been extremely useful if, when a person’s 
achieved earning progression happened to conform to one of the array of standard 


earning progressions, it could have been taken to mean that his earning progres- 
sion was a true reflection of his 


; : growth in capacity. But as we have , any such 
interpretation would beg the w. a eee i 


r le whole question. It could just as readily have been à 
result of having progressed in payment at a rate consistently either above or below 


that warranted by his capacity. For example, the expressi : ‘cht 
Dm s s 5 , sion of this capacity m!g 
have been inhibited either through illness or through chronic lack of Poporstnity : 
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The impossibility of drawing any conclusions about a person's capacity from his 
achieved earning progression is a matter of considerable importance. There is 
always the possibility of temptation, when a person's achieved progression con- 
forms exactly to the pattern of the standard progression array, to assume that he 
has been making good progress. This type of conclusion is simply not warranted, 
and it is as well to remain consciously aware of this fact. 


IV 


_ m practice, however, it has turned out not to be too difficult to establish’a work- 
ing datum line for the individual and his growth in capacity; that is, tentatively to 
establish an estimate of his likely capacity progression, an estimate which may be 
modified upwards or downwards in the light of further experience of his progress. 
This datum line I shall term the estimated earning capacity progression. The tenta- 
tive fixing of this estimated earning capacity progression is achieved by combining 
time-span analysis? with the earning progression data, in the following manner. 

It is usually possible to find at least one point in an individual's career where his 
level of work, and the equitable payment for that work, can be determined. The 
conditions I seek are conditions where a person has felt himself to be fully occupied 
in his work, yet showed himself capable of doing it, and was making progress in 
it that was requiring him to exercise his full capacity—even though he may have 
felt that his payment had not been keeping pace. Thus, for example, he may have 
been appointed at the age of 35 to a position with a range of level of work of 
6 months to 1 year, and a June 1955 equitable salary range of £775 to £1,150. He 
himself felt just ready for his new job, and his manager confirmed him after three 
months, say, as being just satisfactory, and likely to develop well. Or, another 
person may have reached the top level of a job with a time-span range of 3 months 
to 6 months, and an equitable salary range of £700 to £775, again, say, at the age 
of 35. He would know he had reached a ceiling because no further opportunity 
for new types of work or extension of responsibility presented itself. This experience 
of there being no further scope, of having encompassed the job, can usually be 
confirmed by the manager, who, finding that his subordinate has come to know 
every aspect of the job, can see no way of offering him more scope. In both 
these cases, for the different reasons described, I would make the assumption 
that they had reached the six-month time-span level, or the £775 equitable pay- 
ment level, at the age of 35 years. 

The greater the number of such estimates of capacity with age that can be cal- 
culated for a person, the farther it is possible to go towards constructing an 
estimated earning capacity progression for him. But even the estimation of one 
such point in a person's career will often suffice for our purpose. For one such 
point will allow that standard earning progression to be selected which, according 
to our assumptions, ought to conform to the rate of progression in his normal 
earning capacity. 

In the absence of time-span data, a rough guide to a person's estimated earning 
capacity progression may be obtained if he has progressed through a job or jobs 


5. See (1) for a description of the method of time-span analysis in the measurement of level of 
work, and of the equitable work-payment scale discovered by the use of time-span analysis. 
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i own salary brackets. His achieved progress, in terms of the age at 
xi m em bracket limits, may be treated in the same manner as 
that described for time-span brackets. The estimated progression thus obtained 
will be limited in its accuracy by the accuracy with which the salary brackets 
themselves conform to the equitable rates for the range of level of work in the jobs 
concerned. Without time-span analysis—or some other form of measurement of 
level of work—the accuracy of this conformance between the salary brackets and 
the range of level of work cannot, of course, be known. i 

The data can be handled directly on the Earning Progression Data Sheets which 
I have specially designed for this work (see Appendix, p. 189). It is a reproduction 
of one of these Data Sheets which is shown in Figure 3. If we take 
above, of the two men who reached the £775 six-month time- 
this point will be found to be traversed on the Data Sheet by 
Figure 3). The assumption may be made that their estima 
progression will conform to S.E.P. £28-25. In practice, I h 
allow a +5 per cent margin of error, and to think of a 
capacity progression in terms of a band. This method of representation is illus- 
trated in Figure 3. This band, the width of which corresponds to 10 per cent of the 
person's total earnings, has been found to be sufficiently precise for the present 
purposes. 
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the deviation moves towards a 20 per cent discrepancy. If the employment condi- 
tions in his occupation, or his personal circumstances, are such as to make a change 
of job impossible, then at the 10 to 20 per cent discrepancy range he will tend 
towards a state of mind in which he swallows his resentment and carries on with 
his job, but in what I can best describe as a depressed way: that is to say, he will 
tend to do his job more or less competently, but with an absence of that zest and 
enthusiasm which makes for high efficiency and personal satisfaction in work. 
Even under the conditions of full employment that have obtained, these latter 
circumstances have occurred in some types of employment, as, for example, within 


the lower levels of accounting and general office work. They ma H biain 
within the teaching profession. y may perhaps obta 
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This example illustrates many of the features in an individual's progress. Mr. 


A reacted to reaching a ceiling in his job, which blocked his way to progressing at 
his own normal rate. He persisted in his job until his achieved rate dropped to some 


15 per cent below his normal. During this period he became increasingly restless, 


feeling that he had come to a dead end in his current job. By the time he had 


dropped to over 15 per cent below his estimated earning capacity progression, he 
had bounced for nearly 3 years against the ceiling. He sought other work, both in 
the factory and outside it, and obtained his present job with his new firm. He now 
feels settled, with plenty of scope for progress. 


FIGURE 4 CASE A 


TOTAL EMOLUMENTS IN £s PER WEEK 
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previous job, he said, had interested him greatly. He had been in it for nearly four 
years. He did not think he had made actual progress in it, but this had not bothered 
him too much because the job had a great deal of what he termed ‘training value’. 
It had given him just the experience that he had been seeking, and he now felt 
ready to move on with his career. : 

At the time I saw him he was just over 34 years of age. He thought that his 
salary was just about right, and he looked forward to good future progress. He 
thought that in five years’ time, when he was 39, he ought to be earning at a cor- 
rected level of some £40 per week. Furthermore, he thought that he would reach 
the ceiling of his present job in about two to three years’ time. His manager con- 
firmed this judgement, saying that he did not expect to retain Mr. B for more than 
two years, and that he was being groomed for a higher post. 

On the basis of available data, it is difficult to give an accurate estimated earn- 
ing progression for Mr. B; the main reason for this is that he obviously did not enter 
his present job as soon as his capacities might have allowed. He would appear to 
have remained in his previous job rather longer than might have been necessary in 
order to take advantage of certain training opportunities it gave him. 

If one takes his achieved earning progression, however (see Figure 5), one notes 
that there is a consistency between his feelings of fairness about his present earn- 
ings, his judgement that he ought to reach the top level of his present job in two to 
three years’ time, and his estimated earning in five years’ time, all confirmed by his 
manager’s judgement. These three data put together combine to give a likely 
estimated earning capacity progression of S.E.P. 85. Given such an interpretation, 
there is a consistency in the total picture. Between points A and B on this curve 
we see him in his previous job not making very great financial progress but, as he 
described it, satisfied with his training. At B, however, he moves into his new job 


with a salary boost to C, and from there on begins to pick up his estimated earning 
capacity progression. 


This phenomenon of 
along fairly high-level ca 
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such factors are: long periods of physical illness, or long periods of emotional 
disturbance or frank emotional illness. Either of these chronic conditions may lead 
an individual to rest content with a progress in work and salary below the level 
of his capacity growth. Or, in the case of emotional illness, his capacities may be 
inhibited in such a way that he cannot make full use of them, a fact of which he is 
ordinarily aware. The neurotic individual commonly knows of the discrepancy 
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in his life when he was about 45. Many of his difficulties had been resolved. His 
children having grown up, he had settled his home difficulties by obtaining an 
agreed divorce from his wife, and had then re-married; he now felt very much 
more settled in his new life. From that point on he had found his interest in his 
work picking up once again, and he felt that he had begun to work himself up 
into a proper position. This phase of rehabilitation of himself in his work had been 
going on, he thought, for about three to four years before the time I saw him, and 
he considered that he had made fairly good progress during that time. He felt 
he was now nearing a satisfactory level of income, and hoped that by the time he 
was 55 he would be earning at the maximum level in his current job, which he 
thought would probably be at the equivalent level of £25 per week. 


FIGURE 6 CASE 
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progression (at point B, for example, his achieved was fully 30 or 40 per cent below 
his estimated earning capacity progression), he felt nevertheless that he had been 
receiving very fair treatment because the management had recognized his disturbed 
home and personal conditions and had allowed him to carry on at his job at a 
reduced level of activity and pay. 

The kind of steep-climbing achieved earning progression that we see in Mr. C 
between points B and C on his curve is one that I h 
One sees it, for example, in the case of individuals who, for one reason or another, 
have had to uproot themselves from one community and find work in a strange 
community. One finds this in the case of many technicians, for example, who are 
refugees from European countries. Either because of language difficulties or be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting recognition for their previous experience and 
work, they have to start at the bottom. Earning progressions of such individuals 


are found showing early periods of very flat progress until they become adjusted 


to their new circumstances, after which they may climb very steeply indeed, until 
they find a level of work that conforms to their real capacity, and then they level 


off from this point along an estimated earning capacity progression.8 


ave not infrequently met. 


VII 


The notion that each one reacts, and reacts strongly, to his achieved progress 
as though he possesses an intuitively known internal standard of development of 
his capacity, is strongly reinforced by the following evidence of an almost unerring 
ability of individuals to forecast their likely or desired future earnings in terms of 
their estimated earning capacity progression. 

If you were to ask someone what he hoped to be earning at some date in the 
future—where his ambitions lay—it might be thought that rather unreasonable 
answers, or at least unrealistic ones, would be given. The contrary turned out to 
be the case when just such a question was asked of various individuals under the 
social-analytic conditions within which I work. 

I phrased m 
conditions rem 


my work remained interesting.’ 
Irrespective, however. 


8. For additional case material, see Jaques (3) 
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which this question of future earnings was raised, and in which, at the time the 
question was asked, the individual knew nothing about earning progression curves. 
In every case but three, the stated future earning fell within the estimated earning 
capacity band. The replies of A, B, and C to such a question are shown at X in 
Figures 4, 5, and 6. 

Nearly everyone reacted in a typical manner to the discovery that he had extra- 
polated his estimated earning capacity progression. At first he was surprised 
momentarily, recovered, and then made a comment like: *It's all right for someone 
with my income to be reasonable in my demands, but surely all of them (pointing 
to everyone at lower income levels) would say that they were expecting to get a 
salary like mine.' Each person appears to see those below him in the economic 
hierarchy to be dissatisfied with their lot and thus aspiring to his own income 
level—and presumably envious of him if they cannot get there. No one, however, 
has as yet noticed that one implication of this depreciatory view of those whose 
earning capacity is lower than his own is that he himself ought by the same token 
to be envious of those of a higher-level earning progression. But each one charac- 
teristically chooses to leave out of account those earning more than himself. Envy 
is a quality much more readily perceived in others than attributed to oneself. 


VIII 


The consistency between these individual feelings and judgements about 
capacity and progress, and the predictions to be derived from the estimated earning 
capacity progressions, shows in its most clear-cut form in the reconstructions that 
I find it is possible to make of a person's achieved earning progression, by taking 
account of his feelings about his progress. The following example may illustrate 
my meaning. 


Mr. D (curve D, Figure 3) was 45 years of age when he came to discuss his 
career with me because he had become dissatisfied with his progress. He was quite 
happy about his work; he felt it gave him full scope for the use of his capaci 
But he was not satisfied with his financial reward, and was thinking of Pes a 
firm with which he worked. He was uncertain about making an h cl Sel 
however, because of his age. dedic o 


A time-span analysis of his 
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his achieved progress to conform to the estimated. Following this phase he remem- 
bers a strong feeling of being let down by a newly appointed manager in charge 
of him, until a particular time—which turned out to be a few months before his 


fortieth birthday—when he sought and found a job with another firm. When he 


told his manager of his intended leaving, there was a great stir. Apologies were 
made for his having been overlooked, and he was offered a very considerable 
increase and asked to stay on. Because the increase was very satisfactory, and 
because he liked the firm and wanted to stay with it, he agreed to remain. He was 


then given satisfactory progress until he took up his present job at 41 years of age. 


FIGURE 7 ACHIEVED EARNING PROGRESSION (SOLID LINE) AND 
RECONSTRUCTED PROGRESSION (BROKEN LINE), CASE D 
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manager's judgement that he was worth no more then than he had been worth 
when just appointed to the job four years before. His manager, who was genuinely 
concerned to clear the matter up, arranged with him for both of them together 
to discuss the situation with myself. In the course of this discussion the manager 
agreed that Mr. D was competent, had been correctly appointed at 41, and had 
progressed well since. He judged that Mr. D had moved well into the job—and 
that he was doing the job at a level perhaps halfway up the bracket. He thought 
Mr. D might reach the top ceiling of the job in 5 to 8 years’ time. In connection 
with the range of level of work in the job, the manager agreed the time-span 
analysis which had already been carried out, and his own intuitive judgement of 
a salary range (the company had no explicit salary structure) was in line with the 
equitable salary range obtained from the time-span analysis. 

The manager was most disconcerted to note that although he had increased 
Mr. D's salary from £1,300 to £1,700 during the four years he had been in the job, 
this increase had served only to keep Mr. D at relatively the same level he had been 
at when he began the job. It had been his conscious intention to give Mr. D genuine 
progress over and above increases to correct for inflation, but obviously the in- 
creases he had granted were insufficient to achieve this purpose. 

Following this discussion, the manager got sanction to increase Mr. D's salary 
by 15 per cent, and just under a year later gave him another increase of about 
10 per cent. These increases are shown in sequence F-G-H in the figure. It will be 
noted that these increases have brought Mr. D just within his estimated progres- 
sion band. He is currently earning £2,300 per annum. His manager has arranged 
this progress quite consciously using the Data Sheet, and states that he intends 
to progress Mr. D along the estimated progression band so long as Mr. D continues 
to discharge his duties competently and to show signs of progress in his work 
at the same rate as he has shown up until now. Both he and Mr. D expressed 
themselves privately in discussion with me to be well satisfied with the result: the 
manager because he feels he has a rationally settled plan that has allowed him 
to have very frank discussions with Mr. D about his work; and Mr. D because he 
feels satisfied with his work and payment, and can see prospects of reasonable 
progress for the next few years at least. With regard to the longer-term future, 
neither Mr. D nor his manager can quite see as yet whether or what higher-level 
employment is likely to be available. They have agreed to leave the matter for a 
few years, however, and if they are both in the same positions at that time, to 
consider with the manager once removed, and with the Personnel Department 
what prospects there may be of a continuing career for Mr. D within the firm 
Examination of his estimated progression band reveals that this next job is likely 


to be th highest that Mr. D will achieve. and that it 
e " is the one which he will 
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ible development of procedures for salary administration and coordination is 
Dm broad one, however, and I propose to elaborate it on a Separate occasion. 
a 
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« (a) each person seeks a level of work that is consistent with his level of capacity, 

| and a rate of Progress in his work that conforms to his rate of development in 
capacity; 

(b) individuals have àn accurate intuitive j 


of growth in capacity, although for reasons of physical or psychological ill 
health, or lack of Opportunity, they may not always be able to gain employment 
in which they can exercise their Capacity to the full; 

(c) each person is intuitively aware of and seeks the current equitable rate of pay- 
ment for his level of work; 

(d) there is a common pattern of feelings which characterizes the reactions of 
individuals to deviations between their level of work and their capacity, and 
to deviations between their level of work and equitable payment for that work; 

(e) the development in an individual of Capacity to carr 


y responsibility in work 
will follow the line of the family of standard earni 


(f) hence, from all the foregoing, there is a general balance between level of work, 
level of capacity, and level of Payment, explicitly st 


ateable by reference to a 
Standard Earning Progression, which conforms to the optimum pattern of 
internal psychic equilibrium in the individual and stimulates the maximum 


finally be resolved in à Systematic manner, 
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i ay is earned, I have found that a 25/- a week differential is 
E ts The dark band on the Data Sheets indicates the level at 
which overtime pay usually is discontinued. For a person whose earning progres- 
sion spans a phase of payment for overtime, I correct the overtime payment period 
by the addition to the weekly pay of 25/— per week. -— 
4. In the case of women's pay, the situation in Great Britain 1s complicated. In 
my experience an accepted (but nonetheless disliked) differential operates. The 
Data Sheets appear to be practicable if the following corrections are made to the 
June 1955 corrected figures: 


up to £13 per week add 334% 


£13 to £15 add 25% 
£15 to £17 add 20% 
£17 to £20 add 1077 
Over £20 


no correction is needed. 


5. For incomes over a June 1955 value of £80 
curves on the Data Sheets may be extrapolat 
the superimposed grid of Standard Earning 
publishers. 


per week (£4,160 per annum), the 
ed. Special graph paper, without 
Progressions, is available from the 
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Some Aspects of Ritualized Behavior 


in Interpersonal Relationsh ips' 
YEHUDI A. COHEN 


I 


THIS paper proposes to explore historically and synchronically some parameters 
of ritualized behavior in two institutions: Western military (American army) 


evolutions. In the case of the military, these changes centered on shifts in the nature 
of personnel, these shifts being intimately related to the relationships of the military 


that marked the history of the latter institution coincide with four eras in the history 


Secondly, while each is dependent on the needs of the total Society for its 
existence and perpetuation, each has its own relatively autonomous Structure, 
Although having changed rather markedly, each has managed to survive tremendous 


family, kinship, and the rules of incest 
would seem to indicate, are marked by an indis 
generally. 


1 t > 8$ wholes, perform entirely different func- 
tions with respect to Society atlar —appear to have similar needs for their internal 
pendencies on Society as a whole differ widely, th 
d t l a > the 
ns o ied ep With respect to certain ‘needs’ and problem that 
i > and this leads us to the hypotheses that ill 
explore, both seem to have solved th P in Bimal Sreda 
alaa jenem) Uehara ese common problems 1n similar fashion: by 
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izet i i scribed between strata in inter- 
S i pios SENT 151) uds nee analysis of y sante eme 
ieee 4 personality’, indicat that ‘d ree of formality and clearly defined socia 
ture and Personality’, indicates that “degree of for i d cales 
i > d in hand. By social distance is meant in s pap 
uy By diay aie limits oF boundaries beyond or over which person 
cm A 2 in their interactions with each other. Under given conditions, € 
Secondi to their respective ‘rational ideologies’, both military and caste ape 
id bon the denial of aggression between strata, among other things, for the : 
stability and survival. Were hostilities permitted to come to the fore under give 
conditions in either institution, its very Structure would be threatened. sat 
Ritual behavior, as a symbolic social form, is conduct or demeanor . d 
individual is required to exhibit automatically and mechanically to par s eis 
persons under particular conditions by virtue of his membership in a given a a 
failure to do so is inevitably punishable by formal or informal sanction. eee 
behavior in interpersonal relationships can be physical—the assumption of ce E. 
monial postures before a person, saluting, doffing one's hat, and the like—or itc D 
be verbal, that is, the ritual usage of certain words. Ritualized behavior in inte 


personal relationships is required principally of lower-status persons toward higuer 
status persons, but, like most social relationships, is exhibited reciprocally by bot 
statuses. 


hings, three types of privileges: 
power; and access to culturally valued 
th, sexual objects, knowledge, comfort, 


mpete for prestige, although the nature 
of this particular competition will vary (14, p. 62; 


given status i 
(14, pp. 73-4). By definition, most people a 
ladder in striving for prestige. From a s 
(6, p. 11), we can predict and partially acc 
ing from a situation in which most peo 
goal. Power, generally political and ec 
valued goal, but its possession and exerc 
possess it. It is a mechanism for frustra 
and again we can look to a frustration- 
resultant aggression precipitated in th 
larly, the inhibition of access to culturally valued goals also arouses hostility in 
those who are denied these objects, 

The ensuing discussion will center on four problems, First, we will attempt to 
show that the ritualized behavior in each i 
sion, and that such denial is 
Secondly, i 


y, we will attempt to learn the conditions 
nd those under which it is least in each of 
{tempt to observe the reciprocal quality of 
ritualized behavior between strata. 


T 
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The ritualized hand salute between enlisted men and commissioned officers 
appears to be of relatively recent origin. It is the contention of this discussion that 
the hand salute is a ceremonial expression of trustworthiness toward the militaryand 
social organizations; it was only relatively recently that such loyalty was expected of 
lower-status members in Western military structure. To understand the factors that 
seem to have given rise to ritualized behavior within the military and to its attendant 
trustworthiness of lower-status personnel, a brief historical review of Western 
military organization is necessary. 


Armies in the modern sense probably had their beginnings at the Battle of 


f the provinces, were eligible for military 
i my were nominally 
pire. By A.D. 300, however, 


he army, made a clear distinction between 
he provinces. 


military was com 
nobility. Serfs were never fully 4 
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Case 
efforts in the service of competing lords, feudal Europe failed to develop any 'true 
a eed 

OU E ince for the popular belief that the contemporary hand salut 
derives from feudal Europe is the meanings that have been attached to the anus : 
of the knights to raise the visor upon meeting. One only raised one's visor 
soldier who was not, or who was thought not to be, an enemy. An alternative p - 
was to remove the headgear entirely. One function is apparent, namely, to € 
one's identity as friend, or at least as not hostile. The second function appears to x 
less widely understood. By raising his visor or by baring his head entirely a knigh 


ofthe rules of chivalry 
n. There is no evidence 
al of the headdress was 
even more important for 
ividuals between whom, 


*. . . the refinement of chivalry was due, in all probability, more to the ladies than 
to the church. It was their growing influence in noble court that imposed "courtesy", 


the manners of the court, on the knights. . . . The highest idealization of women, 
combined with a practical recognition of their inferior position in the general 
scheme of Society, was characteristic of medieval chivalry’ (10, p. 324). 


ade its appearance during the 
years of the sixteenth 


use led to the adoption of the rule that * , 
superiors were required to raise the han 
no dagger concealed in it? (18, p. 28), 


political cohesiveness, armies bec 


ame more and 
depend 


minished. The 


ion. By tl teenth 
Century and by the beginning of the ej rur Lf ER fent 
from abroad for fighting outside the 


< 


at 
d 
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Guards ordered the substitution of the salute for the removal of headgear: ‘The 
men ordered [sic] not to pull off their hats when they pass an officer, or to speak to 
them, but only to clap their hands to their hats, and bow as they pass by’ (9, p. 170, 
italics in original). Like any social innovation, this did not gain immediate and per- 


ers were again issued 
restoring the original custom of removing hats in the presence of officers. This was 


the last formal attempt to maintain the custom of removing headgear, and by 1800 


de of communication 
her European, armies. 

of removing headgear 
when meeting officers, and later the hand salute, was a survival of the feudal custom 


of the opinion that ‘in 
- - Seen the survival of the custom of the saluter placing him- 
self unarmed in the power of the saluted' (18, p. 32). But w 


fold fact. First, the feudal custom of raising the visor was not ritualized, that is, it 


and salute. Secondly, the 
sen when the role of mer- 


mpt to illustrate, the ritual forms in American 
€ from the Structural requirements ofthe army 
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Finally, the often neglected fact that relates such behaviour to the pecos of E 
institution, contemporary ritual behavior in the military is reciprocal; it is per! Me 
not only by enlisted men toward officers, but it is also performed by officers towa 
enlisted men. There is no information to indicate the provenience of this reciprocity, 
but it is today very much a part of the ritual pattern. 


IH 


There are many facets to prescribed behavior within the structure of the Ameri- 
can army, including those which are ritualized. These ritualized behaviors lend 
themselves to analysis, for their characteristics of explicitness enable us to relate 
them directly to the structure of the military. We shall deal with three ritualized 
relationships between commissioned officers and enlisted men: the hand salute, the 
‘manual of arms’, and modes of address. 

Commissioned officers—the ‘officer corps’, ‘class’, ‘caste’, etc.—traditionally 
constitute the stable core of military organization. Except in times of war or national 
emergency, enlisted men, including non-commissioned officers, are inducted or 
enlist for a specified length of time, are discharged from the service, and then, if they 
so desire, re-enlist. Commissioned officers of the Regular Army do not go through 


the process of discharge and re-enlistment every few years; they continue in service 
until either retired or discharged permanently. To that extent their status is in- 
violable. 


The social and structural Separateness of the officer class is also seen in the rule 


t 1 | ; an officer, except on the field of battle. In those 
instances in which enlisted men are awarded direct commissions or in which they 


complete a course in an officers’ candidate School they must first be discharged from 


- . that ritual emphasis and elaboration are most fre- 
m one category to another entails the greatest 

sculture participation and (b) where the changes are most 
abrupt’ (13, p. 600). P i x 


' 
; 
€ 
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This, in brief, is the customary and traditional structuralization of relationships 
between enlisted men and commissioned officers. Interpersonal relationships be- 


ply put, 
an enlisted man is required to address an officer as ‘sir’. Generally, the usage of the 


term is at the end of a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ reply to an officer by an enlisted man, as the 
preface to a question or a request, or as the end of a short statement reporting a fact. 


The rank of the Officer, such as ‘lieutenant’ or ‘captain’, may be used instead of 
the ‘sir’, 


the forehead. This salute 1s rendered on certain formal oc 
flag, or in saluting an officer while Standing formal guard 


; 1 l i - The second ritual use of 
à weapon occurs when one is carrying a rifle with the barr 
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constantly anticipates, and the situation that constitutes the reason forits existence— 
is that of military combat. This situation is the one in terms of which the military 


of a commissioned officer over 
g to the tradition and statute of 
ny hostile act toward a commis- 
to accept the absolute authority 
complete absence of questioning 

gressive, for it is an instrumental 


enjoyed by enlisted m 
the power and access to goals that officers e 


Officers— i of 
sergeants—have almost the Same degree of power nue dient aae 
grades as have commissioned o 
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difference between non-commissioned and commissioned Officers, however, is in the 
sphere of prestige, the former enjoying far less prestige than commissioned officers 
in the minds of the civil, non-military population. 

Despite the particular power relationships between non-commissioned officers 
and men of the lower enlisted grades, social distance between them is largely non- 


of upward and downward mobility throughout the entire category of enlisted men, 
this continuum making it a unitary stratum which is set off dramatically from the 


officers and enlisted men of the lower grades as there 
officers and all enlisted men. 


Tes require, 
as possible. The second 
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"I don't hate yow’ in ritual fashion. 
hand salute can be scen, to some 
mes used by enlisted men. Itis often 
aggressiveness to the enlisted men 
to line up in a file when they see an 
one as they pass him, rather than salut- 
froma Broup of enlisted men, the officer 
ves individual salutes from a file of men, 


idually. In the latter case, then, he ums 
salute the number of times Corresponding to the number of men in the file. While 


component aggressive motivations. When 
ike, there is no chance of his 


unconscious slips which might 


We mentioned p 
vided by the structu 
tion, the normative one that 


cture, as in the cases of the hand 
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lower-status group. Such a structural situation perforce Operates at a point of 
tenuous equilibrium. To facilitate its perpetuation, it would appear, the structure 
has evolved ritual or ceremonial forms of denial of hostility in these interpersonal 


Four stages characterize the history of Negro-white relationships in American 
caste structure: slavery, reconstruction, post-reconstruction, and industrialization. 
In this section the attempt will be made to trace the nature of Negro-white relation- 
Ships through the first two periods, with specific reference to the emergence of ritual- 
ized behavior of Negroes toward whites, and the partial lapse of such behavior; in 
the following Section, we shall consider its reappearance and contemporary abey- 


analyses, our 


It is not known whether relationships between Negroes and whites in the United 
States before legal slavery, that is, during most of the seve 
Negroes brought to the United States were indentured serv. 
those during the eighteenth century and the first Seventy yı 


‘It is well known that Negroes in the South, befor 
ceremonious people. Occasional limpses j iteratur. ri 
- : B'Impses into the literature 
that there was an etiquette used in relat; E pe 
comprised forms used generally 
white persons and sla i i 
y A pem guo led ^ ' Owners, or 
1 , à aps happened that When 
drop or siur ie abe or upon occasions when the slave would carelessly 
"the la |.» € of the words, « aster” Gs * *mi B 
jai D Finally, in master" became massa” ang * mistress? 


“mars”, and "mistis" bec. > massa” became 
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whites, ritualized postures were also required. Male slaves were required to doff 
their hats when meeting whites to whom they were known and while speaking to 
whites. Female slaves borrowed the white European ‘curtsy’ as a ritual obeisance, 
and there is evidence that male slaves occasionally employed a variant of this 
posture. The word ‘sir’ could be substituted for ‘master’; in more familiar relation- 
ships, other terms were substituted, most frequently designations of military rank, 
such as ‘captain’, ‘colonel’, and the like. In either Case, special terms of address were 
required in all associations between slaves and whites. Whites reciprocally employed 
terms of address in speaking to their slaves, rarely addressing them by name; special 
terms of address were used when speaking to someone else’s slaves. That these 


ritualizations of behavior had direct relevance to the structure of slavery can be seen 
in the value system of the whites 


*...that a failure on the part of the slave to observe the forms brought forth the 


charge that he was “out of place” or “impudent”, He was acceptable “‘in his place", 
however; and within the limits 


relations were possible’ (7, p. 8). 


: took on a somewhat dero atory connota- 
sed for whites who were not of ‘real quality’, The i was in à 
Bartel ye 0 planter; legally, however, he occupied the 
whites, Concomitantly, slaves were require 
Pun them toward their Owners d postura] A toward overseers that were 
n ja dn 

esed &ro population was legally free: in 1860, the 
iom those who Mene b. Population of legally free Negr oes derived in pen 

eir perio tured servitude during the first part 


of the seventeenth c 
unknown for legally free Negroes, espe jall "hae of doris. bas notis 
Negro slaves themselves. Socially, the Jom d noe fiet n ed 


*8 laced few problems over the status 0 
n Inferior being with whom normal socia 
time, however, he was legally entitled to 
ete for wealth on almost equal terms wit 


of the code, once accepted, tolerable personal 


ISS ESS SFE —— 
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the help of their former Owners, to buy farms and establish themselves economically. 
Others, without skill or resources, verged on starvation. The majority of the white 
Population was equally hard Pressed, however, and the stage was set for bitter 


tionships, but they also attempted to define Social status, They att 
the legal economic rights of Negroes vis-à-vis whites, and they als 


0 we Sroups, one which mirrored the deep uncertaint 

het iaa d UE Im ^ a 115). In general, older Negroes tended to reli 
at had been i y i 

freed Negroes rebelled against th a da wae pde P 
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age groups, however, lost sight of the value attached to ritualizations by the 
whites: 


*The freedman, in many cases, used the older, accepted forms to get favors which 
otherwise might have been refused. They learned that one way to preface a raid on 
a white man's pocketbook or goods was to bow, with the cap in hand, and to laugh 
apologetically before, and while making, a request. If this were not sufficient, eon 
tinued apology throughout the request was calculated to get a desired result 


(7, p. 111). 


If the theoretically equal economic and political competition had continued 
after 1877, the younger group of the emancipated slaves might have reared a new 
generation who would never have known the ritual forms of caste interaction. AS 


during reconstruction, but i 
requisite capital to purchase a farm 


J T m, a mule, and agricultural implements, and with- 
out credit except such as was cautiously extended b 


fining where Ne 
attend school, how they may travel, ai the like. 
It is not at all surprising, therefore, in terms of i j : 
in thi i a de of the relationships being explored 
in this paper, that ritual and ceremonial forms of behavior in the asgoiations 
of the castes were firmly re-establ 


(7, pp. 136-59), ished during the post-reconstruction period 
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The plantation system is central to the post-reconstruction period. ‘In addition 
to being a business enterprise, the plantation is a total socio-cultural system located 
in ecological space. . . . The power structure of the plantation is authoritarian—in 
Y the plantation area there is usually a white owner, white and Negro supervisors and 
taskmasters, and Negro tenants’ (21, p. 10). As both business enterprise and socio- 
cultural system, the plantation depends for its survival on a reservoir of cheap labor 
which is filled from an impoverished and unskilled Negro population. ‘The planters 
Say they have to keep the Negroes poor to keep them here.... The planter is 
vulnerable at just this one point, that is, withdrawal of his labor supply’ (5, pp. 117- 
118; see also p. 302). Many observers of the post-reconstruction South have noted 
that white planters invariably prefer Negro to white tenants, for the former are 
more easily maintained in a state of subservience and economic dependence 
(5, pp. 76, 93-4; 19, p. 86; 21, p. 28). Paralleling the recruitment of labor by the 
criteria of caste is the fact that post-reconstruction caste structure is primarily 
restrictive in nature, and ‘intimidation is fundamental in maintaining the restrictions 
of caste" (4, p. 392). This intimidation and forcibly maintained subservience are the 


following proposition: they realize the gains they are making from the Negroes and 
expect the Negro to react as they themselves would if they were arbitrarily assigned 


reconstruction period, but a new one has arisen. Said one planter: * “If my tenants 
saved all they made during these [1941-1945] war years they’d soon own Plantation 
County, It’s just as well they spend all they make, and nobody is going to encourage 
them to do otherwise” ’ (21, p. 39). Intimidation, povert ; and subservience are 
interwoven in the maintenance of the post-reconstruction pattern, 


litigation against whit 
P- 201; 19, pp. 52-5). 
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form T avery and post- 
alized means of enfo cing its rules of conduct; the folklore of slave 

e truction is re ew the ‘genuine a 
recons plet ith references to g ffectior i in which slave and 
master held eac. nt of force in evoking accom 

ter held each other. Although the element modative 

behavior from Negroes must never be lost sight of (5, P- 253), the princip. P 

enavi les of post 


onstruction ca: 10: n a T it ) y " NO. 
t 1 ste organizat t Neg oes ritually deny their h ly g 
rec n demand th stilit 


fu i i i is that 
acide e cardinal rules of the post-reconstruction RUNDE Rem bee 
t ibi ili i Furthermore, a 
bit hostility toward a white person. re, E 
co qup dames r hite person, and there are explicitly formu 
be ‘respectful’ toward a white p 3 i Si eta 
Cies (rituals) that must be employed to ‘show’ this ‘respect’. Dollard 


‘It struck me repeatedly that the deference of Ne 


groes, in addition to be 
ieti i ein 
pleasant, has the function of allaying anxieties among vire preple, Ms ing 
i i iti he is not hostile. 
1 the Negro proves, in addition, that ^i not 
yr Nene’ em cool, reserved, and self-possessed though polite; they n 


in csi 
ite; i igi d submissive . . . Submissio 
re than polite; they must be actively obliging an : ca 
B ue "i the type of labor organization demanded by plantation slavery 
the same time as resistance is su t s must 
inevitably be created. These attitudes in turn are socially transmitted and are visi 


in large numbers of Negroes today, especially those living still under plantation 
conditions’ (5, pp. 185-7, emphases supplied), 


of deference fall within two overall categories. The 
first is verbal. In addressing a white, a Negro must unfailingly use the terms rm 
‘mam’, ‘Mr.’, “Mrs.’, ‘Miss’, and the like; terms such as ‘boss ; mas E 
‘mistress’, and the like, may be substituted. In the compulsive and ritualized Um 
of such terms, the individual is not only acknowledging his status and that of t 


: » this deference is demanded and not merë 
independently given’ (5, p. 174), and that a Negro who refuses to use such forms i 
threatening the post-reconstruction po 


7 : : ; ; e 
equally important is that, like almost all social usages, the modes of address in cast 
relationships are reciproc: 


given names, or by tit 
and the like. Consid 
address prescribed fo 
for whites, albeit a n 
which a white person i 
“Mrs.’. Terms of address, 
are classificatory or role-des; 
social (post-reconstructi 


n is permitted, But paralleling the modes © 
r Negroes is a reci 


: iss’, OF 
ressing a Negro as ‘Mr.’, ‘Miss’, s 
are designations of kin relationships, 


ppressed, dependent and submissive attitudes must 
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A Negro may not sit when talking toa standing white person, and he must general] 

doff his hat when talking to a white, especially a white woman (4, pp. 22-4, 402). 
(Is doffing the hat required so that the individual may be recognized as one who is 
‘known’ to be ‘friendly’? Note, for example, the general American stereotype of the 


accident resulting from failure to do so is branded as an aggressive act on the part 
of the Negro (5, Pp. 288-9; 19, pp. 49-50), Negroes may never shake hands with 
whites and may not, ideally, enter a white’s home by the front door, 

Many of these ritual requirements contain their own reciprocities, as in the 
taboo on hand-shaking or on ining together. Were these not true reciprocities, the 
rules might read: a Negro may not extend a hand in greeting to a white but a white 


keystone of this socio-economic order, the planter is the mainstay of the plantation, 


Some semblance of trust in those whom he maintains in social a 


Negroes’, to the many actual events in which Sorely needed hel 
Z^ ‘his Negroes’, and to the intimacy and warmth of Negro: 


stereotyped ‘North’ (5, Pp. 386-9; 19, pp. 25-8; 21, pp. 31-5, 91-2). He must deny 


i ings at the same time as he cheats his 
at the mi time as he denies the Negro the right to vote, 
ro qual treatment in court. Were he not to deny his o 
nd at : wn 

Hide. c demi of rights and privileges to the Negro would lead io a set of 
Methods of Li. siatie ine Planter. Like the commissioned Officer, the planter 
m like the commissioned oficio" mai he say, ‘I don’t hate you’, in ritual fashion; and, 
pneum r, the planter must reciprocate if he and the System are 


social distance between cate ally Provided displacement of warfare narrows the 
R ata in the military and removes the necessity for ritual- 
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to co-vary with differences in degree of social distance within the caste structure 
i Negro man must be even more 'respectful' toward white women than toward 
white neg This, of course, is directly related to the blanket taboo on sexual rela- 
tionships between Negro men and white women. In overall terms, the social dis- 
tance between these two groups is even greater than that between Negro men and 
white men. Thus, the prescription of ritualized behavior on the part of Negro men 
toward white women is even more rigidly enforced than between the males of both 
races. ‘Negro men are careful not to look or act offensively in the presence of a 
white woman, and in general attempt to minimize contacts with them in order to 
avoid the too-ready suspicion of the white men’ (5, p. 165). There can be little doubt 
that the absolutism of this social distance is due not only to the male whites’ 


*... almost obsessional fear that the white women will be violated by Negro men 
and that Negro men desire sexual intercourse with white women’ (21, p. 97), but 
also to the intense sexual fantasies which man 


y white women have about Negro 
men and of which most white men are surely (unconsciously) aware (5, pp. 169-70). 
It is this perceived threat to the social structure from the strivings of both statuses 
which necessitates such rigidity in this parameter of post-reconstruction caste 
relationships. 


That relationships between the castes and between the sexes of both castes 
co-vary with degrees of social distance, rather 


reasons for this. First, the availa- 

bjects greatly decreases the social 
ey cannot marry, there can be little 
generalization from the opposite sex in 
her. Secondly, Negro women are often 
: re is probably an intimate relationship 
between this and the frequency of sexual relationships between white men and 
Negro women, this factor alone is sufficient 


i A j y had they been men? (5, p. 289). Correla- 

e Ped women fear lynching for their men, but not for themselves’ (19: 
. 195). 

P A final variation in caste relationshi 


: ieee nships can be observed in those areas marked by 
the period of industrialization. While t 


[ : his socio-cultural stage is most characteristic 
of the American North, certain parts of the South and West can also be included- 
In the industrial order, ritualized behavior of 


‘ Negroes towards whites has largely 
been eliminated from the caste structure. ‘Members of the two groups treat eac 
other as individuals and react in terms of occupational roles, individual personality 
traits, or socio-economic and cultural attributes rather than in terms of rac? 
(8, p. 117). 
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Social 
» ‘People normally feel 
» We might add, achieve- 
2). 


b toward whites is terribly different in intensity from that felt by 
a 


cial structure of industrialized 
urban areas is weakening in its caste differentiation, What has i i 
is the social distance. 


very similar to the deferential beh 
[a white] enters a planter-tenant relati 


he must behave irtually 3$ à colored tenan 
treatment? (4, Pp. 403). 


> Merges as a reciprocity į 
nce between 8 Procity in re 


these Strata rather than in res 
nce on 
lon itself, Whether the results of thee fi 
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can be applied to such diverse phenomena as avoidance relationship in preliterate 
societies or formalized ritualization of interpersonal relationships in other societies, 
such as Japan, can only be determined by subsequent research. 
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The Idea of Structure in Sociology 


TOM BURNS 


CONCEPTUAL FICTIONS 


/D. B. FRY, in his article on experimental phonetics in the symposium of Studies 
"^ Communication (8) has a page of four photographs. One shows a number of 
^Jhonetic symbols, which he calls the "linguistic store'. A second is a record of 
Jort-wave trains of nerve impulses, an indicator of 'neurological activity'; the 
~ hird an X-ray photograph of a head and neck 'showing a good proportion of the 
. mechanisms (of muscular activity) involved’; and the fourth is a sensitive visual 
analysis (spectogram) of the frequencies of sound wave set up by a particular 


| four are accounts of what we are accustomed to treat as a simple event: 
|. Speaking. No account could be rendered in the way used for any of the others. 
. There are, of course, correlations that might be established, and Fry's article is 
_, devoted to these, but there are incompatibilities of terminology and syntax, so to 
N Speak, which defy translation. Each ‘makes sense’, but the sense which each makes 
_- 48 üntranslatable into the sense of any other account. Any attempt to discuss all 
four phases in the same terms must in fact be a fifth account, a way of represent- 
Ing the experiential reality of speaking which engages other bits of that reality 
than those used previously in order to form a new explanatory model. The ana- 
i logical scheme suggested by servo-mechanisms is one such model, of course. The 
]| utility of the scheme may be somewhat increased if the part of reality one attends 
.to is restricted to quantified bits of ‘information’, disturbance, or deflection from 
| the norm which appear as end-results of stimulated activity in any isolable phase 
- of the total business of speaking (i.e. if one makes use of the abstracting devices 
. suggested by information theory). 
} The imagery of scientific and technical reasoning has become so profuse, so 
, obtrusive, that even laymen are reasonably aware of its limitations and of its 
internal contradictions. We know that it is merely for the sake of convenience 
‘that we may speak of electricity, for example, or wireless waves. But in so doin 
..In noting also the one-time utility and the eventual inadequacy of concepts € 
jas ether and phlogiston, we are also accustomed to set them apart in ‘scientific 
thought’ as heuristic devices peculiar to the effort of accumulating knowledge of 
 gature and of increasing existing methods of controlling and manipulatin it 
» Nevertheless, there is a strong philosophical traditi ce 
Bentham (see Ogden, 12.) and Vaihinger (15) and cur 
. In much of the work of linguistic analysts, which s 
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disciplines as engineering and economics— is i 
that processes of thought put, 
observation of things and events. 


tself an indication of the distortion 
progressively and cumulatively, on our direct 


he question of what construction we put on * 
is is not only 
n and end with 


gans of perception. Tha 
can look different from 
they are not, is a fact of 


are corollaries | 
patterns them- 4 
ts. Students of language are perhaps 
than psychologists. — 


s. Again, this appears a 

ing j ; f are accustomed to pi ken langua 

: 8 It accord. omed to give to spo 

isolate one band of ie ne has of py and journalistic Diog Not only do We 
erceived events 
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quanta—‘words’—which we then can treat as signs, but without any conscious 
effort we trim off from the quanta a great deal of actually experienced phenomena, 
supply data which we do not experience, and blandly accept the result as ‘a verbatim 
‘report’. 

The treatment given to sense-data at this level is clearly normative. A demon- 
stration of this in the field of psychology is the experiment of Heider and Simmell 
(9), in which a film of three geometrical figures was shown to audiences who, in 
reporting it, interpreted the picture in terms of actions of animated beings, usually 
persons. ‘Meaning’ was given to the events by importing motive and interaction 
between the figures. Similar importations of significance occurred when the film 
was shown in reverse. Furthermore, the same anthropomorphic description was 
given by audiences when they were asked simply to describe the film as when they 
& Were asked to interpret the events as the movements of people. In both cases, we 
_ are dealing with two stages of construction. When we converse, we are not obliged 
to translate spoken usage into written usage, and, in watching the Heider and 
Simmel film, the audiences were presumably not obliged to render the movements 
of a circle and two triangles into the movements of three persons in and out of 
à house, (any more than one is obliged in listening to Beethoven's C minor sym- 
phony to think of fate knocking at the door or of elephants dancing). But in writing 
about both sequences of events, i.e. in making further use of one's experience, it 
helps considerably to cast that experience into patterns recognizable (usable) by 
à wider audience. In other words, the normative structuring is more pronounced, 
more explicit, more public. 

The third notable feature of our treatment of everyday experience is the 
elimination of its eventfulness. And it is this feature which, by being retained in 
the more technical elaboration of thought about the attributes of human behaviour, 
assumes primary importance. At the end of his critical examination of psycho- 
logical theories of perception, G. W. Allport (1) suggests that the inadequacies of 
all such theories are reducible for the most part to the distortions inevitable in 
the conversion of streams of events to timeless ‘structures’, including under this 
head scientific terms and generalizations. Full explanation demands that events 
be allowed for in the statement of ‘laws governing’ the material situation, ‘Events 
are necessary as a kind of “framework” within which dimensional or quantitative 
* laws appear’ (p. 625). 

To do this, to take account of the events of which human conduct is composed, 
is really to depart from common-sense views, to desert the mental procedures which 
are part and parcel of our customary existence. 

, The social sciences are perhaps at the precarious and ambiguous stage which 
lies in the remote past of the natural sciences, when attempts have to bc made to 
generalize common, everyday experience. Sociology begins with the attempt to 
organize the insights about human conduct contained in everyday speech. And the 
language of common usage, of newspapers, business, sociable chat, and literature 
IS very largely an instrument for communicating information about our own and 
other people's conduct. This has two consequences. Sociology is encumbered with 
a large paraphernalia of ready-made terms—society, community, role, class, status, 
amily, relationship, power, association—which are there in common language, 
at the beginning of any attempt to study behaviour, interposed between observer 
and object. This is fairly well known and appreciated if from nothing else than 
from the lamentable tendency of discussions to get bogged down in arguments or 


a 
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misunderstanding about the meaning of words, and from the — Dead 
every writer of a monograph to define his own usages. In the second p E € 
more seriously, the sociologist is himself part of any social occasion, pest i 
sequence of actions and of any social milieu, which he observes. As a socia hs ee 
inside and outside his professional activities, he is committed to a system o Bo 
pretation of conduct mA T essentials with that used by all members 

:etv in their dealings with others. 
EE nost E feature of such interpretation is its ‘structuring’ of € 
in time into non-temporal patterns in a necessary mental process of orienta m 
This process of orientation is of immense practical utility; it amounts to 1 


translation of the sequences of events and acts that make up the business 


L3 
everyday living into terms that allow us to guide our thoughts of speech Or 


actions according to wants and purposes. Living is a moment-to-moment affair, * 
and the translation of conduct and events into non-temporal patterns provides ^ 
us with a kind of chart for the guidance of next action; at any one moment, - 
that is, we need to be concerned simultaneously and systematically with the 


events, persons, and other objects we think relevant to our own conduct at that 
moment. 


N 


The idea of the present as perpetual re-enactment is a familiar metaphysica] 
position, perhaps exploited most thoroughly by Whitehead, but given a Wider 
currency in recent existentialist literature: ‘I have not created the world’, says q 
character in a novel by Simone de Beauvoir, ‘but I recreate it at every moment by 
my presence.’ The instantly recurrent creation of the world by one's presence in 
it appears to be common philosophical ground for writers of the most divers, 


views. It would be difficult to find points of agreement between Russell and Bergso 
apart from this: 


‘When I first read Bergson's statement that the mathematician conceives t ^ 
world after the analogy of a cinematograph, I had never seen a cinematogray 
and my first visit to one was determined by the desire to verify Bergson's stateme 
which I found to be completely true, at least as far as I am concerned. When, 
a picture palace, we see a man rolling downhill, or running away from the police | 
or falling into a river, or doing any of those things to which men in such places 
are addicted, we know that there is not really only one man moving, but a succes-. 
sion of films, each with a different momentary man. The illusion of persistence 
arises only through the approach to continuity in the series of momentary men- | 
Now what I wish to suggest is that in this respect the cinema is a better meta- 
physician than common sense, physics, or philosophy. The real man too, I believe» 


however the police may swear to his identity, is really a series of momentary mer» 
each different one from the other’ (14). 


rf 


‘COMMON-USAGE SOCIOLOGY’ AND ITS EXPLOITATION 


In order, it seems, to ride above the streams of events of which our lives 4° 
made up, in order to act at all, we need to compose events into quanta, an 
order those quanta into instantaneous, timeless ‘Gestalten’ using categories 9 
‘fictional’ kind with which we can quickly associate other structured events fro 
the past, and so encounter effectively the situations in which we operate by ‘meeting 
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a friend’, ‘seeing the children off to school’, ‘reading’, ‘working’, ‘listening to the 
wireless’, ‘planning a holiday’, and so on. 

Now, all these phrases refer to institutional behaviour, and the assemblies of 
persons and their physical environment that are involved in each could be called 
institutions. The transition from common-usage ways of thought to sociological 
terms is direct. The comprehension, the effective model, which is sought is broader, 
more deliberate, more refined, perhaps, but the juxtaposition of observation 
and recollection in a timeless structure is the same, as are the limitations and 
unsolved problems. A revealing instance occurs in Pitt Rivers’s study of a Spanish 
pueblo (13). He devotes a chapter to nicknaming as a form of institutional be- 
haviour and relates it, as a mild expression of universal and therefore anonymous 
hostility towards pretentious, scandalous, or other deviant behaviour, to the insti- 
tution of the Vito, a Spanish version of the ‘rough music’ with which villagers in 
southern England used to punish improprieties. The last Vito in the pueblo occurred 
in 1932; nicknaming was still universally current in 1950. There is, of course, 
nothing that could possibly be called wrong in such juxtaposition; it does in fact 
help us to ‘understand’ nicknaming in a quite definite and usual sense. But how 
it comes about that nicknaming is still practised and the Viro is dead cannot be 
explained in such terms, nor why institutions change, die, or appear. The refined 
anthropological guide to actions in the pueblo shares the same fundamental defect 
as the common-usage structures of which it is built. But it is the same kind of 
juxtaposition that links, in Britain, wearing drain-pipe trousers with creating dis- 
turbances in dance-halls, or smoking a pipe with being a solid citizen, or keeping 


“a trim front garden with conservatism in politics. Building consistencies in this 


Way, progressing towards an eventual ‘cultural synthesis’, is only possible as an 
extension of the outer framework of the common-usage sociology we all use. 

As social beings we each operate with our own sociology based on our view 
of the ‘state of the system at a given moment’. And it is possible to build, out of 
such structural interpretations of activity, systematic arrays of terms and categories 
which take such ‘common-usage’ sociology to a distinctly uncommon pitch of 
refinement and comprehensiveness. 

S. F. Nadel in his Foundations of Social Anthropology (11) has provided a state- 
ment of the way in which the social anthropologist treats his own experience which 
demonstrates clearly, and fairly comprehensively, the academic exploitations of 
what I have termed ‘common-usage’ sociology. He begins (p. 75) by announcing 
that ‘anthropological observation and description deal with standardized, task- 
like patterns of behaviour’, which run their course in time. The ‘basic isolates’, 
the units which are both observable as given, unalterable facts and capable of 
being arranged, shuffled, and reorganized in ways ‘more systematic than the 
ambiguous and fictitious [sic] ordering inherent in naive observation’ are not, or 
should not be, particulars with indeterminate relationships to the total society or 
culture, but should be ‘elements whose nature is also that of the universe they 
build up’. This basic isolate is the ‘behaviour cycle’, a standardized pattern of 
behaviour rendered unitary and relatively self-contained by its task-like nature 
and its direction towards a single aim. And he cites (p. 76) the examples of ‘a 
mother teaching her child, farmers working on the land, the performances of a 
Sacrifice, a dance or court session’ as typical of such units of observation. 

. The characteristic monadism of modern social anthropology has already, it 
will be noticed, settled the kind of construction that will arise from ‘the Systematic 
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dering’ of the elements, the nature of which reflects the social order | A 

s [But proceeding Nadel distinguishes two aspects of the episodes o pss Ao. 
conduct that constitute anthropological data—human beings and what they 


i “acti i iteria— riterion of ' 
‘When starting from “action” we can operate with two criteria—the c 


means-to-end relations between behaviour patterns and the criterion x eem 
or difference in their aim contents . . . one establishing complexes of be ha : 
an instrumental or pragmatic nature, the other, logical classes of behaviou a = 
‘When starting from the individuals involved in any action pattern w is 
again led towards a two-fold nexus, of a somewhat different kind. One nexus a 
cerned the identical individuals who appear in different action patterns; the oth " 
the sets of action patterns which regularly occur between particular appe 
. .. The mother and child in our example are linked with one another by ate 
than one action pattern; equally, the same set of action patterns will be vis! : 
between many, perhaps all, mothers and children in the society. Each set define 


an individual or personal relationship, while for their totality we devise the 
further shorthand of a social relationshi, 


; in this case, of the mother-child - 
tionship in such-and-such a society. Again, both mother and child are also linked, 


by other action patterns, with other individuals. The mother-child relationship 
operates within the famil 


(the human aggregate) in which it operates, and the 1 
it yields." 

Observed conduct has been reduced to a static representation of synchronic 
patterns. And these patterns accord precisely with the more limited patterns which 
individual members of the observed community have learned and which they use— 
in an implicit, but quite systematic way—to guide their own conduct; of course 
the two systems are in accord, since one is an extension of the other. But it will 
also have been noticed that there is a Progression towards clarity and definitive 
classification as one moves from ‘obse 
and fictitious ordering inherent in naive observation’ through the *mother and 
child' who are linked with one another by more than one action pattern to ‘the 
mother-child relationship’ which can be adequately described in three words, and 
relationships which can be indicated adequately by one word—‘dependence’. 1 am 
not trying to fly in the face of the obvious fact that in any classificatory system 
there is gradual attenuation of attributes as one proceeds from the individua 
specimen to the universal. The point here is that the progress from the complex 
unit to the precise generality is the sam 


: , ac same as that of the personal social structure— 
the action system—which the individual uses. 


s t al locus 
ogical classification to which 


THE FUNCTION OF STRUCTURAL CONCEPTS IN CONDUCT 


It is therefore not surprising to find that there is an accumulation of eviden 
in the recent literature of social anthropology pointing to the heuristic characte 
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of the structures built up by anthropologists from the personal action systems of 
their informants. Lineages, which have been taken to be the most fundamental 
of all such structures, have been demonstrated in many cases to exist as ways of 
ordering aspects of conduct and acquaintanceship in ways which can be manipu- 
lated by the individual. Evans-Pritchard has described the introduction of fictional 
elements into Nuer lineages so that individuals and groups may derive enhanced 
benefits; much of the account is concerned with the way in which closeness and 
distance, and codes of conduct assigned to various relationships, may be altered, 
abrogated, or distorted in the private interest of individuals or households. Y 

A lineage, according to this view, is a frame of reference used by the individual 
in support of claims. Specific relationships, and the actions they are supposed to 
endorse or inhibit, which are relevant to the gaining of specific ends, are brought 
to the threshold of interaction as they are required. For the individual, relation- 
Ships with blood relations are the embodiments of normative elements recalled 
by him when faced with situations containing problems for conduct, and invoked 
often as sanctions (see Fortes, 7). 

Apart from anthropologists, other social scientists have undertaken the 
theoretical reorientation of classical sociological procedure so as to give some 
acknowledgment to the personal action systems from which it stems. The most 
important development so far has been in the peripheral area of the systems; 
categories and groups which have hitherto been treated in cultural or structural 
terms as though they were features of social topography have been recast as images 
or concepts of heuristic force for the individual agent. Reference group theory 
postulates the existence of ideas about categories and groups of people distin- 
guished and collected together in the mind because of the imitable or cautionary 
conduct which they exhibit in certain situations; the presence of these notions 
allows one to pursue ends with the sanction of norms other than those given in 
the situation or manifest in the behaviour of others who may be present (see 
Burns, 4). Thus, one finds people guiding their actions in one milieu by reference 
to the behaviour characteristic of people located outside it in an effort to dissociate 
themselves from their present situation. ‘An Army private bucking for promotion 
may only in a narrow and theoretically superficial sense be regarded as engaging 
in behaviour different from that of an immigrant assimilating the values of a 
native group, or of a lower-middle-class individual conforming to his conceptions 
of upper-middle-class patterns of behaviour, or of a boy in a slum area orienting 
himself to the values of a settlement-house-worker rather than the values of the 
Street-corner gang . . . or of an eighteenth-century French aristocrat aligning 
himself with a revolutionary group of the time’ (10). 

Eisenstadt (6) has suggested that reference to groups peripheral to the indi- 
vidual’s action system occurs in the main when situations confront the individual 
with a choice of inconsistent roles, or when new demands are made on him. 
Elizabeth Bott (3) has found that common-usage definitions of social class vary 
both with the immediate situation confronting people and the specific purposes 
they have in mind. A finding of similar tendency appears from the study made by 
Young and Wilmott (17) of the social grading of occupations by ‘normal’ and 
‘deviant’ working-class men in East London. Neither group provided a rank-order 
*quivalent to that composed on the basis of a large-scale inquiry into the social 
grading of occupations and ‘the deviants grade occupations according to their 

Social contribution”, that is to say, according to their usefulness to society, 
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Manual workers are on the whole ranked above non-manual.’ The purpose behind 
such deviant ranking is obvious to the ‘normal’ person, who would rank occu- 
pations in accordance with the order arrived at by the large-scale inquiry. For the 


student, such obvious manipulation of the order of occupational status may serve ` 


to suggest the less obvious manipulative purposes latent in the order provided by 
the large-scale inquiry among ‘ordinary’ people. 

The existence of personal social structures, as systems of reference for action, 
does not mean that they are utterly independent of each other. Most of the utility 
of such systems lies in the extent to which they concur with others; their personal 
hem. Thus conduct on any occasion 
according to the way in which one 
stile, bad behaviour; or apt, interest- 
€ reverse. In such instances relative 


more abruptly. Change near to us occurs : 
Bre c > AS 
aware of it; it is extremely difficult to hint axially, almost without our being 
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With our children, our colleagues, and our friends a year ago. Change at a distance 
Occurs discontinuously and abruptly—we find things have changed. 


THE OPERATION OF PERSONAL SYSTEMS OF 
SOCIAL REFERENCE 


The personal System of reference is a manner of organizing our ideas about 
other people (as about signs and things) for dealing with them effectively—'for 
finding’, as Vaihinger Says, “our way about more easily in this world’ (15, p. 15). 
The analogy has its dangers, but the constant re-creation of an image on a radar 
Screen and its use as a guide to navigation and action may stand for what is meant 
here. One may also use the analogy to draw out certain additional facts: first, that 
the activated field of the action system at any one moment is limited —is only a 
Very small section of the whole available system; secondly, the action System, and 
the part of it activated at any moment, is private to the individual—it may overlap 
With others, but there is always between the centres some distance which has 
Significance for personal action; thirdly, the centre of the 'screen'—that which 
relates to the Self—is Obscure, useless, and unnecessary.1 A 

With this image in mind, and disclaiming the account as a prospectus for in- 


and constantly do, allocate the actions of others to categories of ethics, general 
aptitude, and ‘social standin 
Bories of attractive or unattractive, bright or dull. higher social standing or lower. 
The self is not treated quite in this Way; we rate our own actions, but commonly 
accordingly to criteria of success or failure in a particular performance; we are 
not often concerned to evaluate our actions, morally, intellectually, or sociologic- 
ally, nor to allocate ourselves to this or that category of persons. When we do use 
the alien criteria upon our own conduct, it is in a direct attempt to improve the 
utility of our own action System, to heighten its sophistication, a 
Our ability to guide our conduct in the future. 

Further, the categories we use for other. 
tance. We are more concerned with the niceness or nastiness of the 
Persons close to us, in our family or work, than we are with the intellectu 
they display, or their social rating. And the reverse applies to people at the farthest 
Temove of personal acquaintance; in dealing with a complete stranger, the first 
Questions that arise in our mind about him are concerned with his social location 
—the kind of person he is, and particularly with his standing: with the rating from 
Others which conduct such as this has earned or is appropriate to. In the middle 


à person we know is "interesting 9r not relates to whether he POssesses abilities 
EV V i ‘ 


l. cf. Whitehead: ‘The animal body is the great central ground underlying all Symbolic reference 
^N «A traveller, who has lost his way, should not ask, Where am I? What he really wants to know 
» Where are the other places?” (16, p. 239). 
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Nice behaviour in our immediate circle is comforting, nasty behaviour disturbing, 


but the comfort and disturbance are immensely intensified when such behaviour is 
directed towards ourselves. Indeed, t 


bad conduct directed to others are en 


Viour can be classified as merely stupid or 
ther remove, an action which it is not feasible 
- it does not exhibit skills or abilities that we 
use of in situations of the kind that confront 
depersonalized, is merely identified as typifying 


S, or typifying a whole Tange of conduct in a 
ce lends homo 


lar Category of 


ful line of development in social 
p boration into a grammar of standard usage (itself well 
worth while, and of immen i igni 
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CC reference employed by individuals, and which they are always revising as need 
arises. Nor is there any accounting for novelty or change when eventfulness itself 
has been elided. 

Even those physical and institutional features of the social environment sup- 
ported by the widest consensus—different ethnic groups, different religious obser- 
vances, different technologies and standards of welfare, the existence of towns and 
villages, slums and suburbs, different Occupations, different sexes, different lan- 
Buages, adults and children—all these amount to àn agreed social topography. 
There is, on the other hand, the stream of events and acts which constitute the 
conduct of individuals and which take place in this topographical setting. This 
Setting is used, explored, navigated, even modified, by individuals in a purposeful 
way, and the meaningful reference given to features of the social landscape around 
them varies from time to time and from person to person. f 

The necessary and proper concern of the sociologist with the more general 


individual, like social class or lineage structure, and fictional bits of landscape like 
social norms and ideal types are created. a 

ere is a detectable shift of attention among some social scientists from the 
further elaboration of social interpretations in common usage to the study of such 
interpretation itself and the uses to which it is put. This shift suggests Possibilities 
or the development of the study of social conduct in diachronic terms. 
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= observations are conceptually contiguous 


The Contiguity Principle in 
the Structure of Interpersonal Relations' 
URIEL G. FOA 


EMPIRICAL studies of relations in small groups are being made in increasing 
number, and evidence accumulates that such interpersonal variables as attraction, 


Broups raises the problem of ordering the various threads into a pattern capable of 
explaining, in a parsimonious and meaningful manner, the interdependences dis- 


Similar to the one posed by the discovery of interdependence among tests of 
mental abilities. In this last area, valiant attempts have been made to understand 
and order the series of positive correlation obtained among different tests. Time 
aT be ripe for the beginning of a parallel endeavour in the field of interpersonal 
relations, 


F. H. Allport (1, pp. 629 et passim) has suggested that, in the construction of 
a behavioural model 


the physicist is, obviously, contiguity in itis not likely 
to contribute much to the construction of behaviour 


: » at the present state 
of our knowledge. The constructor of behavioural models should perhaps concern 
, himself with conceptual, rather than spatial, contiguity. We might say that two 


when some of the component elements 
of their design are alike. p 


The idea that the observations included in a research 


This systematic approach to research plannin 
Guttman (9), who has called it facet design. Facet design offers a Way to introduce 


Series of studies on t 


inte 1 i i4 : 
PPort from the Ford [Rie relations in industry which have 
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in a gi in its immediate neighbourhood. 
n a given place depend on changes in i 1 ) 0 
AY uud not provids a clear-cut description of the Psychological d 
it the phenomena are assumed to take place. This is precisely what fa 
in v 
ts to do. 
COE Eran of the facets that are relevant to a given class of phenomena 


of certain phenomena, we choose two fac 


been included in the model. 
These considerations can be su iple of contiguity stating 
that: conceptual co T statistical dependence 
After the principle of contiguit ay become worth while to 
Probe deeper into the Working of the model, 
€ purpose of this Paper is to describe the Outlines of a facet model of the 
relationship between t to test the application of the principle °% |. 
contiguity to it. The ion i i 
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foreman is requested to guess the most frequent (or modal) choice of his workers on 
both levels, normative and actual. 

In this way eight kinds of response are given to each situation. Each kind is 
characterized by four dichotomous facets as follows: 


1. The subject whose behaviour is being observed, the actor. The elements of 
this facet are two: the worker and the foreman. 

2. The subject who gave the response. We shall call this facet the observer, since 
this subject is assumed to report the behaviour as he observed it. The elements 
of this facet are also the worker and the foreman. 

3. The subject from whose point of view the behaviour is being observed. This 
facet shall be called the alias. When the worker guesses the response of the 
foreman he assumes the alias of the foreman. Here too the facet has two 
elements: the worker and the foreman. 

4. The Zevel, the behaviour which ought to be according to the alias or the 
behaviour which is observed as happening in practice. The two elements of 
the level facet are, therefore, the normative and the actual. 


In conclusion, any kind of response is a profile over four elements taken 
one from each of the four dichotomous facets: the actor, the observer, the alias, 
and the level. For short we may call any kind of response thus defined a type of 
action. Any two types of action may differ among themselves in the elements of 
one or more facet. Two types of action will be called contiguous when they differ 
In the element of one facet only. Thus, any type of action has four contiguous 
types, which differ from it respectively in actor, observer, alias, or level. All this will 
become quite clear when we realize that we are dealing with a four-dimensional 
Structure. Each dimension, or facet, is dichotomous. Any type of action is a 
point in the four-dimensional space and it has four contiguous points, one on 
each of the four dimensions. This four-dimensional space will be called the 
action space. The coordinates of a point in this space tell us who is doing the 
action, who is perceiving it, to whom the perception is ascribed, and whether it 


- Concerns a norm or an actual action. Thus the actor alone is not sufficient to define 


an action. The same action may be perceived differently by different persons, and 
the same perceiver may ascribe a different description to different people. An 
action acquires social significance only in so far as it is perceived and its percep- 
tion ascribed to somebody. Let us call this the postulate of the relativity of the 
action. This explains why four facets are needed in order to define an action. 

The operation of perceiving and ascribing a certain perception to the alias 
Consists essentially in an act of categorization. That is: the action of a particula 
actor, as perceived by a given observer and ascribed by him to a en ali : 
is recognized as belonging to a given category of behaviour. The Es ori ae 
behaviour constitute another space, which for convenience shall be all d h 
behaviour space. A description of the categories of behaviour and of the p 
ponent facets has been given in an earlier paper (4). It shall be fed het 
categories of behaviour are exhaustive and mutually exclusive xis a 
type of action is recognized as belonging to a given category of we and 

n 


to one category only. This operation of recognizi € behaviour catego of 
c L h nizing th gory 
a given type of action will be called the mapping of the acti me Y 

iu g lon space into the 
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ther is not of much relevance per se. The meaning of the same action may be 
"el t according to whether it does or does not conform with the cor- 
s EM whether it is perceived in the same manner by different people, 
REN E What really matters in the social situation is, therefore, whether two 
Ras types of action do or do not map into the same category of lune 
This will be called the postulate of the relativity of behaviour. The compar E Ri 
the respective mappings of contiguous types of actions suggests four kind o 
Score, which will now be defined. 
Consonance. Let us consider two 
only. For example: the sets of eigh 


actual behaviour and norm overlap. 


Assumed Similarity. The assumed- 
responses differing in alias only h 


and level. There a ies i € dyad, and the Scores range is 
the same as for consonances, 
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particular kind of variable. Thus in the last example the element of the observer 
facet is the worker in the first uniformity and the foreman in the second uniformity. 
The element of the level facet is normative in the first uniformity and actual in 
the second uniformity. The actor facet, as we know, is missing in the uniformity 
variables. 

The contiguity principle suggests the following hypothesis: The larger the 
number of contiguous facets between two variables, the higher their intercorrelation. 


PROCEDURE 


The contiguity hypothesis was tested in a population composed of 490 factory 
Workers and their respective 51 foremen. The test of the foreman-worker relation- 
Ship was administered to workers and foremen alike. For each dyad, composed 
of a worker and his foreman, the scores of consonance, assumed similarity, em- 
pathy, and uniformity were computed. Since there are 8 scores of each kind and 
4 kinds of score, a total of 32 scores was obtained for each dyad. 

The product-moment coefficient of correlation was computed for all the possible 
pairs of variables. In this way 496 coeflicients were obtained. Some of these co- 
efficients are between two variables contiguous by two facets, i.e. having in common 
the elements of two particular facets; other coefficients refer to pairs of variables 
contiguous by one facet; and still others to pairs of variables having no elements in 
common, i.e. non-contiguous. Since each variable is characterized by three facets, 
it is evident that two variables can be contiguous by two facets at most. The fre- 
quency distribution of the correlation coefficients according to the contiguous 
facets is given in Table I. The table shows that there are 24 correlation coefficients 
in which the two variables are contiguous by observer and actor. Similarly there 


TABLE 1 FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
ACCORDING TO THE CONTIGUOUS 
FACETS OF THE VARIABLES 


Contiguous facets Frequency 


Observer and actor 24 
Observer and level 24 
Observer and alias 24 
Actor and level 24 
Actor and alias 24 
Level and alias 24 
Total two contiguous facets 144 
Observer only 60 
Actor only 60 
Level only 60 
Alias only 60 
Total one contiguous facet 240 
No contiguous facets 112 


TOTAL 496 
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i i . There 
are 24 pairs of variables being contiguous by any cp e only. Finally 
ions between variables contiguous by one $ 
eee to cance tiguous variables. Each one of the 
2 correlations between non-contiguo able: 
Pee, as of Table 1 defines a particular type of — x Dre d 
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i ts that are contiguous in the variable 

SE a mA k ae ted. Also computed were the 
ient between the variables of each type was computed. > 
Pei coeficients for all the variables being contiguous by two, one, or no facets 


RESULTS 


According to the contiguity hypothesis, it should be expected that the average 
correlation between variables that are conti 


the average correlation between variables conti 
correlation, in turn, will be higher than th 
contiguous variables. 


The results seem to sustain the hypothesis. The average correlation between 
variables contiguous by two facets i 


s r = :23. The average correlation between 
variables contiguous by one facet is r = -10. The average correlation between non- 
contiguous variables is r —— -01. It 


guous by one facet. This last average 
€ average correlation between non- 


ables contiguous 
by alias. It may be possible to order the four facets according to the degree of 


TABLE 2 AVERAGE CORRELATIONS ACCORDING TO THE 


CONTIGUOUS FACETS OF THE CORRELATED VARIABLES 


Contiguous 
facets Observer Actor Level Alias None 
Observer - 42 36 28 "28 
Actor 42 - “15 “09 06 
Level 36 *15 - 05 03 
Alias +28 “09 05 - :02 
None 28 06 +03 :02 —:01 
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coefficients decrease in size as one moves from the left to the right or from top to 
bottom. The only possible exception is that the coefficient for variables contigu- 
ous by the observer only is of the same size as the coefficient for variables contigu- 
ous by the observer and by the alias. This hierarchy of correlation coefficients has 
been predicted by Spearman (11) for a single-common-factor structure. Spearman 
has shown that the hierarchy is determined by the loadings of the variables on the 
common factor. More recently Guttman (10, pp. 316-18) has shown that Spear- 
man's structure can be considered as a special case of the 6-simplex. 

According to the theory of Spearman, the correlation between two variables 
vanishes when the common factor is held constant. Indeed, the common factor 
represents all that the two variables have in common. In other words: the correla- 
tion between two variables is equal to the product of their correlations with the 
common factor. 

In our table the average correlation between two given types of variable is 
equal or nearly equal to the product of their correlations with the observer. The 
most striking example is the correlation between variables contiguous by actor and 
level, r = -15. This correlation is exactly the product of the correlation between 
variables contiguous by observer and actor times the correlation between variables 
contiguous by observer and level: 42 x +36 = -15. In the other cases the results 
are also fairly close to Spearman’s prediction. This suggests that our common 
factor is represented by the observer. 

In conclusion the results seem to indicate that: 


(a) Variables tend, on average, to correlate higher the more similar their facet 
composition. 

(b) Variables of different composition in all facets tend to be uncorrelated. 

(c) The four facets can be ordered according to their respective contribution 
to the size of the correlation coefficients. 

(d) The hierarchy of the facets is indicated by the size of their correlations with 
the observer. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Before an attempt is made to evaluate the results, a reminder about the purpose 
of the analysis may be appropriate. This purpose is to test the adequacy of the 
facet design rather than to evaluate the results from a substantive point of view. 
The analysis has attempted to provide an answer to two questions: (a) Are addi- 
tional facets needed in order to explain the relationship among variables? (b) Does 
the statistical structure correspond to the conceptual structure? Variables with 
no elements in common are, on the average, uncorrelated. Therefore, it seems, the 
variables do not have anything in common besides the four facets explicitly in- 
cluded in the design. There is no evidence that additional facets are necessary in 
order to explain the relationship among variables. 

The results also indicate that the statistical structure corresponds to the con- 
zeptual structure: the size of the correlation coefficient increases with the increase 
In the number of contiguous facets in the variables. Furthermore, the contribution 
9f the elements of each facet to the correlation coefficient is determined by the 
Size of the correlation between this particular facet and the observer facet. Thus, 
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if we know the correlation between two facets and the observer, we are able to 
predict the size of the correlation between these two facets. f 

This way of explaining the relationship among variables on the basis of thei 
facet composition is similar to factor analysis. In factor analysis, however, the 
factors are inferred a posteriori from the empirical observation of the intercorre- 
lations. In facet design the factors are already spelled out in the conceptual com- 
position of the variables. The problem of factor analysis is: since these variables are 
intercorrelated, what factors do they have in common? In facet theory the problem 
is: since these variables have similar conceptual composition, how does this reflect 
on their empirical relationship? : 

The results that have been reported suggest that the research design fits, to a 
considerable extent, the data of the empirical situation. Thus the model can be 
used with a certain confidence in attempting to describe the working of inter- 
personal relations between two persons. This attempt requires specific hypotheses 
about the relationships among the various parts of the model and, as em goes 
beyond the scope of the present paper. Nevertheless, it seems that even the general- 


ized and formal analysis presented here may l i i i 
1 i en antive 
d itself to certain subst 


bes oae of variables of the model (consonance, assumed similarity, 
empathy, and uniformity) indicate whether there is a difference between behaviour 
€ i erception attributed to the other, 
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the observer casts serious doubts on the validity of methods of observation that 
rely on a.given observer for the recording of actual behaviour: different observers 
may record a quite different picture of the same behaviour. 


SUMMARY 


This paper presents an example of parallelism between conceptual relationship 
and empirical intercorrelation in a model of the relationship between two persons. 

First the variables of the model are defined on the basis of their conceptual 
composition. Then it is shown that variables of similar composition are, on the 
average, related among themselves more than are variables of dissimilar composi- 
tion. When none of the component elements is common between two variables 
their average correlation is zero. . . . 

The pattern of average intercorrelations, between variables with given com- 
ponent elements in common, follows closely the model predicted by Spearman for 
the single-common-factor structure. m ; 

The findings seem to suggest that the conceptual composition of the variables 
explains their average intercorrelations. 
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4. likes A, the system is balanced; if A likes B, B likes C,a 


An Experimental Study of 
the Theory of Structural Balance' 


JULIAN O. MORRISSETTE 


THE view that an individual's cognition of his social world consists of an inter- 
dependent system of entities that tends to attain and maintain a state of equilibrium 
has received considerable attention. Festinger (2), Heider (3), Newcomb (10), and 
Osgood and Tannenbaum (11), employing different concepts to represent equili- 
brium states, have proposed theories concerning the dynamics of these processes. 
Each has served to stimulate considerable research. The theory of ‘cognitive dis- 
Sonance' advanced by Festinger (2) and the theory of ‘congruity’ proposed by 
Osgood and Tannenbaum (11) have guided several empirical investigations. New- 
comb’s A-B-X system, in which the concept of ‘symmetry’ is used, has generated 
a body of empirical work (7, 8, 12, 13), as has Heider’s theory, which employs the 
concept of ‘balance’ (4, 5, 6, 13). . ES wae 

The present paper directs its attention to the formalization of Heider’s theory 
advanced by Cartwright and Harary (1) and the empirical testing of the conse- 
quences following from this formalization. 


THEORY OF BALANCE 


Only a brief review of Heider’s theory and the mathematical theory of signed 

graphs (s-graphs) employed by Cartwright and Harary can be undertaken here. 
he reader is referred to the original papers reporting this material (1, 3). 

The basic concepts of Heider’s theory are entity (person or object) and relation. 
Each relation may be either positive or negative. The basic concepts of s-graph 
theory are point and line, in which lines may be positive or negative. A positive 
line (+) is defined as the presence of a relation, a negative line (—) the presence of 
the opposite of a relation, and no line (0) the presence of neither. The 
of entity and relation in Heider's theory are readily coordin 
of point and line in s-graph theory. 

Heider defines 2- and 3-entity systems such that they are either balanced or 
imbalanced, according to the configuration of the relations existing in them. For 
example, a 3-entity system is defined as balanced if all three relations are positive, 
Or if two are negative and one positive. Thus, if A likes B, B dislikes C, and C dis- 


nd C dislikes A, the System 
Advances two hypotheses: 
Is state will arise; (b) If a 
nce will produce tension. 


A. This research was part of a project sponsored in the Research Center for 
Y the Rockefeller Foundation, for which Dr. Dorwin Cartwright was the prin 
In this capacity Dr. Cartwright was a source of inestimable inspiration, en 
assistance to me through all Stages of the extended program of research which thi 
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; if all of its cycles are positive.? This definition 
An "grep - ise B tpe the same i a as balanced or 
Pt à iecur icum s-graph theory permits the scaling of Jeg ere aie ae 
ube unti : by imbalanced s-graphs. Accordi t 
to the ‘amount’ of balance possessed by c ber af positive 
- h is defiried as the ratio of the num P 
degree of ; send mieti ii ath By this definition degrees of balance may vary 
cycles to by (balance) and -00 (imbalance). Thus, the s-graph concept of degree of 
rer defines as balanced those structures which Heider's definition defines ib 
qe but orders those structures defined as imbalanced by Heider —— 
the ‘amount’ of balance possessed by un hed gs here, then, a major refiner 
ider’s theory proposed by Cartwright and Harary. y 
i ahta Heider's theory requires a restatement of his two Ripa. 
(a) The magnitude of forces towards balance is inversely related to the piae 
balance of the system; (b) The magnitude of tension created by a system Is Inve pas 
related to the degree of balance of that system. In addition to the preceding re of 
ments of Heider's theory, Cartwright and Harary point out that the wx ad 
balance may be generalized to consider n-entity systems when it is expressed in 
terms of the mathematics of s-graph theory. : 
Before we can discuss findings regarding the empirical validity of these renna 
ments and the generalization of Heider's theory proposed by Cartwright an 
Harary, we must raise two theoretical questions: (a) What is the most satisfactory 
method of counting cycles? (b) How should balance be computed when the relations 
existing in a system have variable strengths? 3 3 
The Method of Counting Cycles. With respect to the relations which may exist 
between entities, Heider distinguishes two types—Unit (U) relations, which express 
the binding of entities in a system, and Attitude (A) relations, which express the 
affect existing between entities. This Specification of types of relations is handled in 
s-graph theory by the concept of type of s-graph. 
tures in which only ‘one’ type of relatio: 
entities, while an 5-grap, 
relations, say U and A rel. 
For s-graphs of type 1 there is no p 


| as follows: (a) three 2-cycles each consisting 
of one brace and one line between each of the three pairs of points; (b) two ‘pure 
3-cycles consisting of only braces or only lines existing among the set of three | 
points; (c) three ‘mixed’ 3-cycles consisting of two braces and one line; and (d) three 

2. A cycle consists of the set of lines ab, be... de (where the points a, b,c... d, e, are dis" 
tinct) together with the line ea. The length of a cycle is the ee of ice in it; an n-cycle fe 
cycle of length n. A cycle is positive if it contains an even number of negative lines, and it is "es" at 
otherwise. : d 

3. These two points will be discussed h 


time Cartwright and Harary prepared thei 


i : the 
ere in some detail since they stood as problem at 
r paper, 
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‘mixed’ 3-cycles consisting of one brace and two lines. Thus, the total number of 
. cycles considered is eleven, six of which are positive: (d)(B)—6/ 1155555; 


FIGURE 1 


^ 
| This procedure treats the U and A relations equivalently and assumes that they 
1 may combine to form cycles. An extremely different approach would be to assume 
A that U and A relations may not combine to form cycles. Working with this assump- 
tion only ‘pure’ cycles would be considered, and no cycles of length two (2-cycles) 
. could exist. In the procedure actually adopted, which we call Procedure 2, an inter- 
mediate assumption was made: mixed 2-cycles are counted, but only ‘pure cycles 
_ Of length greater than two are considered. In the s-graph of Figure 1, the cycles con- 
I sidered by Procedure 2 are (a) the three 2-cycles consisting of braces and lines; and 

(b) the two ‘pure’ 3-cycles consisting of only braces or lines. The total number of 
— cycles considered by Procedure 2 is five, three of which are positive: d(B)=3/5="60. 
, The general formula for determining the number of cycles, n(c), considered by 
.. Procedure 2 for s-graphs containing N number of points is as follows: 

n(c) -nAU?--nA3--nU3--nA4-4-nU44- . . . nAP4-nUN, 
Where n is the number of cycles and the superscript gives the length of the cycle. It 
may be noted that the superscript N can be no greater than the number of points in 
the s-graph. : 

On theoretical grounds the adoption of Procedure 2 is, in part, arbitrary. How- 
ever, some justification for the choice lies in the fact that Procedure 2 considers 
fewer cycles than Procedure 1. For example, as shown above for the 3-point s-graph 
of Figure 1, 11 cycles are considered by Procedure 1, but only five by Procedure 2. 
This difference in the number of cycles considered increases tremendously as the 
number of points in the s-graph increases—in 4-entity systems 86 cycles are con- 
Sidered by Procedure 1, while only 22 are considered by Procedure 2. This reduction 
In the number of cycles considered by Procedure 2 is consistent with the limitations 
9f the human organism in handling complex phenomena. 

p Theory aside, the most convincing reason for adopting Procedure 2 rests on 
n. em 


$i pirical grounds. We found that Procedure 2 orders our empirical data most con- 
i 


— ]—" a rr 


Stently with the theory of balance. Neither alternative procedure (counting all 


. aes cycles or counting only pure cycles) produced results as consistent with the 
cory. 


of Balance when Relations have Variable Strength. Our discussion up 


has assumed that the strength of all relations in the system is +1-0, 


) Computation 
| to this point 


1 more re. 


tin alistic assumption would be that the strength of a relation may vary con- 
T beu from +1 through 0 to —1. To provide a general formula for degree of 


if 
1 
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balance, i.e. one that will apply irrespective of the strength of the relations, a con- 
cept not discussed by Cartwright and Harary must be introduced, namely, strength 
9e “The a of a cycle is the product of the strength of its lines, and the sign of 
a cycle is positive if the product of the strength of its lines IS positive, and it is | 
negative otherwise. Considering, then, the strength of relations, the degree of 
balance ratio formula may be written. Let r be the total number of cycles in G 
admissible by Procedure 2. These cycles will be designated Zi, Zz, . . . Z,. Let oZ, 


be the strength of any cycle Z,, and let poZ;, designate the strength of a positive 
cycle. Thus we have 


€ absolute sum of the strength of all cycles of G. 
alance may be called degree of total balance, since 
€ 2. S-graph theory, however 
» there is degree of N-balance, 
€ of local balance, which con- 
; and, finally, degree of local N- 

N or less containing a particular 


| 
nce of s-graph G is tl rength of all 
positive cycles in G divided by th ides ie the —— 
à 


a system. Therefore, one woul 
computing balance. The exact 
ance of a system in a given situation I$ 


METHOD 


This report consists of six related ex 
used. This section wil] be limited to a 
variations will be discussed as each experj 

All experiments Consisted o 5 
social situations were described 
tions and involved thre 


periments, in which One basic method was 


al discussion of this method. Specifi¢ 
ment is Considered, 
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|. & 7-point scale. The items were: (a) Do you feel that you will be ‘comfortable’ in this 
.. Situation? (b) What do you think the probabilities are that serious difficulties among 

_ the three (four) of you will occur? (c) Do you believe you will feel any pressure to 
- try to change the relationships? 

Each S made predictions and answered the three tension questions in four pre- 
sumed independent groups. For each group the hypothetical situation described 
was taken as the setting, but in each group the sign of the A relations (like and dis- 
like) was varied. To illustrate the procedure more concretely the social situation 
described in Experiment I is given, as well as the manipulation of the A relations in 
Group 1 of this experiment (see Figure 2, Situation 1). 


A The Setting: Three students, trying to cut living expenses, have been sharing 

^. an apartment for several months. As usual, when two or more persons live 

| together, they also have run into many problems—problems such as dividing 
housekeeping chores and the delicate problems of adjusting to each other's ways 

: of doing things. They have successfully worked through many of these problems. 

| During the course of these several months it has become a common practice for 

them to do many things together—shopping, studying, ‘going out', etc. However, 
because of illness in the family, one of the students had to withdraw from school. 

In order to keep living expenses down and to re-establish their now disrupted 

| social relations, the two remaining students advertised for another student to 
share the apartment with them. 

ix Now, assume this kind of living arrangement would be to your advantage 
also. Assume further that you have replied to the ad, and by mutual agreement 
the three of you have decided to share the apartment together. 

The Task: With this by way of setting, your task is to try to predict as accur- 
ately as you can the relationships that you believe you will establish between 
yourself and the other students. In making your prediction, try to imagine as con- 
cretely as you can the process of give-and-take that is inherent in such a situation. 
Further, in making your predictions, keep the following three points in mind: 

l (a) the setting outlined above; (b) the relationships existing between the other 

' students; and (c) that the information given about the other students is limited. 


To illustrate the procedure used to manipulate the sign of the A relations in the 
four groups, an example is taken from the form administered to female Ss. (In the 


male form masculine names were used.) 


* 


On meeting the students in this group, Carol and Helen, Carol favorably 
impressed you. She seemed to you to be sociable, adaptable, and fair-minded. 

Since an important commitment made it necessary for Helen to leave immedi- 
ately after the matter of sharing the apartment was settled, you were unable to 
form an impression of her. 

From talking with Carol, it was evident that she personally liked Helen. 


Prediction: Predict as accurately as you can how you believe you will feel toward 
Helen after you have lived with her two weeks. 
Indicate your prediction with an L for will like personally or a D for will dislike 
personally. 
Helen —— 
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Considering the way Carol impressed you, the relationship existing between 
Carol and Helen, and the prediction you have just made: . 
Ql Do you feel that you will be ‘comfortable’ living in this group?... 


S perceived the A relations existing between any pair o 

P uuu E assumption is based on the reported findings E. 
irum] 14) did Tagiuri, Blake, and Bruner (15). The U relations were also e 
oe iste since in the description of the hypothetical situation it was ci or 
d persons were contained in the same social System and that the relatio 

ere symmetrical. i 

Bm nigras students participated in these studies. They ber 
recruited from Eastern Michigan College, the University of Michigan, in ped 
and Ann Arbor, Michigan, respectively, and Antioch College, E ee A 
Ohio. The students from Eastern Michigan College and the University of Michig 


E : ts 
were recruited in art, mathematics, psychology, and sociology classes. The m 
from Antioch College, more than 350, represent a cross-section of all major fi . 


RESULTS 


This section will be divided into two parts. In Part I data relevant to the revise 
statement of Heider’s first hypothesis wi 


ll be considered, while Part II will consid 
data relevant to the revised statement of Heider's second hypothesis. 


PART I 
Experiment 1 


Objective. The question at issue is Whether or not the s- 
would orde 


r the data consistently with Heider’s first h 
systems in which +-U relations could be assumed. 


graph definitions of balance 
ypothesis (revised) in 3-entity 


FIGURE 2 
Situation | 


Situation 2 Situation 3 Situation 4 | 
im ME c ea pL b 
N E. N Fa NN F x y 
N 3 
» 
P E 
Results. The prediction data obtained i 
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of the s-graphs in Figure 2, as well as with the degrees of local balance at point p 
since the direction of the results expected from either definition is the same.* 
Specifically, in S-1 and S-4, where the degree of balance resulting from making 
positive (+) and negative (—) predictions lead to the expectation that more +A 
than —A relations will be predicted, we find that the data are in the expected direc- 
tion. The differences between percentages, 91-9 and 79-21, are significant at less 
than the -001 level of confidence. In S-2 and S-3, where the degrees of balance 
‘require’ the Ss to predict +A and —A relations equally often, we find that in S-2 
the difference between 45 and 50 (50 per cent being the theoretically expected percen- 
tage following from the s-graph definition of balance) is not significant (p=-41), while 
in S-3 the difference between 53 and 50 is not significant (p=-57). 


TABLE 1 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEGREE OF BALANCE AND PERCENTAGE OF 
SUBJECTS PREDICTING DIFFERENT COMPLETIONS OF S-GRAPHS IN 
FIGURE 2*—EXPERIMENT 1 


Situation 1 Situation 2 Situation 3 Situation 4 
Sign of Predictions + = P = T = a: = 
Total balance 1-00 *60 -60 -60 *60 -60 -60 -20 
Local balance 1:00 “50 +50 “50 "75 15 P915 :50 
Predictions: 95 91 9 45 55 53 47 79 21 
No. of subjects 78 8 31 38 43 37 57 15 


* The line ‘Predictions: %" is based on empirical data and shows the percentage of +A and — A 
relations predicted by the subject. In interpreting this table the line ‘Predictions: %' it to be com- 
pared with the degrees of balance of the resulting structures given by the s-graph definitions of balance. 


Experiment II 
Objective. A major contribution of s-graph theory to the theory of balance is that it 
permits consideration of systems containing more than three entities. Experiment II 


was designed to test the generality of the theory of balance when expressed in the 
terms of s-graph theory. 


Method. To keep the problem manageable, the experiment was limited to 4-entity 
systems. The hypothetical situation used was the same as in Experiment I. However, 
this experiment is divided into sub-experiments according to the number of A rela- 
tions given, the entities between which they were given, and according to the four 
variations given to an S. The situations induced in each sub-part of this experiment 
are represented s-graphically in Figure 3.5 The degrees of balance that may result 
from the completion of these s-graphs are given in Table 2. 

The hypothesis under examination asserts that Ss will tend to establish the 
most balanced structures possible under the given conditions. Tt is clear, however, 
that when a large number of possible structures are being considered, as in this 
experiment (16 in Exp. II-1, 8 in Exp. II-2 and II-3, and 4 in Exp. II-4), some 
random selections (error) will occur, with the result that structures with a lower 
degree of balance will occasionally be established. Our prediction of results in this 


zo Both methods of calculating balance are shown here because in later experiments, where 
DA Systems are employed, degree of local balance will be found to provide a better ordering 


the data than degree of total balance. 


i E all 4-entity s-graphs it will be assumed that between every pair of points +U relations 
- The relations will be assumed rather than drawn in order to keep the s-graphs legible. 


FIGURE 3 vax l 
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experiment therefore takes the following form: there will be a positive rank-ordering 
between the frequency of structure establishment and degree of balance. 


Results. The data of Experiment II were analysed in a number of different ways. 
that is, using different definitions of balance. For example, they were examined with 
the concept of degree of total balance in three different ways: (1) considering only the 
A relations; (ii) considering U and A relations and computing balance according to 
Procedure 1; (iii) considering U and A relations and computing balance according 
to Procedure 2. They were examined also with the concept of local balance at 
point p and local 3-balance at point p, using Procedure 2 (the former definition con- 
siders all relations involving p, the latter only cycles of length three and less involv- 
ing p). The definition of balance which ordered the data most consistently was 
degree of local 3-balance at point p. In Ti able 2 the degrees of balance shown are 
based on this definition. 

Examining the Means column one readily notes: (a) the hypothesis outlined 
above is generally supported by the data. In each sub-experiment the structures 
having the maximum degrees of local 3-balance are established most frequently, and 
as the degree of local 3-balance decreases the mean frequency decreases. (b) At the 
lower degrees of balance the mean frequencies tend to increase slightly. This ten- 
dency is quite systematic, which suggests that it is not chance. On the other hand, 
in all instances where the ‘reversal’ occurs it should be noted that the number of 
cases is quite small and the observed frequencies are never greater than the expected 
frequencies. This suggests, contrary to the systematic tendency of the reversal, that 
they are a consequence of chance, although this could not be ascertained. 

To determine whether or not the observed relation between mean frequency and 
degree of balance is a chance relation, chi-square tests were applied to all sets of 
Observed and expected frequencies. The results of this analysis may be summarized: 
of the 28 chi-square tests, 26 were significant at the -001 level of confidence or less; 
one at the -02 level; and one at less than the -05 level. These results show that the 
relationship between mean frequency and degree of local 3-balance is not chance, 
and permit the conclusion that the concept of local 3-balance expresses the data 
adequately. 


Experiments III, I V, V, and VI6 

Objective. Since +U relations were assumed to exist among all pairs of entities in 
Experiments I and II, it became a matter of considerable theoretical importance to 
determine whether or not the s-graph definitions of balance would continue to 
reflect the relationship between forces towards balance and degree of balance found 
in the preceding experiments if systems containing —U relations were experi- 
mentally established. 


Method. In Experiments III and IV competitive situations were described to induce 
—U relations. In Experiment III the S assumed he was competing with two other 
persons for a single job which all of them wanted but only one of them could get. 
In Experiment IV the S assumed he was competing with two other students for a 
single citizenship scholarship. From these hypothetical situations and the A rela- 
tions given, it was assumed that the structures shown in Figure 2 were induced, 


6. These four experiments will be considered together because they are all concerned with the 
manipulation of U relations. 


- CE AT POINT p 

TIONSHIP BETWEEN DEGREE OF LOCAL 3-BALAN 

ati yu NUMBER OF SUBJECTS PREDICTING DIFFERENT COMPLETIONS 
OF S-GRAPHS IN FIGURE 3*—EXPERIMENT II 


Situation I Situation 2 | Situation 3 | Situation 4 
L3b |OF.| EF.| M OF|EF| M OEF|EF. M (OF. EF. | M 
| | | | | 
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except that —U relations (dashed braces) now exist between the three pairs of 
points. à 

In Experiment V, which was designed to be a control experiment, no U (QU) 
were presumably induced by describing a situation in which the S was involved in 
a brief and temporary relationship with two strangers. From these instructions and 
the A relations given it was presumed that the s-graphs in Figure 2 were established, 
except that now neither +U or —U relations exist. : 

In Experiment VI a situation was described in which the S assumed he was in 
a continuing relationship with two other students who belonged to political action 
groups that were positive reference groups for each other, that is, groups which held 
the same point of view, while the S belonged to a political action group which was 
à negative reference group for the others, and vice versa, that is, the groups held 
opposite views. From this hypothetical situation and the A relations given it was 
presumed that the structures shown in Figure 2 were established again, but now a 
+U relation is assumed to exist between the points a, b, while —U relations are 
assumed to exist between the two pairs of points p, a and p, b. 


Results. The results obtained in these experiments were consistent with each other. 
They were not consistent with the results expected when the —U relations described 
in Experiments III, IV, and VI are assumed to exist. They tended, however, to be 
consistent with the degree of balance following from the assumption of OU relations 
(Experiment V). The data obtained from these experiments are shown in Table 3, 
in which the degrees of balance shown above the prediction data are based on the 
completion of the s-graphs in Figure 2 when OU relations are assumed to exist. 
An examination of this table shows that the predictions of the Ss are not quite 
Consistent with the degrees of balance following from assuming OU relations. The 
magnitude of the differences in the percentages in all four Situations is not the 
Same, as one would expect from these degrees of balance. After an extensive analysis 
of these data and the tension data obtained in these experiments (9), it was found that 
when the U relations induced are assumed to be of strength +--50 both the predic- 
tion and the tension data are consistent with the theory of balance. Thus, we find 
that in Table 3 the degrecs of balance shown below the prediction data are consistent 


TABLE 3 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEGREE OF LOCAL BALANCE AT POINT P 

(ASSUMING cU —:00 AND cU — -I-:50) AND PERCENTAGE OF SUBJECTS 

PREDICTING DIFFERENT COMPLETIONS OF S-GRAPHS IN FIGURE 2— 
EXPERIMENTS III-VI 


Situation 1 Situation 2 Situation 3 Situation 4 
Sign of prediction 4 — + — T — + — 
Loc. bal., U=:00 1:00 *00 00 1:00 00 1:00 1-00 *00 
Predictions: % 90 10 30 70 29 71 89 11 
Loc. bal., U— 4--50 1-00 +29 +29 “53 53 76 "176 *06 
No. of subjects 169 18 56 128 53 128 169 21 


With the data, Specifically, the magnitude of the differences in the degrees of balance 
B 8-1 and S-4 is about the same (-70) and so are the differences in the percentages 
these Situations about the same (80 per cent and 78 per cent), while in S-2 and 

73 the magnitude of the differences in the degrees of balance is about the same 
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. the differences in the percentages in these Situations about the same | 
o T alpe 42 per cent). Further, since the magnitude of the difference e o 
degrees of balance in S-1 and 5-4 (70) is larger than the difference in S-2 an s ' 
(-23) one would expect that the difference in the percentages in S-1 and S-4 wa : 
be larger than the difference in S-2 and S-3. An examination of the data shows t a 
this relationship holds. It should be noted that the differences in the percentages ! 
Table 3 are all significant at less than the -001 level of confidence. ; i 

These findings may be interpreted in one of two ways: (a) Our experimenta 
manipulations failed to induce —U relations; (b) The s-graph definitions af balance 

fail to express the relationship between forces towards balance and degree o 
balance in systems containing —U relations. Perhaps we were not bold enough in 

constructing drastically negative hypothetical situations. The use of realistic settings 

might well have produced findings consistent with our theoretical expectations. | 

The findings of Horowitz, Lyons, and Perlmutter (3) and Margolin (6) encourage — 

this conclusion. Therefore, for the time being, we shall consider the above results to 


be a consequence of a technical failure to induce — U relations and not a failure in 
our theory. 


PART II 
Before examining the data relevant to Heider's 


: second hypothesis (revised), two 
circumstances resulting from the method used to obtain data for the first hypothesis 
require discussion. 


1, Insome instances an S predicted an outcome less ba 
outcomes. From the hypothesis given above, if it is assumed that poorly balance 


structures (by our definition) produce tension, even though they are predicted, then 
we should expect the Ss to rate the te 


de nsion or ‘predicted’ structures according to 
their deviation from perfect balance, 
2. Where differences in degree of balance occur and the hypothesis of forces 
ee irae the number of cases available to obtain a measure © 
nsion in imbalanced states is necessari ject to 
instability, ssarily small and, therefore, subj 
c It we be noted that our hypothesis regarding the relation of tension to 
ms of balance calls for a computation of mean tension according to the degree 
a md the structures predicted, irrespective of the specific Situations, that is» 


Experiment I 


lanced than other possible 


; : sta ider’ The 
differences in the mean tensions ar tement of Heider's second hypothesis. 
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TABLE 4 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEAN TENSION AND BALANCE 
OF COMPLETED S-GRAPHS IN FIGURE 2 WHEN DEFINED 
BY THE S-GRAPH DEFINITIONS OF DEGREE OF TOTAL 
BALANCE AND DEGREE OF LOCAL BALANCE AT 
POINT p*—EXPERIMENT I 


Degree of total balance | Degree of local balance 

Q-1 Q-2 Q-3 | Q-1 Q2 Q3 

1-00 2:39 2-64 2-86 1:00 2:39 2-64 2:86 
“60 445 459 4:19 "5 425 445 413 
"20 6:07 6:00 453 “50 483 4:86 428 
:325 6:07 6:00 453 


*The smaller the mean the lower the tension. 


Q-3 was not given a common interpretation by all subjects, and may be considered 
faulty. 


It appears reasonable to conclude that the ordering of the mean tension accord- 
ing to the s-graph definitions of balance is not a chance occurrence, and these data 
can be interpreted as lending support to the validity of expressing balance theory in 
the terms of s-graph theory. 


Experiment II 

The results obtained in Experiment II are given in Table 5. These data show an 
increase in tension as the degrce of local 3-balance at point p decreases. This rela- 
tionship holds on all three items. Deviations from this relation occur only in those 
instances in which the mean tension is based on 20 or fewer cases, but for four 
exceptions. The consistency of the relationship between tension and degree of local 
3-balance at point p appears to be rather convincing evidence that the relationship 
1$ not chance. 


Experiment III, IV, and V? 

Since the analysis of the prediction data of Experiments III, IV, and V showed 
them to be consistent with each other—all appearing to conform to the assumption 
that +U relations of strength -50 were induced—the tension data of these experi- 
ments will be considered together and analysed on the basis of this assumption. 
Table 6 contains these data, and an examination of this table shows that the relation 
between degree of balance and mean tension on Q-1 and Q2 is generally consistent 
with our hypothesis: mean tension will increase as the degree of balance decreases. 
However, it should be noted that the function of this relation tends to level off at 
around -53. On the other hand, the means of Q3, as in previous experiments, do 
not order themselves as well with degree of balance as do the means of Q-1 and Q-2. 


SUMMARY 
This paper reports a series of experiments which were designed to evaluate cer- 


tain refinements of Heider's theory of balance proposed by Cartwright and Harary. 
Specifically, Cartwright and Harary, using the mathematical theory of s-graphs, 


7. Tension data were not obtained in Experiment VI. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEAN TENSION 
TABLE g AND BALANCE OF COMPLETED S-GRAPHS IN 
FIGURE 3 WHEN DEFINED BY THE S-GRAPH 
DEFINITION OF DEGREE OF LOCAL 3-BALANCE 
AT POINT p 
EXPERIMENT Il-1 
L 3-b N Q-1 Q-2 Q-3 
1-00 20 224 240 215 
89 42 324 328 328 
-78 49 347 371 339 
-67 29 400 441 3:66 
“56 13 408 386 3-77 
44 6 383 500 333 
33 2 490 490 250 
EXPERIMENT II-2a EXPERIMENT 11-25 
L3b N Q-1 Q2 Q-3 L3b N Q-1 Q2 Q3 
100 48 233 244 238 1-00 - - - = 
+89 73 326 373 368 :89 18 283 2:94 3-61 
“78 60 407 395 405 -78 63 365 365 387 
-67 17 435 465 418 *67 48 425 410 3-92 
-56 4 4175 450 — 400 *56 12 508 442 475 
44 4 575 550 525 44 2 450 5:00 350 
33 3 567 500 533 33 E - - - 
EXPERIMENT II-3a | EXPERIMENT II-3b 
L3-b N Qi Q2 Q3 |L3b N Q1 Q2 Q3 
1-00 22 259 273 314 1:00 - = = - 
MES SSS e A ^ 364 89 60 308 315 350 
E 50 432 454 432 E 62 369 381 394 
'67 54 4-70 442 4-09 (67 26 4:46 4:15 4:69 
SA x. 25 508 — 4375 56 9 356 500 344 
si ^ 7T00 200 | 44 4 ; i 3:25 
33 2 650 450 3-00 33 " eo EP - 
EXPERIMENT 11.49, EXPERIMENT II-4b 
L 3-b N Q-1 Q2 Q3 L 3-b N Q-1 Q2 Q3 
1-00 43 205 249 2.40 1-00 E " = 2. 
-89 38 379 387 368 -89 52 331 350 — 3:86 
“78 46 3-67 4-28 3:52 48 81 3-80 3-19 4-11 
ee t 25 5 J| x) — 52b — XS ax 42 
E D ^ -60 ] f 
3$ x oe * ^ -— A 4a SA 
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TABLE 6 RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MEAN TENSION AND BALANCE 
OF COMPLETED S-GRAPHS IN FIGURE 2 
WHEN DEFINED BY THE S-GRAPH DEFINITION OF DEGREE 
OF LOCAL BALANCE AT POINT p AND STRENGTH OF 
U=+°50 


EXPERIMENTS III, IV, AND V 


Lb Q-1 Q2 Q3 


1:00 2:62 2:01 227 
"76 3-89 271 3:46 
“53 4:48 3.95 3:50 
-29 4:34 3:31 3-50 
06 447 444 3:34 


generalize Heider's definition of balance so as to permit consideration on n-entity 
Systems rather than merely 2- and 3-entity systems, and they refine the definition so 
as to deal with degree of balance, rather than merely the dichotomy of balance and 
imbalance. 

With the employment of these refinements, Heider's two hypotheses are restated 
as follows: (a) The magnitude of forces towards balance is inversely related to the 
degree of balance of the system; (b) The magnitude of tension created by a system 
is inversely related to the degree of balance of that system. 

In 3-entity systems in which +-U relations are assumed to exist among all pairs 
of entities, it was found that the s-graph definitions of degree of total balance and 
degree of local balance at point p both ordered the data consistently with the revised 
hypotheses. In 4-entity systems assuming again that +-U relations exist among all 
pairs of entities, it was found that only the s-graph definition of degree of local 
3-balance at point p ordered the data consistently with the revised hypotheses. 
More specifically, in these experiments, the Ss predicted A relations which resulted 
in structures having the highest degree of local 3-balance more frequently than 
would be expected by chance, and the tension they reported decreased as the degree 
of balance of the structures they predicted increased. 

The question arose as to whether the theory would succeed if systems containing 
—U relations were experimentally established. The results obtained from several 
experiments indicated that we failed to induce —U relations. It was found, how- 
ever, that the data were consistent with the two revised hypotheses provided we 
assume that in these experiments +U relations of strength 50 were established. `- 

The consistency with which the refined and generalized statement of Heider's 
theory was supported suggests that expressing the theory of balance in the terms of 
S-graph theory provides an effective basis for dealing with important features of 
interpersonal relations. 
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The Professional Role of the Physician 
in Bureaucratized Medicine: 
> A Study in Role Conflict 


J. BEN-DAVID 


BUREAUCRATIZATION of medical practice seems to be a widespread pheno- 
menon nowadays. Owing to historical circumstances this process started earlier 
than in most countries among the Jewish community in Palestine and has reached 
Breater proportions there. For this reason, the kind of doctor-patient relationship 
that has developed as well as the manner in which the doctors defined their func- 
-tion under such conditions may be of interest both for exploring hypotheses about 
the structure of the physician's role and for throwing some light on problems that 
may arise elsewhere under similar conditions.? However, as bureaucratic organiza- 
tion may mean many different things, nothing can be learned from the Israel 
experience without some knowledge of the local background. I shall therefore 
attempt to describe the peculiar features of the organization of medicine in Israel, 
its ideology, and some of its history, prior to the subsequent analysis of the main 


types of role that have developed among doctors in Israel. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 
MEDICAL PRACTICE IN ISRAEL 


Although it covers the large majority of wage-earners and salaried employees 
and many of the self-employed, medical insurance in Israel is not provided by the 
State, Apart from a number of smaller organizations, these services are organized 
mainly by the Sick Fund of the General Federation of Labour. Membership in the 
G.F.L. is practically obligatory for most wage- and salary-earners, and also for 
the majority of the self-employed in agriculture. Therefore, for practical purposes, 
the present arrangement amounts to obligatory public sick insurance.? 

According to its quasi-national position the work of this Sick Fund (Kupath- 
Holim) has been characterized, since its incorporation within the framework of 


1. This paper is a revised and abridged version of Part III of the author's Ph:D. thesis, The 
Social Structure of the Professions in Israel, 1955 (unpublished), written at the Department of 
Y Sociology of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. My thanks are due to Professor S. N. Eisenstadt, 
Who was the supervisor of the thesis, to Dr. Elihu Katz and Dr. Maurice Freedman for critical 
reading of the draft of this manuscript, and to Miss Z. Robinson for her help with the interviewing. 
2. For comparative material see Carr-Saunders and Wilson (4, pp. 65-106); Stern (27); Hall 
(10, 11); Mills (19, pp. 115-21); Lewis and Maude (15, pp. 173-86); Pequignot (24). i 
3. The number of the insured in the Sick Fund of the General Federation of Labour 
31.12.1955 was 1,050,000 out of a total population of 1,789,075 Of the rest about 200,060-pcople. ’ 
Were members of other Sick Funds. (The total population figure includes 195.105 Arabs amongst” : 
whom sick insurance has made little headway so far.) (See 26; p-63.) - 4 Dew. ES dx 
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the Histadruth, by the tendency to create an entirely autonomous medical service 
including hospitals. However, the most characteristic feature of the organization 
is the treatment of out-patients. The patients are seen in large central clinics 
equipped with laboratory, X-ray, and other facilities. In the cities the clinics are 
open both in the morning and in the afternoon. The patient receives a ticket to 
any of the general practitioners and to most of the specialists he chooses, but as 
a rule only to doctors who are employed by the institution and who work at the 
clinic. The doctors are paid fixed salaries unrelated to the number of their patients, 
and the tendency is to employ full-time medical personnel as far as possible. Vary- 
ing with the kind of medical speciality, a maximum quota of patients that doctors 
may see per hour is fixed in consultation with the doctors’ representatives. Beyond 
this maximum, no tickets are issued by the office to any doctor, even to patients 
regularly seen by the doctor. Therefore, although an attempt is made to link each 
patient to a general practitioner, this does not always happen, as the patient does 
not always get a ticket to his doctor. Similarly, house visits are made by another 
doctor and there is no system of designating substitutes during doctors' holidays. 

The division of labour between the various specialists is very much as in hos- 
pitals, but is in fact more far-reaching. In most cases the patient himself can turn 
to the specialist, without referral by a general practitioner. Furthermore, since 


there are no hierarchically organized departments, there is often no central 
responsibility for a particular case. 


The assumption behind this pract 


ice is that there is no institutionalized personal 
bond between doctor and patient. 


Weer The responsibility for the case rests with 
the organization and not with any individual doctor. This is supposed to be a 


much more efficient safeguard of conscientious treatment than the usual vaguely 
defined professional responsibility. Furthermore, it is assumed that the specialized 
services and facilities available at the central clinic ensure better diagnosis and 
treatment than would be possible in any private clinic. There also exists a central 


filing system. For all these reasons a long-term personal contact between the 
patient and the doctor is not regarded as essential. 
The advantages of this s 


the patient. The facilities of 


interfered with by emergency cases. And 
which enables him to 


supposed to make him, for the same reason, a more trusted figure than the private 
practitioner. 


This organizational 


w 
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care of by the family consulting the local doctor, nor could there develop the tradi- 
tional bond between a family and a doctor that used to be characteristic in many 
European countries. A centrally organized and supervised network of public clinics 
seemed the most suitable way to deal with such a situation. Although conditions 
have in the meantime changed, the system has been preserved in its original form, 
partly because of vested interests (or inertia?) of a probably oversized bureaucracy 
to maintain intact the top-heavy centralized structure—a tendency common to all 
the organizations belonging to the General Federation of Labour—and partly 
because of the belief in the real or supposed advantages of the system, as set out 
above. Thus, whereas in Europe and America public medical services have been 
established gradually to fill in gaps left by the private service, in Palestine the basic 
local pattern has been that of public medicine practised in central clinics and linked 
to a public hospital service. Private practice, with almost no access to hospital 
facilities,4 has to a large extent been allotted the function of filling in the gaps left 
by the public services.5 


THE PROBLEM 


.. We have to ask now what have been the results of this system. In what way 
Gf at all) has it changed the relationship between doctors and patients and how has 
it affected medical work in general? In sociological terms, the problem can be 
formulated as follows: the role of the physician has always been regarded as one 
of the outstanding instances of the ‘professional role’, which is distinguished from 
Most other occupational roles by the insistence on service and ethical obligations 
rather than self-interest and profit, in relation both to the individual patient and to 
Society as a whole. Furthermore, it has been generally assumed that these two kinds 
of obligation—towards the individual and towards society—are complementary 
and that both are necessary to maintain the doctor’s authority and to ensure the 
trust of the patients (see Marshall, 16; Parsons, 21, 22, pp. 428-79, 23). In other 
Words, the institutionalized norms of the doctors have been service to others 
rather than profit, even where medical practice has been organized as a private 
enterprise, Thus, it can be assumed that organizing the provision of medical care 
as a public service would not alter the professional attitudes of the doctors, at 
least as far as ‘service orientation’ is concerned. 

On the other hand, it is a priori equally reasonable to assume that the doctor- 
patient relationship and the doctor's own definition of his role will develop in a 
Tather different manner under conditions in which the patient does not get in 
touch with his own doctor privately but reaches him through an organization, 

Oes not see him in his office but in a public clinic, and does not pay him directly 


4. This is another most important difference since under many of the European systems the 
OSpital services have provided a link between the profession at large and medical research. — 
"E Cf. the statistics of employment of doctors in Israel for 1955: Working in hospitals 951, in 
2 er public institutions (mainly out-patient clinics) 1,956, in private practice 1,024, not engaged 
ce work 76, unknown 167. Seventy of the hospital doctors, and 211 of those employed in 

er public institutions, are reported to be engaged in private practice as well. The number of 
Nis in mixed practice is however entirely unreliable, as it refers only to those whose contracts 
pe their employers allow for private practice. In fact, a further unknown but certainly very large 
Tcentage of the salaried doctors engage in private practice as well in breach of their contracts. 


he figures are taken from Israel Ministry of Health (13). 
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for his services. Will the relationship be more trustful when untainted by nonc 
considerations, or will it develop into a rigid impersonal contact characteristic E 
many a bureaucratic situation? And, what is more important, which variables wi 
influence development one way or the other? I shall illustrate the problem bya ] 
study of one particular experiment in the organization of medical services as ] 
a public bureaucracy, with a view to finding out what are the factors that shape 
the structure of the doctor’s role. Although it would be entirely unjustified to try 
to draw analogies from this particular experiment to other experiments of provid- 
ing medical care as a public service, isolating the factors that shape the role should 
help in the analysis of situations elsewhere. 


SAMPLE AND PROCEDURE 


Interviews with 78 doctors were conducted in 1952-53. The cases constituted 
random samples of three distinct populations: (i) A third (26) of all the doctors 
with at least five years’ experience employed by the Sick Fund in an Israel town; 


(ii) a sample of the same size drawn in the same town from all the rest of the 
doctors with five 


size of the grad 
School. The reasons for this choice were 


—! i Muere 
ountry-wide one because of the small total number of graduates: 


: e 
place only may raise the question how far th 
p 5 i N m 
informal talks, I think that the situations i Of observation and a great m^, 
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THE SICK FUND DOCTORS— 
THEIR VIEW OF THE ORGANIZATION 


The general picture that emerged from our interviews with these doctors was 
one of dissatisfaction. There were many complaints about administrative ineffi- 
ciency and interference with medical work. However, examination of particular 
complaints showed that, although some of the arrangements could and did seriously 
hamper the work of the doctor in certain smaller localities populated mainly by 
recent immigrants, where facilities were scarce and communications difficult, 
there were hardly any instances quoted about work in the town in which it could 
be proved that there was serious direct interference by the lay administration with 
the work of the doctor. On the other hand, one had the impression that many a 
difficulty was caused by lack of cooperation between the medical personnel (doc- 
tors, pharmacists, etc.) themselves or by their apathy. 

In view of all this one might be inclined to explain the doctors' criticism of the 
organization as a kind of projection of the guilt they felt about an unsatisfactory 
state of affairs for which they blamed themselves without admitting it. But there 
Were other complaints of a more general nature, which suggested an objective 
Source of dissatisfaction. The doctors felt that working with the organization meant 
loss of professional independence and some of them said so explicitly. Some pointed 
with dissatisfaction to the necessity for endorsement by some higher-placed or 
Senior physician of certain kinds of prescription or referrals to hospitals. Many 
implied that it was in the interest of the organization (or of the Israel Federation 
of Labour in general) to 'exploit' the doctors and make them work in a framework 
Where they could be supervised and, as the Hebrew idiom goes, ‘held in the hand’. 
Implying bad faith on the part of the employer, this again seems to be a rather 
Beneral kind of accusation and one not easy to substantiate. But the main argument 
—about lack of independence—is in a sense objectively true. As has been pointed 
out already, the final responsibility for the patient rests not with the doctor but 
With the organization. Ordinarily, it is not within the power of the doctor to 
refer to a certain specialist or to a certain hospital. He only sends the patient for 
the necessary examination or ‘to hospital’ in general, and the actual disposal is 
then made through bureaucratic channels. Home visits to the patient will also, 
as a rule, be made by a different doctor. In the course of all this the doctor may 
Often lose track of what has happened to a patient, unless he makes some effort 
to follow him up. It was apparently this loss of final responsibility and of the 
Implicit authority that evoked the rather exaggerated feeling on the part of the 
doctor that he had lost his freedom and was subjugated by the organization. 

This resentment of loss of authority was not unconnected with the difficulties 
encountered with the patients. All the doctors, except one, thought that these 
difficulties were due to the organization. They thought that many patients came 


` to see them for no good reason at all, ‘just because it costs nothin ^, and that 
8 J 8 , 


for the same reason, they made all kinds of unreasonable demands and showed no 
Tespect to the doctor. Patients, on the other hand, tended to feel that they did not 
Teceive sufficient attention and that they were discourteously treated; and they 
Often attributed this to the fact that the doctor had nothing to lose financially if his 
Clientéle fell away. These opposing attitudes set up a vicious circle, which then 
admittedly, turned many a suspicion into reality. i 

The foregoing tends to show that some of the arrangements expected to ease 


I— tly—unexpected effects that seriously 

k of the doctor, also had—at least par TBI DI 
ierfered with efficient performance. The transfer of responsibility from the indi 
vidual doctor to the institution was apparently perceived by the doctors as a loss 


i i ai t ‘loss of independence’, ‘subjuga- 
s, as reflected in their complaints abou e 
Eos en so on. This also affected the behaviour of the patients, who seemed to 
trust their doctors less than in the non-institutional setting. 
V 
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Whereas the doctor-patient relationship at the clinics developed in an ontore 
seen way, the organization did have the expected influence on the Sick Fun 
doctors’ attitudes toward scientific medicine. They seemed to be much more 
interested in scientific progress on the job than did private practitioners and they 
realized that there were unique opportunities for such progress in a large medical 
organization. However, they thought that the conditions under which they worked 
were so bad that in fact only a few of them could make use of these facilities. 
This they mentioned as a further source of dissatisfaction. : 

In order to show what is new in this development, a few words have to be said 
about the place of science in the definition of the doctor's role. Of course, the 
scientific nature of the profession has everywhere been emphasized. According to 
a recent analysis, it is a particularly important factor in m 
rical structure of the therapeutic situation in the sense tl 
his doctor and depend on him without the doctor having t 
of trust (as e.g. a friend would have to). This becom 
of the doctor’s scientific attitude in face of the consta 
involved in the affairs of his patient as a member of t 
assume the role of a magician). At the same time, his 
the patient’s trust in him (cf. Parsons, 22). Nevertheless 
be not only a means to the essentially therapeutic func 
his aim as a scientist has not entered th 
question whether a 
the results of other 
scientific developme 

Thus our initial 
tor’s own definition 
setting seems to be 


aintaining the asymmet- 
hat the patient can trust 

o reciprocate his attitude 

es possible only because 
nt temptation to become 
he patient's family (or to (i 
scientific standing ensures“ 

, the fact that science may 
tion of the doctor but also 

€ analysis. But in many of our cases the 
practising doctor is bound to become a routine consumer of 
peoples' research, or whether he is able to keep abreast with 
nts, has become a matter for maj 


1 ajor concern. 
question whether the doctor-patient relationship and the doc- 


of his role have been affected by the prevailing organizational 
answered, at first approach, in the affirmative. But in order to 
es—the difficulties in the relationship with patients on the one 


ave to obtain a much more 
€ have drawn so far. 
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A TYPOLOGY OF MEDICAL ROLES 
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There were no easily established objective conditions to account for these dif- 
ferences, Although three out of the five ‘satisfied’ doctors worked as consultants, 
as against one consultant in each of the other two categories, yet there were in 
the same category two who were otherwise engaged. Furthermore, the status of 
the consultant at the institution was not precisely defined and there were numerous 
individual variations in what the several specialists did.8 As regards seniority of 
Service, those in the first category had all been with the institution for a consider- 
able length of time. But there were doctors with equal length of service in both the 
other categories. Nor was there any considerable difference between the satisfied 
and the dissatisfied regarding full- and part-time employment, or such possible 
factors as additional private practice, specialization, or high professional standing 
(though, again, none in the first category could be regarded as generally unsuccess- 
ful doctors, but there were few of this kind in the other two categories). Therefore, 
while it seemed that seniority of service and at least a certain amount of professional 
Success were important prerequisites of satisfaction in the institution (at least for 
those who were not engaged mainly in administration) they were not sufficient 
conditions of it. It scemed that the explanation had to be found in less obvious 
aspects of the role. These aspects emerged only in the course of the interpretation 
of the data. It is obvious, therefore, that the present study cannot be regarded as 
a test of the hypothesis that the factors which were found important in this study 
are in fact the only significant ones in determining the variations of the physician’s 
Tole. All that can be shown here is that they are the most plausible hypotheses 
which can be derived from this investigation. The findings which are going to be 
Presented should be regarded as hypotheses and not as results of testing hypotheses. 


The Satisfied? 

.. There were three consultants, three specialists, and three general practitioners 
In this combined category. These doctors, although they held the same opinions 
as the others about conditions at the Sick Fund in general, thought they had 
Succeeded in creating for themselves individually much more favourable condi- 
tions. This they seemed to achieve in two distinct ways, both of which differed 
considerably from the officially described behaviour: 


Type I. I shall call this type, which included two specialists and two general prac- 
titioners, ‘service-oriented’, because in spite of the bureaucratic context they felt 
that they owed first loyalty to a defined circle of patients. How this came about 
Will be illustrated by the case of one of them, an ‘old-timer’ who started to work as 
a general practitioner in one of the branch clinics at a time when the neighbour- 
hood still formed a fairly closely knit community, a large part of whom were 
Members of the Sick Fund. As the clinic at that time was still a rather small and 
informal affair, his role and status were in practice much more similar to those of 
the traditional ‘local doctor’ than to those of a doctor working in a large bureau- 
cratic organization. Through his good connections with the management and 


Unsatisfactory) there could logically be 27 possible types. In fact, the criteria were closely related, 
Which made it possible to reduce the—at any rate small—variations to these three types. 
8. Those doctors who as a rule saw only patients referred to them by other doctors for special 
examinations are here referred to as consultants. 
9. Since the difference between the fully and the moderately satisfied was one of degree r: 
c a at 
than of kind, I shall treat them subsequently under this heading. ] = nd 
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i ity, he continued to work very much as he used to, keeping his 
Beene Laub cobidedbk disregard of the organizational rules. The e 
did not issue any tickets to him for people who were not his patients. (It has to be — | 
noted that this practice, though not in accordance with the rules, did en 
any abuse, since the closed clientéle was so numerous that it kept him busier than 
he would have been in the ordinary way.) As to the rest of the doctors in the -— 
category, one of them had also achieved by similar means the same privilege g 
a more or less closed clientèle. The other two used to work, up to a short while 
before the interview took place, in small localities, where their position seemed 
to have been very much like that of the doctor who has just been described. Under 
the conditions prevailing at their new place of work, they found much cause for 
dissatisfaction, but they were mature people who had already acquired some status 


within the organization and seemed fairly confident that they would be able to / 
master the situation. 


Under type 2 there are three consultants, one specialist, and one general practitioner. 
In contrast to the previous type, wł 


of devoted service to a more or less permanent 


progress, or that the second type did not regard their relationship with the 
patients as important. The 


phasis which, however, 

also affected the kind of doctor-patient relationship that developed in both 
instances. 

Thus, in accounting for their own satisfact 

they, too, were critical of the institution), th 

independence of the management and their a 


patients. They asserted their independence by establishing their own methods of | 
reception, hours of work, and other transgressions of the organizational routine. 


In consequence, they thought the patients did not behave towards them in the dis- 
respectful and dist 


c usual at the institution. This exceptional | 
standing, they thought, was due to their high professional-scientific reputation. 
At the same time, they thought that only through constantly asserting their personal ^ 
k cy maintain a position that enabled them to 
make use of the technical facilities and the rich case material of the clinic for 
their own scientific progress or even for research; and that the others were pre- 
Ory conditions of work. Quotation from some 
what all this implies, 
h employed on a part-time basis and both engaging 
ifficulties in establishing their present status- 
Em : management’ before they had achieved their . 
present position of independence and thought that their private practice place 
them in a strong bargaining position vis-à-vis the organization. (One of them als? 
the importance of employment in a public institu 
nt of his private patients, some of whom ‘think the) 


6 i ree attached considerable importance to ‘authority > — 
general social standing, and independent financial Position as factors influenci” 


the behaviour of both management and Patients towards them. Furthermore, t 


ory conditions of work (generally 
ey emphasized a great deal their 
uthority in their relations with the 
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were markedly ‘research-minded’ and regarded their work at the institution also 
as à means of doing at least a certain amount of research. 

The cases of the other two doctors (a specialist and a general practitioner) 
belonging to the same category were of particular interest, since they were com- 
paratively young people who had come to the country at an early stage of their 
careers and adopted the local medical ideology to a considerable extent: They 
regarded private practice as scientifically obsolete, and one of them also thought it 
was ethically inferior to institutionalized medicine. This was in marked contrast 
with all the rest of the ‘fully’ and ‘moderately satisfied’ doctors in our sample, who 
also emphasized the importance of being attached to a clinic in order to be *up- 
to-date’ (and some of whom also stressed the importance of research) but agreed 
that there were advantages in both kinds of practice. However, in spite of their 
acceptance of the ideology, these young doctors, too, tried to adjust to the situation 
by much the same means as the others. Thus, both did private practice in breach of 
their contract with the institution. This in itself is easily explained by the low pro- 
fessional salaries usual in the country. But they did it quite openly, and they saw 
In it a sign of their independence of the institution. Moreover, they emphasized the 
importance of what the doctors were paid (both in salaries and private fees) from 
the point of view of their ‘status’ with the patients. Within the institution, they 
succeeded in establishing for themselves exceptionally favourable conditions. This 
they did by transgressing the rules of the organizational routine to the extent of 
establishing their own ways of receiving patients, hours of work, etc., while at the 
same time also taking on themselves certain duties on their own initiative. The 
motive in striving for a position of independence was obvious in all these activities. 
In so far as these activities helped them in their medical work, it was owing to the 
trust they gained with the public because of their special status and to certain 
Possibilities acquired for doing research. They were, to use the phrase of one of the 
consultants reflecting on his past, ‘fighting the institution’ for their independence’. 


The ‘Dissatisfied’ 

I shall not describe here cases belonging to this category. They did not differ 
from the rest in their attitudes towards medicine in general and the institution in 
particular, but in their lack of interest in or hope of altering the unsatisfactory 
Conditions prevailing at the institution in their own favour. They accepted them 
as a matter of fact in spite of the—admittedly—adverse effect of these conditions 


On their work. 


Summarizing the account up to this point ,we may say that the arrangements of 
the Sick Fund led to difficulties in the doctor’s relationship with the patients. These 
difficulties were resolved in a number of cases (the ‘satisfied’ doctors) through 
deviations from the officially prescribed behaviour. These deviations were of two 

- kinds, either: 

1. The doctors tried to create for themselves a closed circle of their ‘own’ 

patients, recreating thereby conditions similar to those prevailing in private prac- 


tice (the ‘service-oriented’); or 

2. they regarded the scientific nature of their work as a most important source 
of satisfaction and thought that their scientific-professional standing assured their 
authority in the eyes of the patients. They tried to communicate this standing 


through establishing for themselves a conspicuous position in the institution and 
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i i ded in estab- 
rather emphatic assertion of status. Thus they succee in ¢ 
es. aor: authority instead of the bureaucratic one. (The ‘science- 
iented’. . . . 

E) trying to reach any conclusions, we shall compare these findings with 
some of the material gathered from the investigation of the other two samples. 
As no systematic analysis of these samples is aimed at here, I shall deal with both 
under one heading. 


PRIVATE PRACTITIONERS AND HOSPITAL STAFF: 
A COMPARISON 


In our second, general, sample of doctors with at least five years’ practice (see 
p. 258) there were a few general practitioners with long-established clientéles (who 
obviously resembled the Sick Fund doctors who had their own patients). But the 
majority of this other sample, and practically the whole sample of young doctors 
were, at least part-time, employed in hospitals. This fact seems to be all the 
more important because the reputation of hospitals in general (and of some 
of the hospitals involved in particular) was extremely high amongst all our 
respondents. 

From this point of view the situation was the exact opposite to that encountered 
at the Sick Fund. All the doctors found that the hospitals did enable them to 
carry out satisfactory and interesting work. Consequently they were generally 
highly identified with their hospitals and were convinced that they were doing a 
very satisfactory job. Besides, they were much interested in medical research, 
which made them particularly sensitive to their standing with their own colleagues 
and superiors. All this might have made them to a large extent immune to the 

nd to matters of social Status in general, Indeed, these 
n of the most highly placed, talked rather derisively of 
to be good ‘psychologists’ 
good doctor was entirely | 
A nly a hospital or a large | 
lews they very much resembled the two young ‘science- 


ere was in ‘it’. ‘There 
is no such thing as difficulties with th i vp med. (pig phe f 
ship and the patient is entire 10 But having thus almost denied the 
existence of doctor-patient relationships, they still complained about the disac- 
vantages of the doctor's anonymity vis-à-vis the patients. And while, as has bec? 
pointed out already, they condemned Private practice in principle, they though 


10. It was suggested that this feeling comes from th i ie i d at the 
hospital and they are generally passive and helpless. e fact that the patients lie in be 


p^ 
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that private practice might be necessary for developing what they described as 
à doctor's *medical personality'. This split attitude, trying on the one hand to 
assume towards the patients a purely institutional identity and denying any 
problem of the ‘human relations’ type with them, while displaying on the other 
hand much defensiveness about them and showing considerable sensitivity to their 
conduct, was even more pronounced in the case of junior personnel. Similarly, in 
all ranks there was considerable importance attached to the doctor's maintaining 
4 certain status, in spite of their idealistic pronouncements regarding private prac- 
tice and research work. 

The only group of persons amongst hospital staff who had a more or less 
Consistent picture of their relations with the patients and of their status were 
the heads of departments and consultants, all of whom in our sample also had 
private practices. Since their attitudes were very similar to those of the senior 
consultants at the Sick Fund, there is no need to describe them here in detail. 
It is worth mentioning only that, in spite of their high opinion of their hospitals, 
they, too, put a great deal of emphasis upon the importance of their being 
independent of the ‘bureaucracy’. 

The cases of these doctors show that, notwithstanding the basic difference 
between them and the Sick Fund doctors as to their identification with the institu- 
tion in which they were employed and with the official medical ideology, there 
Were in both instances parallel problems of establishing relationships with the 
Patients, and of concern with status, and there was in both instances a similar 
emphasis on research. There were further parallels between the generally sceptical 
a¥pitudes towards private practice of the junior and middle-grade hospital and 
Sick Fund staff, which were not shared in either case by most of the senior staff. 
(There was no parallel amongst our hospital staff to the alienated ‘dissatisfied’ 
category of the Sick Fund doctors.) 


DISCUSSION 


The description of the types leaves a number of questions to be answered. 
Vhereas for the first type, the ‘service-oriented’, the relationship with the patient 
did not create a problem, the second type, the ‘science-oriented’, were rather 
Conscious of the need of ‘handling him’ or of ‘keeping him at a distance’. It may 
be argued that, at least to some extent, this might have had to do with comparative 
lack of experience, and it is true that the senior (and as a rule older and more 
experienced) science-oriented institutional doctors managed their ambivalence 
better. But, even in their case, there was considerably more stress on the attitude 
of dominance towards the patient than there was among the service-oriented ones. 
Furthermore, there was the feature of quest for external status, which distinguished 
the science-oriented group from the first type. These latter apparently took it for 
granted that they were esteemed and did not seem to care about conspicuous 
manifestations. This was especially surprising in view of the rather idealistic 
research-mindedness of the 'science-oriented' group, which in the case of the 
junior and middle grades was accompanied by a generally condemnatory attitude 
towards private practice, very much in accordance with the local ideology of 
public medicine. It seemed as if a collectivistic, scientific approach to medicine 
went together with rather more status aspiration and consciousness than did the 
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individualistic, free-enterprise type of approach of some private practitioners or 
of those who had their *own' patients at the Sick Fund. T 
The explanation of this p ein od to be as follows. The conduct o 

ician is regulated by two different norms. 

D) iserilce to the oder and (b) living up to scientific standards. Of ae 
ideally they are both equally followed, but they are logically independent of a 
other. Therefore, although it is inconceivable that efficient medical service could e 
provided without scientific qualification, there may still be considerable difference 
between doctors as to whether they regard their principal aim as curing (when 
science is only a means) or promoting scientific knowledge (when in extreme cases 
treatment may be seen as a means to an end). 

The relative exposure of the two types of doctors to these norms is not the 
same. The doctor who has his stable clientéle, whether in private practice or within 
a public organization, does not have to fear the possible distrust of his patients. 
Owing to the need of dependence characteristic of the situation of illness, the 
patients will trust ‘their doctor’ absolutely. This absolute trust and dependence on 
the doctor serve as a powerful motivation to bring out any qualities of leadership 
he may possess (‘it helps to develop his medical personality’). Such a situation 
obviously enhances orientation to service and explains the relatively great status- 
security and self-confidence. Any problem that might arise among doctors of this 
type might be connected with relative lack of sensitivity to scientific require- 


ments, owing to a comparatively smaller degree of contact with other members of 
the profession. 


The situation of the doctor in full- 
is exactly the reverse, as is to a large e 
The group of his professional colleagu 
communication. He will be interested, 
be impatient with any kind of direct e 
same time (a) he is subjected to a much larg 
practitioner to the expressions of 
these may be from a strictly professional 


r feels sibility for the patient, because of the 
minute division of la ious specialists and/or because final respon- 
sibility rests with the institution. 

In consequence there is relativel 
creates a lack of congruence between the mutu 
the patient and generates some feeling of ten 
the situation in an authoritarian Way may be regarded as the result of a wish to 
impede the ‘out of place’ evaluati i 


quest for ‘independence’ from th, 


y little direct motivation for ‘service’, which 


ground for comparisons between the doctors: 
Thus, the doctors come to feel that high Status, bolstered by external symbols, 
such as style of living, high income and fees, and titles, is an important safeguar 
of their authority and independence, 


: — - 


11. The point that modern scientific training had an adverse effect "s skill in dealin£ 
with the patient bas been made by Henderson (12). Sct on the doctor's skill i f 
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. The effect of the bureaucratic situation on the patient can also be explained 
in the same way. The patient's prescribed role in the situation is a relatively passive 
one; acceptance of the doctor's professional authority and loyal fulfilment of his 
advice. However, in order to establish such attitudes of confidence and loyalty, 
there seems to be a need of a personal kind of attachment to a particular doctor. 
Therefore, the fact that, for example, both the patient and the doctor trust the 
labour movement, which provides the Sick Fund service, or the hospital, which 
has a high reputation, does not prevent the patients from checking upon their 
doctors at the Sick Fund or from seeking special attachment to some member of 
the staff at hospitals (something to which—in principle—the doctors strongly 
Object). It appears that acceptance of all the implications of being dependent on the 
doctor, and at the same time lacking the objective means to evaluate his services 
in a situation fraught with anxiety, call up the need for an individualized and 
personal kind of relationship to the doctor. Bureaucratization of medical practice 
may casily—though it need not necessarily—by-pass this need.12 

The second question which has to be answered is the reason for the difference 
between the attitudes towards private and mixed practice of the Sick Fund consul- 
tants and the hospital heads of departments on the one hand, and the rest of the 
doctors in the same institution on the other hand. Why is it that the former regard 
the diffuse clinical approach of the private practitioner, where ‘one can take one's 
time’ and ‘listen to everything the patient has to say’ as a useful complement to 
the specialized teamwork of the hospital or the public clinic (thereby justifying 
‘mixed practice’),13 while their colleagues in the middle and junior grades condemn 
private and mixed practice in principle? 

The difference cannot be explained as self-justification of their own way of 
Work by the élite, because many of the other grades were also engaged in mixed 
practice, and still maintained their generally negative attitude to private work. 
The explanation seems to lie in the different meaning of private practice for the 
two groups. Heads of hospital departments or leading consultants have a much 
more personal kind of responsibility for the patient than have other doctors in 
the same framework. The patients see themselves much more as ‘their patients’ 
and do not regard them as part of the bureaucratic set-up. Therefore in their cases 
there is no difference between public and private practice, inasmuch as the doctor 


. has a personal responsibility for both kinds of patients. This may well be confirmed 


by the fact that the private patients of these élite doctors come chiefly from the 
general social élite who amongst themselves form a community where service- 
orientation is particularly emphasized. Thus, mixed practice in these cases really 
contains elements of both the science-oriented and the old community-oriented 
type of role structure and seems particularly suitable for striking a balance between 
the two. But for the rest of the doctors who work under conditions of bureaucratic 
anonymity, mixed practice may involve the slippery ethical problem of one kind 


- of responsibility towards the patient who pays and another kind towards the one 


Who does not. As a result, entering into any kind of non-bureaucratic relationship 
With the patient is viewed with suspicion, and this extends to all expressions of 
personal trust or distrust on the part of the patient. This further strengthens the 


c ad observations have been made in Merton, Reader, and Kendal (18, pp. 25-27 and 


ae punere seem to be in this respect considerable differences between various medical specialities, 
pendent, apparently, on the importance of the psychological element in the treatment, 
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exclusive reliance on the opinions of one's professional colleagues, sometimes to 
the detriment of the doctor-patient relationship. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THEORY AND RESEARCH 


It is possible at this stage to abstract from the concrete situations that have 
been described in the preceding pages, to list the terms of reference of our dis- 
cussion, and to state the hypotheses that can be derived from it. 

(a) The doctor's institutionalized role!4—to treat the sick according to scien- 
tifically approved methods—has been characterized by the insistence on two 
norms: helping the patient irrespective of rewards (‘service’) and acting according 
to empirically verifiable principles (‘science’), 

(b) This implies that, as part of the concrete social structure, the role of the 


physician is connected with three different systems of mutual role expectations and 
exchange of communication. 


S,. The institutionalized role is an integral part of the general occupational 


ain status in relation to all other occu- 
of the everyday activity of the doctor 
the most important. These are: 


14. For the definition of the terms T 
Appendix. Tole, status, and reference groups as used in this paper, 5c? 
15. The term ‘professional system’ is used here in ; 

: rey the normative se: i.e. it refers to any 
formal or informal gronp, organization, or network of doctors that is interested in furthering 
scientific standards and research. Obviously, there are medical systems that do not fit this d^ 
scription. In the present usage these would be Tegarded merely as ‘incidental systems’, see furthe™ 

16. Point is elaborated by Parsons (22), y à 


o. 
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with all those systems are necessary stages in the process of socialization into 
the role, and the norms of the various systems mentioned are supposed to be 
internalized by the doctor. In other words, these three systems are necessary 
reference groups of the physician's role. His occupational role in the society implies 
that he is supposed to act as a person who has had scientific training and as a 
person who is loyal to his patients. 

_ In order to state now the hypotheses about the ways in which participation 
in the three systems impinges on the physician's role, I have to make explicit the 
following assumptions: (a) that people who act in a role will want to perform it 
Well (or to put it another way, that they want to live up to expectations); (b) that 
they want to be recognized or rewarded for it; and (c) that they want this reward 
to be a status reward. By this I mean that they want to be sure that the reward will 
have a long-term effect on their general standing in relation to others (career). 

With the aid of these assumptions we can describe the varieties of interrelation 
between the systems. It has been pointed out that the initial place of the doctor 
(or any other professional person) in the wider community is a result of his having 
been admitted into the professional community. His being recognized as a doctor 
thereupon confers on him a certain prestige, which, since it can be lost only in 
most unusual cases, may be regarded from then on as an ascribed status. But 
usually there will be a degree of flexibility within the limits of ascription, as shown 
by differences in income, reputation, and respect enjoyed. 

I postulate now that in order to ensure that the doctor should be socially 
motivated (i.e. apart from his personal moods and inclinations) to live up to 
expected standards both of service and of science, there must be a balance between 
his participation and the rewards he receives in systems S;, S2, and S3. By this I 
mean that variations in the general status of the doctor—at least within the limits 
of ascription—will be concomitant with variations of the appreciation he receives 
In systems S; and S;, and—at least permanently—in no other incidental systems. 

This state I shall call, ‘the state of role-status equilibrium’. A state of disequili- 
brium will exist if general status (in S) varies concomitantly with appreciation in 
either S, or S; only, or if it varies quite independently of either (i.e. concomitantly 
with an incidental system); or if it does not vary at all, i.e. when the status of the 
professional person is entirely fixed, varying perhaps with such ascriptive factors 
as age and/or seniority. 

"The types of role-status disequilibrium will then be as follows: 


1. Status in S, is related to status in S; and not in S}. In this case there will be 
a tendency to deviate from the norms of 'service' accompanied by an emphasis on 
‘science’. To some extent this means turning the means into an end, but owing to 
the inevitable demand of the patient for personal attention, it will necessarily 
lead to tension in the actual performance of the role and to moral conflict. 


2. Status in S, is related to status in Sj and not in Są. Deviance will tend to take 
the form of neglecting the norms of ‘science’, resulting in ‘commercialism’ of 
various kinds. 


3. Status in S, is independent of the status in either S? or S3. In practice this 
means that there is a complete disequilibrium between expectations and rewards. 
The professional person is under moral and social pressure to act according to the 
institutionalized norms of the role, but his devotion to it and his success in it will 
not be reflected in his Beneral social status. Within the microscopic structure of 
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the role there will be a state of anomie.!? Since in this case neither of the two 
institutionalized norms of the role is rewarded, the expected reaction will be either 
apathy towards the role as a whole or an attempt to alter the whole mechanism 
whereby general social status to the profession is allocated. The situation in the Sick 4 
Fund described in this paper belongs to the present category. The majority in this 

case reacted by apathy, while the minority tried with more or less success to link their 
status to their success in one or the other legitimate systems of reference of the 


role (‘service’ or ‘science’), the system chosen depending on opportunity and 
probably also on personal inclination. 


How to ensure a balanced 
effective role-status equilibriu 
question, the answer to whic 
of each case. This can easil 


allenge of personal responsibility will be 
terioration of professional standards and 


17. The term anomie is used here to describe 
Durkheim and Merton, Both of these w 
institutionalized means and ends of eco: 
world—is an extreme case, since the 


à different situation from those referred to by 
f disequilibrium between the - 


ps 


oy ey 
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tries mixed practice has become approved by the official, non-socialist medical 
ideology and opposed by the non-official, socialist one, elsewhere it is the other 
way round.!5 This suggests that the real forces determining the shape of medical 
practice are not ideologies, but factors of the kind analysed in this paper. 

Another point of interest may be the development of general practice in Britain. 
It seems that at least in rural and urban residential areas this has been an out- 
standing example of what we have called ‘service-oriented’ practice. Although under 
these conditions the doctor's status in the community has been high and there 
seems to have been a corresponding development of the stable, self-assured ‘medical 
personality’, the situation is said to have led to some lagging behind up-to-date 
scientific technique. This seems to have been due to too little participation in what 
we have called the professional system.!9 The establishment of the College of 
General Practitioners and the organizing of cooperative clinics can be interpreted 
as an attempt to make practice more scientific, through increased professional 
communication and through participation in research. 

All these varieties of the physician’s role, the search for new types of medical 
organization, and the clash of ideologies reflect some basic structural problems of 
contemporary medical practice. The profession generally is in a state of transition 
from a diffuse clinical approach to diagnosis and treatment to a more exactly 
scientific one, and there is a parallel change of the organization of medicine from 
a profession of independent practitioners to a highly bureaucratized occupation. 
This tendency to bureaucratization is further accelerated by the assumption of 
public responsibility for the health of the population. Both this and the constant 
extension of the doctor's training lead to an ever-prolonged confinement of the 
doctor to his professional community, and to his consequent isolation from the 
Beneral community to which his patients belong. This situation impairs—at least 
temporarily—his capacity to deal with the patient. On the other hand, the very 
same factors probably serve important purposes of training and the more general 
purpose of transforming medicine into an exact science. 


APPENDIX 


Role, status, reference group, and a number of related concepts have been used 
and defined in recent sociological literature in a variety of ways. Therefore one has 
to explain one's own usage. By role I mean what one or more persons (e.g. a group, 
organization, etc.) are institutionally expected to do as a unit of the various systems 
of society, and by status I understand the rewards they receive in virtue of being 
the incumbent of the role, in so far as these rewards have a more or less permanent 


18. For concise statements of the opposing points of view see, on the one hand, the Memor- 
andum of the British Medical Association submitted to the Gillebaud Committee (2), and the 
leading articles of the same date both in the British Medical Journal (3) and in the Lancet (14); on 
the other hand, ‘Private Practice and the Health Service’, New Statesman and Nation (20), and 
the ensuing correspondence. 

19. See Collings (5) and Taylor (28). A ‘balanced’ type of practice—by our criteria—is de- 
scribed by Taylor in what he calls ‘Country-Town Practice’ (28, pp. 47-9). Instances resembling 
papcommnity type of doctor are mentioned by Collings among some of the practitioners in rural 
Supp enia urban areas and in his description of the conditions in New Zealand. But it is 
; ious from his material that without effective participation in some professional system, these 
ypes may easily degenerate into scientifically obsolete practice. 
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ir hierarchic position vis-à-vis all the other units participating in the 
aa Sahay ud role deines the functional, and status, the hierarchic, «m 
of a unit in a social system. (It is implied that every unit has both a functional an 
ierarchic position. A 
F i has bein Suit out lately that many roles cannot be defined in terms of a 
single logically coherent set of expectations, but that they rather involve relatedness 
to a variety of, not necessarily congruent, expectations. The same, of course, 
applies to the status aspect of the social unit. This position has been accepted in 
this paper, but with an important qualification, namely, that the expectations 
directed towards a role are not infinitely variable, but are determined by the 
institutional definition of the role in the most inclusive system to which it belongs. 
; in the present case of doctors, expectations of ‘service’ and 


£h they involve quite different norms and may not always be in ~ 
perfect harmony, are both part and parcel of the definition of the doctor's role. At 
the same time there may be expectations towards th 


institutionalized norms, if it occurs, will be internal, and the tendency will be to 
resolve it and to establish a balance. If, on the other hand, expectations that are 
not institutionalized parts of the role clash with those that are, this will be an 


external conflict and will not evoke any mechanisms of equilibration. It will result 
either in institutional change o 


Indeed, one of the criteria by 
from incidental ones might be 
towards a role will i 


I suggest that it might help to avoid confusion if we called the fi 
‘intra-role’, and the second ‘inter- 


he will perceive the situation as ‘wrong’ from his 
he existence or non-existence of certain bureau- 


ety, these will be the potential reference 


` con ave to be further specified). This of 
nguish between the structura 
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institutionalization does not fit roles in informal groups. However, (a) the so-called 
informal situations are all at least institutionally circumscribed, this being most 
apparent from the fact that what an informal situation is and what being informal 
means are quite different things in different societies; and (b) a minimum definition 
of institutionalization, such as ‘behavior commonly and (relatively) permanently 
accepted as obligatory for the unit of a social system’, is applicable for any kind 
of situation. 

With regard to reference groups there is the question as to how our concepts 
relate to individual behaviour, which has been so far the major focus of reference 
group research. In this respect I should only suggest that institutionalization has 
Its personality counterpart in the concept of internalization, which in its turn may 
be the decisive factor in the choice of reference groups, wherever such choice is 
possible. This is obviously inadequate, but the problem cannot be dealt with 
exhaustively here. Of the numerous references about the subject I should like to 
mention, Eisenstadt (6, 7); Merton (17, pp. 235-386); Turner (29). 
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Influence as a Function of 


Perceived Judgment Error 
SOLOMON C. GOLDBERG AND ARDIE LUBIN 


KELMAN (3) and Mausner (4) have independently shown that influence on a sub- 
ject’s (S's) judgment by his partner (P) is less when S has had prior success in 
making similar judgments. The major purposes of this paper are (a) to examine in 


* greater detail the relation between influence and the error S ascribes to his prior 


judgments (to be known as ‘judgment error), by using a greater number of 
quantified intervals of judgment error, and (b) to present a more general derivation 
of the relation between influence and judgment error which can also account for 
the relation between influence and stimulus ambiguity. Our experimental design also 
permits the examination of influence as a function of the number of occasions S 
has been exposed to P's judgment. In a previous study, Goldberg (2) found that 
most of the influence on S occurred within the first five exposures to a group norm. 
The hypotheses may be stated as follows: 


Hypothesis I. The amount of influence (the movement of S’s judgment toward P) 
is à positive monotonic function of S's prior judgment error (i.e. the amount of 
error that S is led to believe he made in prior judgments). 


Hypothesis II. An S is influenced more in the earlier exposures to P's judgment 
and less in the later exposures. 


METHOD 


Sample. The sample consisted of 112 Army enlisted men at Fort Meade, Mary- 


. |} land. These were divided into seven ex erimental groups of 16 each. 
fa P group 


Apparatus. Part of a large barracks was partitioned into three booths. All the 
booths were adjacent to each other so that the entrance to each faced a common 
direction. An S sitting in any booth was able to see straight outside but was not 
able to see his neighbor in the adjacent booth. 

The Ss made judgments on photographs of large numbers of paratroops 
(60-300) in aerial descent. 


Procedure. Two Ss were tested at one time, and were seated in two adjoining booths 


“The experimenter's (E’s) assistant (A) was seated in the third booth. The Ss were 


told by E that we were trying out a test for quickly estimating the strength of 
enemy forces, and that the accuracy of such estimations would be tested for each 
Man singly and for both men working together. 


Kenen Session. After a brief warm-up session to demonstrate the judgment 
Baer the SUR to permit the Ss to get used to each other, the E and the A each took 
€ 58 into separate rooms. There it was explained that their accuracy would 
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individually. Ten photographs of paratroops were then presented to” 

ers apa each. After the presentation of each photograph, S was qui 
to judge the number of paratroops in the photograph. E then recorded S’s ju £-- 
ment, and told S what the correct score was and in which direction S was ue 
For example, S would say, ‘two hundred and forty paratroops.’ E would rep » 
‘There were 170 paratroops so you were—let me see—70 paratroops too higi 
Let’s try to do better on the next photograph.’ Unknown to S, his error, as xv 
to him by £, was predetermined depending on the experimental group to which | 
had been assigned. Thus, each S was led to believe that his Judgments were in 
error to an extent that was predetermined by E. It was in this way that S’s judgment 
error was experimentally manipulated, 

Seven experimental groups were used, each group with a different judgment 
error reported to its members, as follows: 
Groups A B [e D E F G 
Average absolute error 5 15 25 35 


for 10 photographs 


For example, in Group A, the reported average absolute error was five. This 
means that the actual error reported for e 


ach of the ten photographs varied from 

zero to ten, with the average at five. On half the photographs S's judgments were 

reported as over-estimates, and on the other half they were under-estimates. The 

reported judgment error was slightly smaller on the last five photographs than of 
the first five. 

When S had finished jud. 


ging the ten photographs, E or A summarized the 
extent of S's ‘error’ by saying, ‘Well, on the aver 


mark. Half the time you estimated too many and half the time too few. You did 
have a little improvement towards the end. No 


arrive at'as ‘accurate an agreemen 
as there was an exchang 


nsued for two more photographs. 
Control of ‘Distance, Let us define ‘distance’ 


: e as the initial di twee! 
the judgments of S and P. Since Goldberg (2) has show that shia exis 

ET m eis Vini the latter variable was held constant by the follow, 
in ins: essages delivered by p fro repi 
tiously intercepted by A who prepared e adaba to daller "ach i 
was led to believe that his partner estimated 4 more paratroops than he i 

On the second exchange the ‘partner’ compromised by fi p E ‘partneri 
third estimate was the same a Pbi 


S the second. On the f e ‘parine 
compromised five more Paratroops, and the EA ourth message the ‘p: 5 


h X a same Fi 
the fourth. For example, let us say that the first 5 judged the ee a fe 
200 paratroops, while the second § Judged 100. The five messages received bY ' 


WA 
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first S from his ‘partner’ would be 240, 235, 235, 230, and 230. The five messages 
received by the second S would be 140, 135, 135, 130, and 130. (In discussing the 
results the symbols J), J, J3, J4, and Js will be used to denote the five judgments 


^1 made by each S.) 


4 


` 


RESULTS 


The Influence Score. By subtracting the judgment (J,) on S's first message from 
the judgment (J5) on S's last message, a total influence score (J; — Jj) was com- 
puted for each S. An influence score was also obtained for each exposure in the 
five-message sequence by subtracting the first judgment from the second (J3 — J), 


" "the second from the third (J3 — J2), the third from the fourth (J4 — J3), and the 


fourth from the fifth (J; — J4). 


Relation of Influence to Judgment Error. Correlations were obtained between the 
total influence score (Js — Jı) and prior judgment error for each of the three 
photographs in the influence session. These correlations were :37, -29, and -39 
(significant at -05 or better), and their regressions showed no significant departure 
from linearity. The regressions and the array means are shown in Figure 1. The 
hypothesis that the influence of P on S isa positive monotonic function of judgment 
error is confirmed. 


Influence vs. the Number of Exposures to Partner. Table 1 gives the average effect 


of each exposure. For every one of the seven experimental groups, the effect of 
the partner's message decreased as the number of exposures increased. The greatest 
influence occurred between the first and second message. 


TABLE 1 AVERAGE INFLUENCE SCORE FOR 
EACH EXPOSURE (FIRST PHOTO) 


Judgment 
N Error Jas—J, J3—J. J1,—J; J;—J, 
16 5 13-6 52 1-6 1-0 
16 15 13-8 3:9 25 1-0 
16 25 18-0 47 1-9 3 
16 35 19:2 44 22 L3 
16 45 19-1 3:5 1-2 6 
16 55 21:9 47 28 4 
16 65 21:6 8-0 8 3 


112 Mean 18-2 49 L9 37 


The first exposure to the partner's judgment accounted for more than half of 
the total influence score. However, all messages caused a statistically significant 
increase in the total influence score. The effect of prior judgment error is clearly 
Breatest for the first message. This analysis was repeated for the second and third 
photo. Since near-identical results were obtained, they are not reported here. 
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FIGURE 1 TOTAL INFLUENCE vs. PRIOR JUDGMENT ERROR 
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DISCUSSION 


It would be tempting to account for our results in terms of reinforcement 
theory, as did Kelman and Mausner with their similar results. That is, the ‘more 
accurate’ Ss experienced success, and the ‘less accurate’ Ss experienced failure. 
Thus, the ‘positively reinforced’ responses were more resistant to change. 

An alternative explanation of our results will be presented which, while not 
inconsistent with reinforcement theory, is more general since it can also account 
for the known relation between influence and stimulus ambiguity as shown by 
Coffin (1) among others. 

On being asked to judge the number of paratroops (as in the present experi- 
ment), assume that S entertains a range of numbers within which he thinks the 
correct number lies. To each number within the range, S ‘assigns’ a subjective 
probability of its being correct. (Subjective probability is used here as an inter- 
vening variable.) Some numbers in the range enjoy a greater subjective probability 
than others. Assume that the curve is unimodal; that is, there is one most probable 
number and those numbers which differ most from this modal value have the 
smallest subjective probabilities. The area under this distribution curve would be 
unity. The greater the range of numbers considered likely by S, the flatter the 
curve would be in general, and vice versa. 

The second basic assumption is that when S is confronted by his partner’s 
contrary judgment, the amount of change towards his partner is a decreasing 
monotonic function of the subjective probability of the S’s original judgment. The 
higher the subjective probability of S’s original judgment, the smaller will be the 
amount of change towards the partner. (Note that change towards the partner is 
assumed rather than explained. A suitable explanation would involve additional 
assumptions concerning S’s perception of P’s expertness.) 

In the present experiment, the Ss who were previously led to believe they were 
less accurate entertain a wider range of possibily correct numbers in the influence 
session than would the previously ‘more accurate’ Ss. If we characterize the sub- 
jective probability distributions of the ‘more accurate’ and ‘less accurate’ Ss by 
the peaked and flat curves respectively, as in Figure 2, then it may be seen that the 
subjective probability of the most probable number is greater for the ‘more 
accurate’ S and lesser for the ‘less accurate’ S. Hence, the greater judgment change 
for the ‘less accurate’ Ss. 

These same two assumptions account easily for the relationship between influ- 
ence and stimulus ambiguity. If stimulus ambiguity were manipulated by varying 
the exposure time of our photographs, it seems reasonable that we could have 
achieved the same results as we did by varying judgment error. For example, it 
seems reasonable that increased exposure time would result in a more restricted 
range of numbers entertained by S as possibly correct, a more peaked subjective 
probability distribution, and less influence. Our interpretation is that ‘prior rein- 
forcement’, as used by Kelman and Mausner, or reporting ‘errors’ to the Ss, as 
in the present experiment, or rendering the stimulus more and less ambiguous are 
merely different methods for manipulating the subjective probability distribution. 
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FIGURE 2 HYPOTHETICAL SUBJECTIVE PROBABILITY DISTRIBUTIONS 
FOR MORE ACCURATE (A) AND LESS ACCURATE (B) SUBJECTS 
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Leadership Patterns in a 
Psychiatric Ward' 


SEYMOUR PARKER? 


| TN en years a body of literature has emerged dealing with the mental hospital 
h EA System (3). The idea underlying this work is that the progress of the 
sustai s illness is partly determined by the kind of interpersonal relationships he 
of e in his new environment. Thus, the ‘therapy’ that he is exposed to consists 
ed Significant relationships engaged in (with other patients as well as staff 
a proc nel) and the ideas absorbed from his social milieu. In this sense, treatment is 
the en going on the entire day, rather than just during the ‘therapeutic hour’ in 
offth ctor s office (11). The realization of the importance of the social environment 

€ hospital as a therapeutic agent brings into sharp focus the need for more 


d i e H . * e . 
tailed knowledge of group organizational processes 1n the mental institution. i 


O B > me 
n © study of the mental hospital, conducted by both social scientists and psychia- 


in ix on that the staft’s tendency to use individual psychodynamic concepts 
e Bring the behaviour of patients allowed them to exploit only a portion of 
n E ake therapeutic forces. The authors concluded that a more comprehensive 
Bises aling of patient behaviour would include knowledge of the group pro- 
apo n which it was embedded (2). More recent studies by the author and Robert 
eee indicated that changes in group processes occurring in the mental insti- 
e Were associated with changes in symptom formation and alleviation among 
Pra cute (8, 9). In analysing these processes it was found that leadership patterns 
enyi 8 patients exerted a considerable influence on the nature of the larger social 
ronment of the ward. 


n this paper we wish to examine some of the changes that occurred in the 


X i . . . 
E Adership pattern in a psychiatric ward during three different phases of its function- 


n 
Mb the primary aim of this study is to attempt to unde : full 
PSychi Tapeutic implications of this aspect of informal group organization among 

ental ns patients. It is hoped that such information will aid the staff members of 
p institutions to reduce the incidence of collective disturbances among the 
li 


rstand more fully some of 


has Or to minimize their ill effects once they do occur. In addition, we would 

e to the fund of knowledge about leadership processes In small groups. 
Syndro les of leaders in different types of group have failed to reveal any particular 
is saa of personality traits that regularly characterize such individuals (4). It 
SXten able that the type of leader emerging in any group depends, to a great 
This ? 9n the nature of the problems and tasks facing the members of the group. 

Dus to the inadequacy of static descriptions of leadership that are not 
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i i atients 

functionally oriented. One such description of aad patterns among pail w 

i i into the categories roul 

3 e mental hospital classifies leaders in h i c iroa 

m. ‘pseudofunctionary’, and the ‘true leader (10). No atona on wa 

d the needs these various leaders fill in the social organization o p 


= d by! 
nce of these different types of leader is affected by 
changes in this social organization. 


E : Y needs 
as a part of the larger socia] System and how it changes in response to the 
of the system.3 


THE HOSPITAL SETTING 


The data for this stud 
the Belmont Hospi! 


A ne 
osis (5). Most of the patients admitted v 
isocial acting-out type. The majority mi defedi 
1 aracter disorders. Psychotics and menta 
tives are not admitted for treatm 


In considering the tre 
as being of central imp 


S not severely to inhibi A 
i rotic relationships with ; 
e personal difficulti ise spontaneously during the 
apy. These situations, anc 


2 jons- 
» are analysed mainly in group sie 
‘houg S is on understanding and dealing with current ditios the 
aetiological factors by no means ignored, Patients themselves often ta 

, they are large] 


: sta 
D n the Unit to the attention of the Thus 
a are y Instrumenta] in decidi 
Social controls within t € Uni 


i ing what to do about thema s5 

: : nit rest largely on the atients" ability and wi 
to communicate with each other and with members of the staff. d olicY 
The second aspect of the treatment methods Warranting attention is the P yee? 
of minimizing (Compared to other ni ntal institutions) role differences be jent’ 
the various status positions in 


a atien 
é 201 n the Unit, We have already mentioned that p‘ co” 
are given some decision-makin 


ns £ Powers usual] 
nection it is also noteworthy that 


idered to "ine 
; all members of the staff are considere: t 
active therapeutic roles. Thus, s i 


3. For a detai 
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cleaning women attend the morning community meetings and most of the daily 
Broup-psychotherapy sessions. These people are often in a position to know about 
aspects of the patients’ problems of which the psychiatrist is unaware. 
The goal of treatment is social rehabilitation rather than personality change 
at a deeper level. In line with this treatment goal, an attempt is made to have the 
Various social situations within the institution correspond, as far as possible, with 
the outside reality situation. Thus there is no segregation of the sexes except in 
the wards. Patients are admitted to a workshop only when an opening exists, and 
may be ‘sacked’ if their performance there does not come up to the standards of 
€ shop. The evening socials, for which the patients are responsible, allow for 
dancing and spontaneous informal interaction between the sexes. . 
The ward with which we are concerned had between 23 and 30 male patients 
during the period of observation. Although some patients remained in the ward 
for as long as one year, the average length of stay was about four months. The 
ward led off the corridor on the main floor and the beds extended along both 
Sides of the room. 


RESEARCH METHODS 


In the course of studying the informal social organization of a ward, a number 
9f different research methods were used to obtain both qualitative and quantitative 
ata. The author engaged in participant observation by attending all ward meetings 
tes daily community meetings, and taking part in such activities as ward bed 
a informal ‘bull-sessions’. Also, regular interviews were carried out with M A 
Ms ual patients and social therapists? attached. to the ward. E mele jd 
ti Owed for an understanding of social processes in the ward and yielded info 

Ton about the contribution of individual ward patients to these processes. 

Wo other methods were utilized in studying some of the more specific aspects 

ET the leadership problem. The determination of ward leaders was accomplished 
Periodically by having five individuals (the author, the two social therapists, and 
an Patients) compile independent lists of individuals they considered to be bee 
i here was prior discussion and agreement among the choosers that the criteria o 
çadership would include the general ability to exercise influence in ward life. Using 

US criterion, we felt that the individuals selected as leaders would be those who 


judged a leader if he was chosen on three or more of the (five) lists. When the 


a order to obtain further information on relationships among leaders a 
Ween leaders and non-leaders in the ward, sociometric tests were administere 


4 Th js " tiesi f " 
E AS r 5 a in one of the social 
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i - The ici i i i ivities of the day and constitute an important 

iais Y participate with patients during the activities © a ^ ag m 
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‘Went didactic sessions with the professional staff and attendance at daily staff meetings. 
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to the patients in November, January, and March. Each test form contained à 
series of three questions, consisting of choices that patients ordinarily made during, 
their stay in the Unit. They are as follows: 


1. If you were going to have a night out in London—to have a good time—who | 
in this ward would you like to have with you? 

2. If you had a problem and wanted to discuss it with someone—who in this ward 
would you like to discuss it with? 


3. If the beds in this ward were going to be rearranged—who in this ward would 
you like to have sleep with you? 


V d to select from zero to five names of other patients in 
the ward. AII choices were given equal weight. Since an examination of the res- 
nses to the first soci i i 


S 1 ward leaders were selected with no reference to the 
Sociometric tests, However, si 


i d in time, we were abl C i ric data in the 
analysis of the lea dership eris e to use the sociometric | 


» it was relative] 
However, such 


In spite of the difficulty Of separat; $ they 
parating thes adership functions: ` or 
were found to be useful as a descriptive Regia Chae heu d and à deeh id 
ts $ ients €. 
; £ the patients indi at the patien™ cj 
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understanding of the difference between those activities that were part of "treat- 
ment’ and those that served to make the ward a ‘nice place to live in’, The individual 
who made a psychological interpretation of a fellow-patient’s headache or temper 
tantrum was recognized as attempting treatment. On the other hand, the contri- 
bution of the ‘good bloke’ who told amusing stories in the evening was regarded 
as conducing to a ‘friendly atmosphere’. There were many other types of behaviour 
where similar distinctions were made. $ 

, For purposes of describing the leadership patterns in the ward we shall dis- 
linguish between types of behaviour that fall into the task and social-emotional 
areas, respectively. Task and social-emotional functions will each be further sub- 


divided into two categories of leadership activities. 


TASK FUNCTIONS 


Category 1. The Analytical Function E 
Eoi “oa falling into this category is the counterpart (among petente) ae 
Ele chaviour of the psychotherapist on the staff. It involves making m ho E T 
tH erpretations of the behaviour of other patients or stafi members, and o E 
lerapeutic suggestions and guidance concerning emotional problems or othe 
Symptoms experienced by patients. Individuals who habitually perform the analytic 
unction also take it upon themselves to communicate (and interpret) information 


T : : 
Om patients to staff and from staff to patients. 


Category 2. The Controlling Function ese: 

as Leadership activity in this category is associated with the more adininista 

inh ects of task behaviour, such as helping to enforce rules and regulations 
Stitution and applying sanctions for the violation. of informal ward norms. 


;Mividuals whose behaviour fell largely into this category were often nicknamed 


e Minister" or * i p h this function, like the analytical func- 
= or “he Poles DM t differs from the latter 


ron, involves consi ication to the staff, i 
i s considerable communication to the sta’, : i 
in so far as it usually takes the form of applying pressure on deviant patients to 
Conform, 


So 
CIAL-EMOTIONAL FUNCTIONS 


C 
Tis 3. The Supporting Function 
ctivities in thi ir maj als tension releas 
Individuals in this category have as their major goals 
Tegular blok , 
es’ of the ward. They can 
oe of patients telling jokes and offering encouragement. They oen a Ls 
e dants to those having current difficulties and ‘need a friend to ta 5 
sm aviour in this area is often directed toward cementing relationship 65 
bins over current social frictions. Often older patients, who are the ‘fatherly 
» Perform this role very well. 


G, 
ategory 4. The Social Organizing Function 


Terena Our related to this function involves organizing the mo m 
makin ional aspects of ward activities such as games and * il ou ing oes 
in thi 8 arrangements for ward teas or evening socials. Individuals w 

$ area do not usually establish such intimate relationships with other ward 


me: 
mbers as those who perform mainly in the category above. 


e and support. 
arded as the 


E 
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A. THREE PHASES IN THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF A PSYCHIATRI 
WARD 


In this section we shall present some of the details of the social organization 


and attitudes on the ward during the three phases from which the leaders were’ 
selected. 


Phase 1 (November to mid December) 
There were few serious problems in this 


Staff members, t i 
` ; 100, were i isolz 
from patients to Staff, : ag Isolated fr 


uU ML 
-e apeutic’, was now regarded as 'squea 
isolated, or assaulted by sted to inform staff of ward gee were insulted, 
ed Y other patients, This Tetreat from the stafT reflected. n 

aff members, who Were now seen as punitiV 


therapy was largely į ive in thi iod. 
as 'argely ineffective in this peri 
Phase 3 (Mid February to end of March) 


dot cae scil tee ig in which the Broup moved from a disrupted 
^ anization, Social icn.: ; op" 
ment of paired relationships, un at Isolation decreased with the deve 
members. These relationships marked 
e i : E 
personal friction decrease Was still difficult to get group consensi 
on many matters. When Problems did ari fel oe 
peutic issues involved and to limit the : tions 
This reflected the current view of ‘tre Uperficial analyses and solu 


r day 
omething divorced from avem tte! 
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With the social therapists in the performance of ward chores. Self-discharges of 
new patients decreased to the level of Phase 1. ; 

Some of the staff members began to participate in the daily workshops, and 
communication between staff and patients improved. Individuals who gave in- 
formation to the staff were no longer punished by their wardmates, but the group 
as à whole was still reluctant to communicate spontaneously. Although some mis- 
trust persisted, staff members were now regarded more favourably. 


B. TYPES OF WARD LEADER DURING THREE PHASES 


In this section we shall describe the types of ward leader (in terms of their 
leadership functions) during the three periods under consideration. Later we shall 
discuss their relationships with each other and with the non-leaders in the ward. 

i Using the classification of the four categories of task and social-emotional e 
tions, each leader will be typed by representing his major function with a lere 
and his minor function(s) with a small x (Table 1). Thus we shall be able to see the 
Similarities and differences in the type of leadership in the three phases. 


TABLE 1 TYPE OF LEADERSHIP IN WARD DURING 
THREE PHASES* 


Task Functions Social-Emotional Functions 
1 2 3 : 4 T 
Leaders Analytical Controlling Supporting Social Organizing 


In Phase 1 
a. Carl p.d 
b. Ted 
į c. Jack x 
wf d. Will 
r e. Jim 


* KKH 
Kx 


In Phase 2 
a. Dan x x 
b. Bob 
c. Bernard 
d. Jim 


In Phase 3 
a. Derek T 
b. Marvin 
C. Tim ` x x 
d. Ken x 


»X* 


* All names are pseudonyms. 


examination of Table 1. In terms of the 


A few i z 
ntere erge from an " 
S que ere: note that during the phase of cohesive 


Specializa B » x 
zation of leadership functions, we - 
c Eanization (Phase 1) ae is least specialization, with three of the five pues 
(sc ntributing to both the task and the social-emotional categories. In Phase 
cial disorganization) only one of the four leaders spans both types of activity. 


“then: in the period of transition, when the situation was beginning to improve, 


, “TC is less specialization than during the previous phase. Another change in the 
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nature of leadership activities is also noted during the three phases. During Phase 1 
there seems to be a relative balance (i.e. equal division) between task and social- | 
emotional functions, with perhaps more emphasis on task functions. In the period 
of ward disorganization (Phase 2), we note a considerable shift of the activities of 
the leaders to the social-emotional categories. Here leadership activity is concen- 
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Figure 1 shows the relationship between ward leaders as indicated by sociometric 


tests. During Phase 1, two of the three leaders who performed a primarily task | 


function reciprocated with leaders who were mainly social-emotionally oriented. 


relationships were still mainly between social- 
task leader was chosen by a leader of the oth 


performed some task functions reciprocated with a social-emotional leader. 
Figure 1 seems to indicate a direct relations 


in the social organization and the number of choices between individuals perform- 
ing the two types of function. This findin 

Slater ‘that in high status consensu. 
with high frequency compared to | 
‘inter-specialist interacti 


S groups, the two types of specialists interact 
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something about it. Now that I’m not so unpopular as before I can do this more 
effectively.’ 

There is no implication here that Marvin’s new relationships in the ward were 
the only factors in making him an effective leader. We already noted that during 
the second phase communication to the staff aroused a great deal of hostility and 
anxiety. Certainly, part of his effectiveness in communicating during Phase 3 can 
be attributed to a more favourable climate in the ward for the administration of 
psychotherapy. 

Aside from the interaction between the two types of specialists, Figure I also 
shows that there were marked variations in the general cohesiveness between 
leaders in the three periods. On the sociometric test of Phase 1, the five leaders 
chose a total of 17 individuals in the ward. Of these choices, 53 per cent (nine) 
went to other leaders. In Phases 2 and 3, the corresponding figures were 14 per 
cent and 28 per cent, respectively. Thus, it appears that internal cohesiveness 
among the leaders at any given period was associated with a more therapeutic 
environment.> © 


D. RELATIONS BETWEEN LEADERS AND NON-LEADERS DURING THREE 
PHASES 


... As stated previously, the ward leaders in this study were chosen by selected 
interviews and observations, with no regard for the results of the sociometric tests. 
Here we will examine some of the relationships that existed between the leaders 
and. non-leaders of the ward, as gauged by the sociometric tests. — 

First, we will determine the popularity of the various leaders during the three 
Phases.7 These findings are relevant for an understanding of the informal organiza- 
tion among the patients in the ward and for the mental health of the leaders them- 


Selves. Table 2 indicates the popularity of ward leaders during the three phases. 


t is quite apparent that in all three phases the popularity of the leaders exceeds 


Et of the non-leaders. This may be related to the fact that during this phase of 
transition to a more cohesive social organization the main problem faced by the 
patients was the reduction of anxiety and the cementing of ward relationships. The 


faders, who were predominantly of the social-emotional type, were important 


factors in achieving this end. In every case except one, leaders were chosen by more 


o draw conclusions about such things as 
n after the research commenced the 
n a reciprocated choice and an actual 


be From the sociometric choices alone it is risky t 
re and the existence of ‘real’ Lucena Soo! 
T Was faced with the question of the relationship betwee! ) L 
o oing relationship festen the individuals concerned. No systematic Me caria i 
«Probe this correspondence. However, the observations of the author, the social therapists, p 
„Patients interviewed indicated very strongly that patients who chose one another on 
Clometric tests tended to interact more frequently than those who did not reciprocate p 
Coh; t may be that study of the ward over a longer period of time would show instances w] a] 
esiveness among the leaders would be associated with a very untherapeutic social environment. 
Sy —— has in mind one period (not included in this study) when the ward S B be bow 
Staff Y a leadership clique consisting of aggressive individuals who were very hostile toward the 
and discouraged communication by ward members. 4 T v A 
Trei Opularity was determined by the ‘absolute number of choices an indivi ni nE ona 
[j oic ee Clometric criteria taken together. It should also be noted that the test a dee or positive 
Staff = and not for negative ones. This, undoubtedly, is one of the limitations of our data. The 
this ^ the Rehabilitation Unit felt that to allow patients to make negative choices (e.g. Who in 
Ward would you not want to ——) would have been too disturbing for some. Thus, we were 
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E2 POPULARITY OF WARD LEADERS DURING THE THREE PHASESI d — 
T Number of mid 
7 ing Leader 
Leadership Ce ategories choosing Li ry 

Leader’s Name j = E 
POR 1 ANALYTICAL, controlling, supporting S 

tiae CONTROLLING E 2 

E Ka CONTROLLING, analytical, social organizing = 

d. wil SOCIAL ORGANIZING, supporting, controlling E 

e. Jim SUPPORTING 


Average number of ; 

individuals choosing e 

leaders . | 
Average number of 

individuals choosing 

non-leaders 


Phase 2 


a. Dan SOCIAL ORGANIZIN 
b. Bob 


SUPPORTING 
C. Bernard 


SUPPORTING, socia] organizing 
d. Jim SUPPORTING 


G, supporting, controlling 


Ao 


Average number of 
individuals choosing 
leaders 65 

Average number of 
individuals choosing 
non-leaders 


36 
Phase 3 
a. Derek SUPPORTING, analytical, controlling 
b. Marvin CONTROLLING, supporting 
c. Tim SUPPORTING, socia] organizing : 
d. Ken SUPPORTING, social organizing 


onu 


— Average number of 
individuals Choosing 
leaders 68 
Average number of 
individuals choosing 
non-leaders 


* All names are. pseudonyms, ~ 
. H TS 
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as the social-emotional leader. During Phase 1, Ted provides an example of a task 
leader who was not popular among non-leaders. This individual was heartily dis- 
liked by many people in the ward. The effectiveness he did have could be attributed 
to certain outstanding personality characteristics and his close relationship to one 
of the important leaders in the ward (Carl). During this same period, Jack is 
another example of a predominantly task leader who often antagonized many 
People in the ward. However, he was popular with the others because of the social- 
emotional functions he performed (c.g. making tea, delivering newspapers, helping 
With the evening socials). We have already spoken about Marvin, who was the 
outstanding task leader in the ward during Phase 3. Although he was chosen more 
often than the average non-leader in the ward, he was less popular than any of the 


other leaders. In addition, there is little doubt that he was decidedly unpopular - 


With many of his fellow patients. 

. Another sociometric criterion of popularity is the degree of choice reciproca- 
tion. Presumably a reciprocated choice is more indicative of an actual on-going 
relationship than a simple one-way choice. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that during Phase 1, 76 per cent of the leaders' choices were reciprocated. 
The corresponding figure for the non-leaders was 32 per cent (difference significant 
at the -01 level of probability—7? method). During the period of social disorgan- 
ization (Phase 2) 50 per cent of the leaders’ and 23 per cent of the non-leaders' 
choices were reciprocated (not significant at the -05 level). Finally, in the third 
Phase, 79 per cent of the leaders’ choices and 38 per cent of the non-leaders’ 
Choices were reciprocated (significant at the -05 level). The figures indicate that 
during all three phases choices of leaders were more likely to be reciprocated than 
those of non-leaders. However, it was only during the period of comparative dis- 
Organization that this difference was not statistically very significant. This points 
to the conclusion that during this phase the leaders were not only heavily specialized 
in social-emotional activities) but were also not as effective in their relationships 
with their followers as in the other phases. Furthermore, the phase of maximal 
Social cohesion in the ward (Phase 1) was also characterized by the most even 


distribution of the two types of leadership functions and the highest degree of 


reciprocation of the leaders’ choices. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In our study of a psychiatric ward we found that the types of leadership pattern 


that emerged were functionally related to felt needs of the group members. Thus, 


uring Phase 1 ed to be a fairly balanced concern about therapy 
ope et ctun: T d in a balanced distribution 


QW living in a pleasant environment, this was reflected j d ¢ i 
the types of leader and the interaction between the different specialists. During 
t ase 2, in an atmosphere of friction between patients, the leaders served mainly 
© relieve tension and help to cement relationships. Furthermore, it was noted that 
HE Teason for the specialization in the social-emotional area Was not that there was 
of * bsence of individuals with task skills. Finally, in Phase 3, with the reduction 
ic ith communicating to the staff, 


n and anxiety and a growing concern WI 
cds lead i: i n nong the leaders themselves also 
uanged 


ers began to emerge. Internal relations among 
dire Considerably over the period of our observations. There appeared to bea 
us Telationship between the prevalence of task leadership functions in the ward 
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d cohesiveness among the leaders. Cohesiveness among the leaders was, p 
Md ly related to the amount of antisocial acting-out and withdrawal among 
Mer. f the patients. One of the very Important functions of leadership was to 
Eo npe nsensus. For a number of reasons this ` 


nature of psychotherapy is such that there 
agreed-upon criteria of procedural Correct 


Ness or success. The meaning and the 
therapeutic implications of both staff and 


Se patients is a difficulty in maintaining 
| 
patient behaviour formed a constant 
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The Effect of Reference Group Standards 
on Job Satisfactions' 
MARTIN PATCHEN 


SINCE the publication of The American Soldier (1), investigators have been alert 

to the effects of reference group standards on individual attitudes and satisfactions. 
here has been, however, surprisingly little verification of the original ‘relative 

deprivation? hypothesis that an individual’s satisfaction will depend mainly on 

What his lot is relative to those with whom he compares himself. This hypothesis 

Was put forward as a convincing ex post facto explanation of survey findings. 
perimental testing under a variety of conditions is still needed. Further know- 
edge is needed, moreover, about just what kind of satisfaction will be affected 
Y deprivation relative to one’s fellows. 

e may distinguish conceptually two types of satisfaction which may be 
affected by the influence of a reference group: (a) Satisfaction derived by an indi- 
vidual from the use of those rewards which are available to him. (b) Satisfaction 
With the norms governing how these rewards are distributed. 

Both from a theoretical and from a practical point of view, this distinction 
;PPears important. The first kind of satisfaction is immediately significant mainly 
= determining the degree of individual happiness under the existing social 

"ganization. The second may determine whether change will occur in social 
quBanization— from the choosing of a new leader to violent revolution. Moreover, 
lese two kinds of satisfaction may relate differently to productivity. In the long 
run, personal unhappiness may lead to dissatisfaction with present norms. But 
k ether one type of dissatisfaction or the other is widespread at any given time 
an have important consequences for group life. ae Á 
oft The relative deprivation concept was used by the Soldier investigators most 
i en when discussing satisfaction with how the Army was run—with the promo- 
9n system, special privileges for officers, etc. In other words, satisfactions with 
felag OTS which governed available rewards were usually studied. But does 
've deprivation also affect the enjoyment of what rewards one has, in addition 
ringing more complaints about the distribution of rewards? N ) 
fiction conceptualizations by several investigators of what determines Fs 
that >n would lead us to answer yes. Klass (2) found support for the hypo ius 
ex intrinsic job satisfaction is a function of the ratio of the fulfillment of jo 
Pectations to initial job expectations. Morse (3) and Spector (4) have pre- 


nted evidence to support similar hypotheses—essentially that the individual’s 
E : 


1, a 
and Au research reported here was done as 


a Master's thesis in the Department of Sociology 
Carolina. The author is indebted to Dr. John 


9r their 
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E et. 
xu. D timen 
1 i ot been concerned wi f 
TS pu MWe that in many instances a particular reference group o 
ze ele reference groups) would be crucial in determining what the m 
ions are and thus what his wants are. The relative deprivation concept 
A therefore as a particular case, with more sociological significance, Me. 
general formulation regarding direct job gratifications advanced by these Mex 
In line with this theoretical expectation, the first hypothesis of the presen er 
was: persons being advantaged relative to their fellows will derive more enjoy! dis- | 
from performance of their jobs than will those doing the same job but being 
advantaged relative to their fellows. . i e dif 
The second hypothesis concerns the second type of satisfaction we have 
tinguished and is derived more directly from the context of 7) he American So om 
researches. It is: persons being advantaged relative to their fellows will be T HR 
satisfied with the rules of job assignment and performance than those doing 
same job but being disadvantaged relative to their fellows. df 
In short, the present research was intended to provide an experimental test i 
the relative deprivation hypothesis and to see whether relative deprivation wou 
affect differentially the two types of satisfaction distinguished. 


GENERAL DESIGN 


+ jor 
é and eighth grade tbe 
and sixty-f, i age 

s about 13 eatin Ixty. our girls. The average ag 


H . H 1 ac 

In£ One of the social studies periods of Gies | 
egular classroom, e experimenter and the social stv! 
adults present, 


Pre-Experimental Liking for Jobs 


teacher were the only 


ices 0 
by marking one of the choices 
to ‘dislike very much’. 


Very un ; z à 
neither Populer aaa pi - a list of numbers was a job which the youngsters 
attractive to ra a ae strongly disliked, and modeling clay was à task highly 


men to Experimental Groups 
ass ee 16 subjects who was assigned to copying numb 
cards, All 17 icated a greater liking for copying numbers th 
liking fot assigned to be copyers in the Deprivation Class had shown 
Dhhess De eling clay than for copying. 
Copying in C ges and Advantaged experimental groups—i.e. those assigned to 
e two-job classes—were generally matched on the following criteria. 


OL Liki an 
| oblika ud. All had picked one of the middle three choices on the seven-point 
s One of these «s E The subjects in the Non-Comparison Classes who also picked 
¢ the exper; ree ‘moderate’ choices (N equals 37) represent the control group of 
E imental design. 
initial Sem value was assigned to each of the possible scale choices and a mean 
de iking’ score was computed for each experimental and control group. 
no significant differences among the f the different groups. 


2. Am 
SYen-point depri vation. The distance between each response and the next on the 
Ose assi scale of liking for the job was counted as one unit. On the average 
"7 units n to copy numbers in the Advantaged Group said they liked that job 
le Deprive eg than they liked alphabetizing cards. Those who copied numbers in 
Classmate Group on the average liked their job 2-1 units less than the job their 
‘Ssmates were doing—that of modeling clay. Thus the potential feeling of de- 
one group was roughly equated to the potential feeling of advantage 
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Acco i P 5 
rding to responses to this questionnaire: alphabetizing 100 names was à 


ers in the Advantaged 
an for alphabetizing 
a greater 


mean scores 0: 


Privation ; 

: n in 

' the other 
n the intelligence of the groups 


3. Intelli 
as me. lligence. There were no systematic differences i 
General Abilities Test. Almost all the subjects 


had t s 
ths before the experiment. 
the proportion of males to females 


p (those copying numbers) as in the 


Sab : à 
t bn. the same in the experimental grou 1 
e class. Thus, the probability ng themselves to 


Person 
S Hs 
doing the other job was increa 


Tes; 


Sur 
Bcc ae with whom he. would m. 
Were e pied to copying (in the Advantaged Grou 
he Ex. ened to his own experimental work group. 
‘Perimental Session 


r eee 
^ The eee were not told in advance the date of the experimental session. 
y periods and lunch periods of each class were arranged in such a way that 
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E : i D 
those classes meeting later in the day could not mix prior to the session with thos 
classes which had already taken part in an experimental session. 


lanation of Study ^ 

dod standard fictitious explanation of some length about the purpose of the 
experiment was given to each class. The Students were told, in part: ich "boil 
P In general we're studying what psychologists call perception—which ! 


H . - > 1 o 
down pretty much to what people notice about objects. .. . First, we're trying t 
discover whether there are differences in 


because of differences in perception, people of different age groups will perform 
differently in doing various tasks. . . à 


The first ‘test run’ of the Study is bein 
the first of three sessions for you people, 
Explanation of Job Choice 
Every class was then told: ‘The stud 
are listed on the form you filled out 1 
purposes. So we iust chose two (one) 


8 done with this group. This will be 


. : ; ich 
y director decided that all of the jobs e. 
ast time are of equal value for our resear 
of them at random. . . ^ 


Explanation of Assignment 
In 


of job choice and of job assignment vex 
r fairness so as neither to conform strongly 
is way, it was hoped that e 
hance to influence satisfaction with the ru 


irly ambiguous in thei 


After the jobs had been done, the students were asked to fill out a first question 
naire. They were told, in Part: “Since we're going to study perception with ma 
other groups of this kind, we want to find out if We've arranged these sessions ^, 
that they'll go smoothly. We'd like to get 


: esi 
; your feelings about how the pr 
session was arranged. . 


vs 


ra 
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The subjects were asked to check one of a number of possible answers to 
questions about: the type of job chosen, the method of job assignment, whether 
enough attention was paid to making the session pleasant for them, the way in 


; Which they were told to do their jobs, and the amount of time allotted for the 


Work. (Two other questions—about the adequacy of lighting and of amount of 
Toom— were added to help disguise the real purpose of the questionnaire.) This 
Rules of Satisfaction questionnaire was ostensibly anonymous; however, every 
form was marked so that the respondent could be identified. A *Rules Satisfaction 
Index’ was constructed on the basis of answers to these five questions. 


Expression of Enjoyment 

. After the Rules Satisfaction questionnaires Were filled out, the subjects were 
informed that there would be ‘some changes in the procedure for the next two 
(fictitious) sessions, on the basis of your answers on the questionnaires you just 
filled out... . One change which we're going to make anyway is to have everyone 
do the same job the next time . . . we'd like to know also, when choosing one job 
9r everyone to do the next sessions, how you feel now about the job which you 
did during this session. . . . ; DE. 

The Subjects were then asked to fill out a second questionnaire which included 
Questions on: how well subjects would like to do the same job next time, enjoy- 
ment in doing the job this session, interest of the task, feeling of accomplishment, 
2d how well other people ‘like yourself” would enjoy doing the same job. On the 

asis of answers to these five questions, a ‘Job Enjoyment Index’ was constructed. 


Deprivation in the Two-Job Classes or. 
one Rules Satisfaction questionnaire included questions about which job the 

ject preferred and how strong this preference was: Deprivation scores were 
assigned, ranging from nine for those who preferred the other job very strongly 
to one for those who preferred their own job very strongly. 


Other Measures 

In addition to the measures already mentioned, other data on subjects obtained 
Were: (a) A slightly modified form of the Authoritarian Submission Sub-Scale of 
the F-Scale. This scale was administered to all subjects at the same pre-experi- 
Mental session where liking for various jobs was expressed. (b) Independent ratings 
>Y two male teachers of each subject's submissiveness to authority. Submissiveness, 
Judged on a five-point scale, was defined as ‘willingness to accept the direction of 
teachers, principal and others in authority without question and without resent- 


alent, i i two teachers (on 135 subjects in 
The correlation between the ratings of the he high side of 


all four i i te on t 
Classes) was --:55. In no case did one instructor rate ide 
e scale a subject whom the other teacher rated on the low side. The Ape ed 
(S55 Score for each subject is a simple average of the ratings of both teac cn 
€ amount and quality of work done by each of the subjects who copie 


Numbers (the experimental and control groups) was tabulated. 


"m RESULTS 
Xperimenta] Groups 


: Job enj i ¿pect that subjects in the Advan- 
ijoyment. Our first hypothesis led us to expec hat subj i 
taged Group would enjoy dolog the job most, that those in the Deprived Group 
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7 
j i i trol Groups would be 
their work least, and that those in the Con } 

ee in enjoyment. The mean job enjoyment scores for the different groups 
are shown in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 JOB ENJOYMENT INDEX SCORES* 
FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
Group Mean S.D. N 
Advantaged 3:36 1-12 16 
Deprived 3-65 73 17 
Control 324 1-01 37 
Total 3:37 “99 70 


* Highest Satisfaction = 1; lowest = 5, 


owed, in line with our prediction, a substantially lowei 
rence between the mean job enjoy: 


t 
rather than that of chance. Four Out of the 17 Subjects answered the open-ende 
question, *Why dig you feel this Way about the job? 


relative to classmates modeling clay. 


view of the fact that this group had the highest pr 
As will be noted again later, females gen 
id males, 


p 7 evant to why the Ad id not show — 
greater job enjoyment, an rica y the A vantaged Group did n 


t his group had before the experimental ^ 
iking for their į i for 
of their classmates, alphabetizi oM A mee a Pying pe ee hh 


n 
A in the Depriy . Fourteeh 
of the 17 in the Deprived Gro P said, ‘I would prived Group 


The comments on the Questionnaire of two of three Subjects who checked. 
didn't have any preference at all’, indicated tha 
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ae ee Our second hypothesis led us to predict that subjects in the 
E E, Group would complain most about how the experimental session was 
ions , that the Advantaged Group would complain least, and that the Control 

T would be intermediate in its satisfaction with the rules. 
€se predictions regarding rules satisfaction were not supported (see Table 2). 


TABLE 2 RULES SATISFACTION INDEX 
SCORES* FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL GROUPS 


Group Mean S.D. N 
Advantaged 2:80 1-14 16 
Deprived 2:33 :91 17 
Control 2:23 -79 37 

Total 2:39 -94 70 


* Highest satisfaction = 1; lowest = 5i 


t 5n Deprived Group complained slightly more than the Control Group, but 

AI erence was far short of statistical significance. The Advantaged Group, in 

rules een of our prediction, complained most. The difference between the mean 

signifi atisfaction of the Advantaged Group and that of the Control Group was 
leant in a /-test at the -05 level. 


All Subjects with Job Preferences 
i tae data for the experimental and control grou 
iir Dg ive deprivation affected job enjoyment (at leas 
the job nid satisfaction. So far the data have concerne 
uq o medium desirability—copying numbers. We wil 
is md relations hold for all those subjects (copyers and non- 
i M who expressed a preference either for their own jo 
; There were 45 such cases. : $ 
Subject, Correlation between deprivation scores and job enjoyment scores for these 
Din S is ---73. Feeling deprived relative to classmates and less enjoyment in 
b 8 the job went together. Even when this relation is controlled for differences 
E f rules satisfaction and in submissiveness, the partial coefficient is +-66. 
+ ple correlation between deprivation scores and rules satisfaction scores is 
* Holdi hat is, greater deprivation is moderately associated with lower satisfaction. 
m Ng submissiveness ratings constant does not much affect this relation. How- 
» When we control for job enjoyment as well as for submissiveness, the partial 


Cor, : 
relation between deprivation and rules satisfaction drops to +18. Although we 


x i H . p 

d mitted its direction, a t-test shows that this partial coefficient is not significantly 
rent from zero. 

Was ae Correlation between rules satisfaction scores and job enjoyment scores 
ut ADR That is, as one kind of satisfaction increased, the other increased also. 
Sflicien vs this relation is controlled for amount of deprivation. the partial co- 

he | etween rules satisfaction and job enjoyment drops to +23. , 
> th rel high correlation between relative deprivation and job enjoyment, while 
ation between deprivation and rules satisfaction is not significant, is in 


Bre : ; 
ment with results in the Deprived experimental group. Thus, the correlational 


ps provide some evidence 
t for the Deprived Group) 
d only subjects who did 
1 consider next whether 
copyers) in the two- 
b or for the other 


| 
? 
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iti i lative deprivation and job enjoy- 
i s the positive relation between re and j +, 
ie ch it cat offer no additional evidence on the causal direction oF E 
com S Nory the correlational findings provide additional evidence 
mur relationship between deprivation and satisfaction with the rules. 
Submissiveness d 
One variable which was highly related to rules 


: lee; rit 
authority, as measured by teacher ratings. The effect of submissiveness to authority 


i lon 3 experi- 
on complaints about the rules of the experimental session is shown for the exp 
mental and control groups in Table 3, 


. hun gi. d 
satisfaction is submissiveness t 


i 

TABLE 3 MEAN RULES SATISFACTION INDEX 
SCORES* FOR SUBJECTS HIGH 
AND LOW ON SUBMISSIVENESS 


Submissive Rating** 


Group Low High Total 
Advantaged 3:63 2:42 2-80 
5 11 16 
Deprived 2-70 222 2:33 
4 13 17 
Control-A 2:25 2-06 2:15 
N 10 11 21 
Control-B 2-56 2:13 2:34 
N 8 8 16 
Total 2-66 2:21 2:39 
N 27 43 70 
S.D. 1-22 “64 “94 
* Highest Satisfaction = 1 = 5, 
** Li i 


‘OW submissiveness Scores: ; high scores: 6-10. 


rs 
equals 45 copyers and -—À 
<> amount of expressed dissatisfacti 


Sex 
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TABLE 4 MEAN RULES SATISFACTION INDEX 
SCORES* FOR MALES AND FOR 


FEMALES 
y Group Male Female Total 
Advantaged 3-42 2:00 2:80 
N 9 7 16 
Deprived 2-92 2:08 2:33 
N 5 12 17 
Control-A 2:15 2:15 2:15 
N * ii 10 21 
Control-B 2:68 2:08 2:34 
N 7 9 16 
Total 2:74 2.09 2:39 
" N 32 38 70 
j S.D. 1:20 “45 -94 


* Highest satisfaction = 1; lowest = 5. 


t- 

Es beyond the *01 level. (As already noted, females also express significantly 
enjoyment in doing the job.) 

alone pen seen that both submissiveness ratings a 

TM AK ated to satisfaction with the rules of the session. M 

ls contr each of these factors and rules satisfaction holds up Wi 
olled. 

Productivity 


grown addition to comparison of satisfactions among the experimental and control 
‘The B e groups were compared on the amount and quality of work done. 
y nu ean output of both the Advantaged and the Deprived Groups, as measured 
Contr, Moer of sets of numbers copied, was lower than the output of either of the 
at r groups. The difference between the output of the Advantaged Group and 
The E: the combined control groups is significant in a t-test at beyond the -05 level. 
grou ifference in output between the Deprived Group and the combined control 

4 does not reach statistical significance. 
in er Were no great differences among t 

: D isa of their work—as measured 
ers copied. 
cally in each of the groups, both quantity and quality of work were systemati- 
ales elated to only one attribute—sex. Females did markedly more work than 
ta the Advantaged Group, showing that the significantly lower output of the 

N each aged Group was due primarily to the males. Females also did more work 
row 1 of the two control groups, but had slightly less output 1n the Deprived 
higher + For all the groups combined, the output of the females was significantly 

Tin a t-test at beyond the -01 level. 
^ Co emn in every group, females did better quality w 
Significa bined, the difference between the sexes on qua 
B nt in a /-test at beyond the -001 level. 

^ betwe SUUM results with respect to output are: (a) Ther 
9r low job enjoyment scores and output. (b) The com 
Tules satisfaction with extremely high or low Jo 


s and sex are, when studied 
oreover, the relation 
hen the other factor 


he experimental and control groups 
by the number of errors per set of 


ork than males. For all 
lity of work is highly 


e was no consistent relation 
bination of extremely high 
b enjoyment did not have 
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any consistent effect on volume of work. (c) Output was not related to teacher 
ratings of submissiveness. (d) Scores on the Authoritarian Submission Sub-Scale- 
of the F-Scale were, likewise, not related to output. (Nor were F-scores related to | 


either type of job satisfaction.) X 
F 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have found that those people who were deprived relative to their fellows 
derived less en oyment from doing their jobs than did people who had no one with 
whom to compare themselves, This finding is in line with the proposition that the, 


ent with existing rules governing the group. 
g the existing norms would appear to require 
i ly—i.e. that certain accepted Ww 
c i e a " researches concerned Army practice 
(e.g. promotion policy, special Privileges of Officers) about which the des coul 
d Á ite v. ] resent experiment, as noted above, the 
Gaia a ie T job assignment, and job performance were made purposely 
eir fairness so that the independent effect of relative deprivation 


Would be maximized, Tt Seems likely that, although the members of the Deprive 


G 7 j : J 
SJTOUD were disappointed in drawing the poorer job, they could see no cleat 


d ut that thei i i ep. 
je cg ther T particular persona ake-up kep 
some effect seems prebat eae That such a differ ence in errentea i 
to explain sex and ibis ene 7 this explanation seems inadequate complet? 

p eness differences On answers to an ostensibly anonymous 


with the rules. We have Seen that after t i 
i he I$ 
this group reported not preferring their own onu, Wer 
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preferred their own job before the experiment. According to the relative deprivation 
hypothesis, then, it was not surprising that this group was not more satisfied, since 
they did not really feel better off than their fellows. However, the relative depriva- 
» tion framework alone does not explain why this group actually complained most. 
» A plausible interpretation of this result, consistent with the theoretical ideas 
"Above, revolves about the fact that subjects in the Advantaged Group were assigned 
a job which turned out to be more tedious and disagreeable than the pre-experi- 
i m: description of the job had led them to believe. They had indicated in- 
i ifference when asked vaguely about ‘copying a list of numbers’. The experimenter 
ater described copying numbers as the more preferable job. But when they re- 
ceived the work materials, they found they had to copy numerous columns of long 
numbers for 20 minutes. 
k In this context, subjects could well have felt that they had been misled in what 
9 expect by the experimenter and that their standards of fair treatment had been 
Violated. The Deprived Group, on the other hand, was aware from the beginning 
y of the experimental session that there was a chance that they might get a very 
eee job. Also, the method of assignment to jobs described (picking names from 
RI ‘op of a randomly ordered pile) was impersonal and reasonably fair. Thus, 
: though these persons were disappointed in the job they got (as shown in their 
Job enjoyment scores) they evidently saw little reason to complain about the rules 
th ch governed their assignment and activity. Once again, then, we may conclude 
^ at the crucial factor determining satisfaction with the rules is not merely how one 
5 ands relative to others, but also how legitimate (according to certain values) one 
Onsiders the rules which placed him in that position. 

E. In Beneral, then, our data suggest that there is no simple relation between 
E nding relative to a reference group, on the one hand, and satisfaction with the 
rms, on the other. $ 
den: Over, although our data have indicated a close relation between relative 
e Privation and intrinsic job enjoyment, broadly defined, we should not always 
Xpect to find a strong relation of this sort. If, as we have proposed, the position 

à particular reference group is only one determinant of wants, the possibility 
` present that other wants may occur, based on conflicting reference group stand- 
rds, or independent of any particular reference group. _ , r : 

ing The data also offer some evidence that intrinsic job satisfaction varies relatively 
«ependently of satisfaction with norms. It is proposed that this empirical inde- 
endence is based on an important theoretical difference. s 
m An individual's wants may have at least two different components. One is Me 
o ards he can realistically hope to get. The second is what he feels he is entitle 
in aie The enjoyment of available rewards appears to be a function of what of 
t e Vidua] gets in relation to what he realistically hoped to get. Satisfaction Us 
exire ation of norms would depend on what he gets relative to what he felt 
9 get. : ders 
_A reference group, as Kelly (5) points out, may serve to provide an objective 


C 3 
“terion for hopes or it may serve to provide a value standard about what are 


eoiti ; : 
‘Sitimate expectations. It does not necessarily have to serve both functions in any 


Elven Situation, Where a reference group provides an objective standard for hopes, 
ain effect will be in determining the enjoyment of what rewards become avail- 
S here the reference group provides a value norm about what it is legitimate 
*Pect, its main influence will be as a determinant of whether the operation of 


ab] 
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» We need to know more about when these two 
i dards will go together and when they will not. ay mE 
E Ri Een spi satisfaction with norms are influenced so --— ( 
o ENA group standards, this kind of knowledge should lead to a 


5 : : the 
understanding of variations in the two types of satisfaction discussed and of | 
relation between them. 


SUMMARY 
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Education Without Opportunity 


. è 5 P visse If. 
Education, Economics, and Communalism in Mauritius 


BURTON BENEDICT 


INTRODUCTION 


THE island of Mauritius is located far out in the Indian Ocean, some 500 miles east 
of Madagascar and 20 degrees south of the equator. In its 720 square miles, an area 
; less than one-tenth the size of Wales or of New Jersey, are crammed upwards of 
si 370,000 people. The rate of population growth, approximately 3 per cent per 
- annum, is one of the highest in the world, and over-population constitutes the 
major long-term Mauritian problem (see Brookfield, 3). In 1955 a population com- 
Mittee recommended increased productivity, emigration, and a policy of planned 
Parenthood to cope with the population problem (5). 

Birth control has so far not received Government support. A large Roman 
Catholic population and the official opposition of the Roman Catholic Church to 
ph control are obstacles in the way of official support. Recently, however, à 
Buy Planning Association has been set up on a voluntary basis (2). It receives 
Es ninos from the International Planned Parenthood Federation and plans to 
i ablish clinics where contraceptive techniques will be taught to those desiring 

x struction, It is too early to estimate how effective such a programme will be. 
^ Possibilities of emigration to other countries have been investigated by Govern- 
dent for some years, but prospects are not encouraging (for example, Wilkinson, 
ds. The most obvious choice for emigration is the vast under-populated and under- 
Sveloped island of Madagascar, but no encouragement has been received from the 
: Tench government, There seem to be few possibilities for emigration on a large 
fale at present, D 
of the economy of Mauritius is based on a single cash crop, sugar. Ninety per cent 
su e arable land is planted in sugar cane; 99 per cent of the islands opora are 
RT and its by-products; 70 per cent of its labour force is engaged in the po i 
incr of Sugar. Sugar production in the post-war years has shown a wy a 
à aig Owing principally to improved varieties of cane, the use of margina E? s, 
= Increased efficiency in extracting sugar from the canes. There have also been 
taki Opments in minor industries, notably tea and the production of aloe fibre ia 
ing sacks for the sugar. Nevertheless, there are obviously limits to increase 
à uction on account of the small area and the lack of mineral resources in 
ip AUritius, The distance of Mauritius from its markets is a further limiting factor 
e development of exportable agricultural products. a. / 
Auritius cannot feed itself. Its basic foodstuffs, primarily rice, flour, grain 
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i i l be imported. Only in fresh fruit and vege 
meat, and Pee eae ed oi is the island Myers near € 
ee eae eia goods must be imported. The economy is based on cash 
Buc see There is no subsistence farming. 

clerical staff at the top! chem id 
eee Eum labourers, carpenters, smiths, tram and lorry ; 
dier; and in the fields a large force with overseers. 


: i lem 
It is this field labour force which has presented a major economic prob 


i : i ed. 
s uninhabited when it was discover 


y 
a 
s of labour: managers, amon ae 
ratory technicians; factory managers, 


ghteenth century, impor 
om Madagascar and East Africa. With this labour | 


planted. After the British conquest © | 


Percentage of Indians. Ten 
» and 15 years after that the p 
of the population is of India 


; ett! 
ng; the Chinese with genera uu d 
with the importation of grain 2^, 


Y of Indians; both Hindu and Muslim, with labour on SU£ 


estates and small holdi pind 

Sucha picture represents a Otype with a Considerable local tradition boit 
it, but it is an over-simplification, r investigation reveals not only mo 5 tô 
within each ethnic Sroup, but a certain amount of mobility from one grouP 
another. 


A 


o! 
os? 
2. The percentages are based on the Census of 1952, Percentages for Europeans and th 
mixed descent are approximations as the cen, 


sus does not distinguish these categories. 
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n. Except fora minority of monthly employed labourers living on estates, the field 
abourer is engaged by the day either by the estate or through a job contractor. 
Ene the five-month crop season from August to December, work is plentiful 
sm wages are relatively high. During the seven-month inter-crop season, work is 
h cer and low wages prevail. Field labour is not an attractive proposition, 
Physically, economically, or socially. 


THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 


During the course of anthropological field work on the social structure of the 
Mun community in Mauritius, I was much struck with the singular part that 
ES "cation played in Mauritian society. I was interested in the function of education 
mm à preparation of the individual for participation as an adult in the society. Yet 
4 E. education given seemed in many ways to unfit the Indian for such participation. 
t àn attempt to understand this problem, which, in a less bizarre form, is one of 
1e problems of Western society, one must attempt to understand the sociological 
Ri tons of education, the sociological context of which it is a part, and the social, 
Ne and political purposes to which it is put. Such an understanding is, of 
an do equally necessary for all societies; but Mauritius, because of its isolation 
an its monothetic economy, provides a particularly clear demonstration of many 
the problems involved. 
en Monday, 5th July 1909, Mr. Manilall M. Doctor, an Indian barrister who 
been practising in Mauritius, deponed before the Royal Commission that was 


1 i i "el . N 
nVestigating economic and social conditions in the island. 
is k ‘These Indian boys do not know very much,’ he told the Commissioners, ‘they 
arn a little Creole, French, and English, and they consider that it is degrading 
cri do manual work. These boys go about, get into bad society and commit bad 
mes,’ 
t "You think the evil could be largely met by teaching them in their own tongue 
e teaching them English?’ a Commissioner inquired. 
,,Caching them English a little.’ . 
«At conducting their education in their mother tongue? 
Yes,’ (9), 


, pu carly fifty years have passed, yet the problems touched upon by Manilall 
“tor have become, if anything, more acute. The demand for education among 

in ‘he Continues to grow, the reluctance of those with a little education to work 
er © fields persists, and the question of the position of English and the Indian 
Naculars has become a political issue of heat and moment. How has this come 

rey Why do these attitudes persist? How is the Indo-Mauritian educated today 


a 
bs ud uses is this education put? 
economic able to answer these questions we mus 
tcati ic and social condition of the Indian in 

ton plays in these spheres. 

One ri Hus is a small and isolated bit of the world, but many of the problems 
ones €d with education in this island can be subsumed under the larger ques- 
` “Ow are governments to deal with education in an environment where 


t know something about the 
Mauritius and the part that 
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n ; ; i h 
ity is very limited? What kind of education should be given in suc 
oxide How can young people be trained to fit into a society that gives 
little opportunity for social and economic mobility ? . tius 
As a social anthropologist I cannot answer these questions even for Mauri Sd ~ 
but I can provide information that may make it easier for policy-makers to bai 
solutions, provided they agree with my assumption that, in order to find out wi 1 
can be done about education in Mauritius, we must first find out what part educa: 
tion plays in Mauritian life today. y 
The implications of population growth for education can be seen by noti 
that in 1945 there were about 41,500 pupils in public and aided primary anc. 
Secondary schools (5, p. 26). In 1956 there 


not compulsory in Mauritius 4 

ay have been some hesitancy in taking advantahe z 
» today nearly ali children spend some time in school. When, ! 

i t had to refuse admission to children because 1 | 

lack of facilities ions of Protest occurred throughout the island cU* 

i was *Admittez nos enfants’. I? 


E M 
: : all communiti? > 
Today Mauritians do not regard education as a privilege but as a right. cu 
What are the reasons for this overwhelming demand for schooling? They 4f 
t € value of education and the mo 
J 1t supposedly brings. Thus Governor Higginson 
1851 wanted education for Indi oer that education is the ‘bes! 


à ns 
arantee of social order’ (7). But the reaso! 
ducation 


that structure. 


are also to be found ; 


: aurit! 
and to the values to the social structure of M. 


acti aa n» 
Lage. aling in livestock, market-garde™ jj 
employment of their wives and children, Indi no | 


5 aD" s 
aning of land f, ket gardens, C*. g 
growing, and pasturage. Through odd jobs, d Amber inl ‘ 
‘an immigrants began to amass § 
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amounts of capital. With this capital and by borrowing they acquired land. The 
fortunes of the big planters fluctuated with the world sugar price, but there was 
à chronic shortage of cash. Less desirable areas of large estates were sold from time 
to time to im migrants on long-term purchase agreements, payments being deducted 
ftom the proceeds of the cane that the immigrant sent to the mill. This process was 
known as ‘morcellement’ and became widespread particularly after 1880. T 
. By 1935 Indians owned nearly 40 per cent of the cane land in Mauritius, chiefly 
In very small holdings. A few Indians acquired large estates, some with factories for 
crushing cane. They lacked technical training and experience for running these 
factories, and the management of them remained in the hands of Franco-Mauritians 
and light Creoles, With more efficient handling of the sugar crop the number of 
factories in the island has greatly decreased, and today no Indian has a controlling 
Interest in an estate with a factory. All small planters, the vast majority of whom 
are Indians, must send their canes to be crushed at a factory owned and managed 
Y Europeans. Franco-Mauritian control of the sugar industry has been maintained 
not only by finance and the retention of the best cane lands, but by a near monopoly 
on the training of new recruits for managerial positions and by an extensive system 
of nepotism which keeps Franco-Mauritians in the top posts on every estate. The 
ndian who derives income from sugar does so from the cane he sends to the mill, 
Not from his position in the sugar industry. He must have capital to buy cane land 
and sell its product to the mills. The nearly complete dominance that the Franco- 
Mauritian has maintained in the sugar industry disguised, until very recently, the 
Slow economic rise of the Indian. ; À 
With the higher posts in the sugar industry closed to him, the Indian turned to 
Other fields, To break into most of them required considerable capital. In commerce 
© faced the near monopoly of the Gujeratis. These Gujeratis, who are mostly 
uslims, arrived in Mauritius not as indentured labourers, but as free traders with 
Some capital from their home communities in India and the ports of the Indian 
Ocean. They are concentrated in Port Louis, the capital and port, and have near 
monopolies on the importation of rice, grains, and cloth. They are endogamous, 
often importing their spouses from their communities of origin overseas and hold- 


ing aloof from the majority of Indians, both Hindu and Muslims, whose forebears 
Were indentured labourers. In retail trade the Indian field labourer attempting to 
"se was brought into competition with the Chinese with their highly efficient 
Systems of distribution and credit. This left government and the professions, where 
the Indian faced competition from the Creoles, but where large sums of capital 
Were not needed. What was needed was education. After the sugar industry, the 
Bovernment is the largest employer in Mauritius. In 1956 the sugar industry em- 
ployed an average of some 55,000 workers, government departments over 10,000. 
€ next largest employers were the tobacco, tea, aloe fibre, and building industries, 
RI chiefly manual labour industries, employing 1,700, 1,600, 1,300, and 1,200 
spectively, No other industry employed as many as 1,000 workers (10). The 
Cconomic advancement of the Indian as an overseer, job contractor, Or planter 
Was not dependent on the acquisition of a Western education. A knowledge of 

reole, the French patois which is the lingua franca of the island, was all that was 
quired, Employment in government above the rank of labourer rests on an 
educational certificate obtained by passing an examination. To enter the professions 
c dires more of these certificates, and additional financial backing. Government 

™ployment offers the most feasible alternative to work in the fields for the young 
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Indian. Nearly every Indian boy whom I questioned during 21 months in Mauritius 
expressed a desire to enter government service. : j 
P That government employment is fast reaching a saturation point does not deter 


the young Indian from aiming for it. The fact that he experiences greater difficulty . 


in obtaining a government job than did his father or even his elder brother is put . 
down to corruption or political machinations. For him government employment Is 
the way out of the fields, and the key which opens the door to that way is education. 


THE SOCIAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


Economic betterment is not the onl 


y incentive for education; prestige and the 
possibilities of upward social mobilit 


l € man stands a chance of making a goo 
marriage even if he is poor. If he is a low- 


him to rise in the caste hierarchy or at least to shed his undesirable caste. 
A young Indo-Mauritian had been emp! 


at they were vastly over-applied for. I aske 
- He said no, he would not. He was educate 


À : : T would have been a denial of his educatio 
Education symbolizes having left the fields and thrown off the coolie stereo 
An educated Indian admitted to me, almost wi 


3. One rupee is equal to 15, 6d. or 21 cents, approximately, 
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Worked in the cane fields. Not even great economic hardship will induce an Indian 
Who considers himself educated to return to the fields. He may drift to town to 
become a part of an ever-growing population of semi-educated youths constantly 
seeking employment that does not involve manual labour, discontented, and feeling 
they have been cheated out of their rightful positions as government employees. 
The effect of such individuals on the political life of Mauritius is beginning to make 
Itself felt. 


TUTORS AND TEACHERS 


One way in which these semi-educated youths maintain themselves is by living 
off the educational system itself. The structure of education in Mauritius is outlined 
in a glossary of the most recent report of the education department (6). It shows 
the primary schools leading to several sorts of secondary schools and these in turn 
leading to upper secondary courses and vocational training. Within each school 
each class of one year's duration leads to the next highest class. In fact this is only 
a part of the educational structure of Mauritius, the part under government super- 
vision. The complete structure would show private infants' schools below the first 
standard of primary school. It would show tutors placed between many of the 
classes and concentrated particularly heavily near the certificates, that is at the 
6th standard primary, school certificate, and higher school certificate levels. Finally 
it would show a proliferation of private secondary schools. ; 

A youth who has failed to obtain a government job may seek employment in 
one of the non-Governmental parts of the educational structure. Where he fits in 
will depend largely on the degree of education he has had. e 

Little education is needed to teach in an infants’ school. These schools exist in 
number in every town and village, where they are housed in spare rooms, under 
Verandas, or in buildings belonging to religious associations. Parents pay about 
Rs. 2 (3s. or 42 c.) per month to send their pre-school-age children to what is in 
fact a baby-sitting scheme. The curriculum consists in the repetition of the alphabet, 
multiplication tables, and simple English and French phrases. — 4 

More education is required to be a tutor, though the range is considerable. It 
extends from 6th standard primary to the B.A. level. Fees vary with the level. 
Sixth standard primary costs from Rs. 10 to 15 (15s. to 22s. 6d. or $2.10 to $3.15) 
Per month for weekly or bi-weekly lessons in three subjects. Tutoring for the school 
Certificate, ordinary level, costs Rs. 25 to 40 (£1 17s. 6d. to £3 or $5.25 to $8.40) 
Per month for weekly lessons in one subject. The higher school certificate may run 
to Rs, 50 or 60 (£3 15s. to £4 10s. or $10.50 to $12.60) per month for one subject 
BlVen once a week. BAK 

Tutoring is well established in Mauritius. The Royal Commissioners of 1909 
complained that masters of the Royal College were doing special coaching out of 
School and receiving payments for it (9, p. 17). Today parents, pupils, and teachers 
alike believe that few students can hope to get beyond the very lowest levels of 
E Ooling without tutoring. They express none of the shock of the Royal Com- 
missioners, but accept tutoring as a legitimate part of education. This attitude, 
i Course, fosters the system and very probably reduces the quality S hers 

M Schools and the attention that students pay to classroom work. cachers 

"selves do much of the tutoring, but the demand is so great that almost anyone 
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ith some secondary education can find students to teach. Thus the school system 
Ns on rbs, unofficially, a fairly large number of its own products. t 
M TH ‘third possibility open to young men with some education who MM 
been able to get into government service is to teach in one of the private E ku 
schools in the island. There were some 57 of these listed in the Repor 


Education Department for 1956. They rejoice in such names as New Eton, Trinity, 
Windsor, Magdalen, and Shakespeare, and are 


manage to survive, and their numbers 
education system (outside of governme 
sion of tutoring, which is built into the 
of secondary schools. All this is fed by 
education. 


THE POLITICAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


As mentioned Previously, the rise of the I 
by the continued dominance of the Franco-Mauritian in the sugar industry. It was 
disguised even more by the politi i he Franco-Mauritian. Governor 
Gordon writing in the 1870s complained: 


‘The powers of Bovernment practically rest with a small oli 
who have so managed matters that, bit 
the poorest classes pay about twelve per 
Or professional classes, large shopkeeper: 


the planters themselves only about one pe 
by name' (8), 


garchy of planters; 
by bit, the laws have been rehandled till 
cent of their income in taxes, the middling 
s, doctors, lawyers, about six per cent 


Tn 1948 a new Constitution, the third u 
tius. It provided a fairly wide franchise 
elected members of the legislative council 
candidate was Western-educated. The leadi 
lawyers, and teachers. Most of them h 
Kingdom. The prestige attaching 
I was once approached by an aspiring young Indian politician. Could I, Þe 
asked, get him a Ph.D. from an Ameri 
to pay whatever it would Cost and evi 
lutely necessary. He admitted quite frankly that he wanted the Ph.D. for politic? 
Purposes, to match against the medical and legal degrees of other candidates. " 
In rural politics, too, the Western-educated candidate is favoured by elector" 
Part of this is the result of pressure from Government, Village councils pa 


10 
4. A recent ordinance, Number 39 of 1957, will attempt to bring more government control 
these schools. 
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posed of eight elected and four nominated members. The duties of the council 
include keeping minutes, handling government correspondence, which is in English, 
and administering government funds for village projects. There must be at least 
one member on every village council who can read and write English and keep 
accounts well enough to satisfy the government auditor. If one is not elected, he 
will be nominated. Many educated individuals elected or nominated to village 
councils are teachers or other government civil servants. Villagers assume that 
government servants, even those in minor posts, have much influence and special 
knowledge of government. They look to them to explain government policy and 
to assist in obtaining jobs or pensions from government. Villagers look to national 
politicians for the same benefits. Education, government, power, and patronage are 
closely equated in Mauritius.5 


INDIAN VERNACULAR EDUCATION 


So far I have been considering only Western education, the values attached to 
it, and its position in the economic and political structure of Mauritius, but there 
is a second kind of education, Indian vernacular education, which is of peculiar 
importance politically. . i TA - 

In every village in which Indians are settled there exist socio-religious associa- 
tions (baitkas). They are usually housed in small thatched or sheet-iron huts in 
which members meet for social and religious purposes. Each Indian religion and 
linguistic group has its own association and in a single village may be found 
Muslim, orthodox Northern Hindu, Tamil, Telegu, and Arya Samj (reformist 
Hindu) associations. Many of these associations conduct schools in which children 
are taught the elements of ritual and the vernacular. In some associations this 
instruction is free for children of members, in others there is a very small fee. 
Classes are held in the evenings after children have returned from government 
Primary school. Instructors, usually DA nee are n ne psum. M 

ide i i ian that emerge 

cd guion pmi — 19 better bue aree of vernacular schools. 


India was i i d 
reflected in the increase an 1 S 
Greater interest was manifested in Hindi and Urdu and to a lesser extent in Tamil 


and Te ere made to learn correct pronunciation and writing of 
these (n den atone separa from the religious to the more secular zipioa 
of Indian education. Partition in India coincided very nearly with the granting o 
€ new Mauritian constitution and increased Indian political representation. m 
Many of the village associations affiliated into island-wide pep ae 
association schools began to issue diplomas, which are presented at on ua m 
Ceremonies by leading Indian politicians. They take the opportunity to a | ress 2 
Parents and solicit their support. Today there are secondary Hindu sc nn Ss i 
ing candidates for Indian diplomas. The Government of India, through i : uS 
missioner in Mauritius, offers a number of scholarships to Indian universities. In 


* Mauritius government there are posts a5 Hindi, Tamil, and Urdu p pee inthe 
Primary schools where pupils may opt for instruction in one of these languages. 
here are also a few other similar posts, for instance, on the M pro- 
Bramme of the Mauritius Broadcasting Service. But, in general, Indian education 


5. Fora fuller discussion of the place of the Western-educated Indian in rural politics see (1). 
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brings prestige and influence chiefly in situations that. stress traditional Indian 
ice The Indian religious teacher can become the Indian politician. -—. 

To some extent there are alternative forms of education open to «ment 
Mauritian. One alternative is Western education leading possibly to a at of ^ 
job, but leading pretty definitely toward Western values and b iere jobs 
consumption. The other alternative is Indian education leading to il wr 
but stressing Indian values, which have recently gained so much pres T 3 pens 
the Western education offers the greater incentives, but for those who am tol 
unable to attain Western education Indian education offers an alternative that cà 
bring local prestige and political influence. 


LANGUAGE AND EDUCATION 


z , (ch 
In much of what I have said so far there lurks the vexing question of -— t 
which has beset educationists in Mauritius for so many years. The official languag! 


of the island are English and French. Among the Indian languages may be men- 
tioned Hindi, Urdu, Tamil, Tel 
Chinese dialects, Cantonese a 


Spoken, and 67 per cent as an additional la 
Creoles and Franco 


universal. Yet the language is held in conte 
ably agree with the Royal Commissioners 


l 
l 
of 1872 who described it as ‘a barbarous 
TABLE 1* MOTHER TONGUE 
General Indo- 
Population** Mauritian Chinese 
% % % 
Creole 76:5 20 18 
French 23 2 2 4 
English 0:5 
Hindi 61 
Urdu 8 
Tamil 6:6 
Telegu 2 
Other Indian languages 22 
Chinese 80 
Total 100 100 100 1 
* Figures for Tables 1, 2, 3, 
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TABLE 2 LANGUAGE CURRENTLY SPOKEN 
General Indo- 
Population Mauritian Chinese 
% % % 
Creole 75:5 31-6 28 
French 24 0-5 2 
English 0:5 
Hindi 58 
Urdu 4 
Tamil 3 
Telegu 1:2 
Other Indian languages 17 
Chinese 70 
Total 100 100 100 


TABLE 3 ADDITIONAL LANGUAGE OCCASIONALLY 


SPOKEN 
General Indo- 
Population Mauritian Chinese 

% % % 

Creole 177 64 67 

French 278 56 9 

English T4 04 1 
Hindi 0:8 44 
Urdu 26 
Tamil : 1-6 
Telegu 0-3 
Other Indian languages 05 

Chinese 10 

No additional language ^ 46 20:6 13 

Total 100 100 100 


TABLE 4 LITERACY AND ABILITY TO SPEAK 
COMPARED, TOTAL POPULATION 

Able to Read 

Able to Speak* and/or Write** 


Creole 422,467 166,305*** 
French 91,679 165,238 
English 12,479 115,043 
Hindi 188,035 34,521 
Urdu 19,571 8,650 
Tamil 14,505 3,557 
Telegu 4,451 993 
Gujerati 1,214 764 
Other Indian languages 1,585 1,186 
Chinese 12,941 7,749 


* Based on a total population of 447,462, i.c. persons aged 3 years or 


more as returned in the census o! 52. M 

** Based on a total population of 414,686, i.c. persons aged 5 years or 

more as returned in the census o - ¥ * * 
*** | am in some doubt as to the meaning of this figure. Creole Siero 

tially a spoken language. There exists very little rerature 4 ie edge 

occasionally a Mauritian newspaper prints an article in Creole. 

rarely written. . 
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"n "m 
and corrupt jargon, utterly useless to anyone beyond the narrow limits - Ma 
and wholly unsuited as a medium of instruction" (7, p. 499). Be that as : : 2 m 
can be little doubt that Creole is one of the chief unifying cultural fe , 
itius. fü 
ros is the mother tongue or language currently spoken of but : bens di 
of Mauritians. Some 12,000, under 3 per cent of the total population, "a cod 
a language occasionally spoken, yet 114,000, over 20 per cent of the totas POR | 
tion, claim to be able to read and write it, an eloquent testimony to the 1 ks em 
in the techniques of speaking and reading or writing a language. English m t OU 
high as a prestige symbol. It stands for Western education in a way tha 
French does not and is strongly identified with the governing power. e of 
French is identified with the Franco-Mauritian. It is the mother tongu 


to be unable to understand Creole. Franco-Mauritia 
make a point of using French among themselves, onl 


5 
Recently the question of the position of French in the School curriculum PE 
flared up in the press. Both English and French are compulsory in the scho m 
Indian politicians have been agitating for the adoption of English as the sole one 
pulsory language in the schools, with French and the Indian languages as elect 
using as one of their arguments that English is foreign to all and hence all W af 
have an equal chance, An Indian, under the present system, they claim, has to 1 on 
two foreign languages whereas a Franco-Mauritian has to learn but one. The cO 


t rits 
troversy is not a new one (11, 12). It is not my intention to discuss the me^, | 
and demerits of teaching one language rat 


that language instruction consumes an in 
curriculum. An Indian informant once tol 
can speak none of them properly.’ My int 
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M Hindi dialect spoken by most Northern Indians in Mauritius, both Hindu 
E Tuslim, is known locally as Bhojpuri, or Hindi patois. With the Indian revival, 
js orts have been made to teach a purer Hindi among the Hindus and Urdu among 
s Muslims, but in fact there is little true Hindi or Urdu spoken in the island. 
Literacy in either language among Indo-Mauritians is less than half their literacy 
In either English or French. Politically, Hindi is closely identified with the Hindus 
and pride in India, Urdu with the Muslims and pride in Pakistan. As the Franco- 
Mauritians have maintained that the French language stands for French culture, 
$0 the Indo-Mauritian claims Hindi or Urdu or Tamil to stand for the ancient 
cultures of the Indian sub-continent. Indian languages are among the symbols of 
the Indian revival in Mauritius. Some 25,000 listed Tamil or Telegu as their mother 
tongues, but only 12,000 claim it as the language currently spoken, and fewer than 
6,000 as an additional language. Only about 4,000 claim literacy in either language. 
There has been a tendency for Southern Indians to become Creolized and many 
Christian converts are to be found among them. There are perhaps 75,000 Tamils 
ind 30,000 Telegus in Mauritius compared with some 135,000 Northern Hindus 
1). Hindi-speaking Tamils and Telegus are often found, but it is rare to find 
à Northern Hindu speaking Tamil or Telegu. Nevertheless the Southern Indian 
langüages appear to be undergoing a revival similar to Hindi and Urdu. 

. The other Indian languages have few adherents. The Marathis have tended to 
absorbed by the Hindi-Urdu-speaking Northern Hindus. The Gujeratis are 
stly Muslims concentrated in the capital who have made common cause with 


€ other Muslims in stressing Urdu. 
_A chief aspect of the plurality of 
licity of languages. Only Creole can c 
and Creole is the only language that is n 
-quently the most heard language among both staff and students. The other lan- 


.'Buages are all identified with particular ethnic groups and take on the aspects of 
Symbols of these groups particularly in the political sphere. 
English has to some extent escaped this fate. There are, perhaps, 500 Britons 
9n the island, a very small percentage of whom are permanent residents. English, 
herefore, cannot be identified with any large, permanently resident group in 
i auritius, If Creole can be said to be unifying because nearly everyone speaks 
n Yet no one wants to, English can be said to be unifying because hardly anyone 
‘Speaks it, yet nearly everyone wants to. = ' A 
E diy, he Positions of the various languages as unifying (Creole and English) an 
80 ersifying (French and the Indian and Chinese languages) factors in Mauritian 
ciety may be readily appreciated, but the social situations created by the schools 
“mselves also play an important part in unifying and dividing the ethnic com- 
Unities of Mauritius. : 
(Oh In the government schools pupils of all communities are brought together in 
x lcated with the same facts and principles, 
mmon to them all. Similarly they take 
Re. h clubs devoted to sport and cultural 
jp tivities have members of all communities. Thus the government schools, by and 
Mou Promote inter-communal contacts through the social situation of teaching, 


Mauritian society is to be found in its multi- 
laim to be a common language of the island 
ot taught in any school, though it is fre- 


S 
©wly building up a body of knowledge co 


th Ugh the inculcation of a common body of knowledge and common goals within 


e n 
er cational system. ee 
Tnacular schools, on the other hand, tend to preserve and promote communa 
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7 
differentiation. They build a sense of solidarity within the ethnic group and ings 
cate customs and language peculiar to that group. The Hindi, Tamil, and Ur 
classes in government schools also work to this end. 


CONCLUSIONS 


es ee 


In this paper I have tried to describe the setting in which the educational sy" 
operates in Mauritius, particularly among Indo-Mauritians. Two broad probit 
have emerged: the relation of education to economic opportunity and the relatio 


of education to the plurality of Mauritian society. A number of points have emerge. 
that it will be well to attempt to restate. 


[ 
1. The demand for education is well established in Mauritius. It is built into E 
systems of expectations and values of Mauritians and is not likely to diminish ever 


though the cost of it increases beyond reasonable bounds for the economy and eva, 


though the opportunities for the employment of the educated become scarcer. 


> to attract followers. These C' 
r its own sake. There is therefo 


p 1 r 
ystem is to some extent self-perpetuating. Even while OPP 


individuals acquire 
be seen how long th 


4. The Indo-Mauritian is to Some extent 


t) 
: ; are brought to him t tern educatio; 
This choice leads him into conta 5 hrough Wes 
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A Field-Force Model as a Basis for 


Predictions of Social Behaviour! 
ÁKE BJERSTEDT 


Some critics of sociometry say that sociometric research has been too restricted 
to the description of the here-and-now, others that descriptions and interpretations 
have been too vaguely interwoven. In such a situation, which is often found in 
Tapidly developing fields of research, it is sometimes useful to concentrate on 
attempts to construct a better terminology and thereby, perhaps, to work with two 
/ types of language: one basic Zext-proximal or non-interpretational language, and 

One test-distal or interpretational. In a survey of sociometric methodology (3) I 
have tried to show that several expressions of relational logic may be useful for a 
Short and precise description. In this connection, on the other hand, I should like 
to Suggest that sociometrists could make use—more than they have done—of some 
Sort of language similar to Kurt Lewin's field force terminology (5, 6) for inter- 
Pretational purposes, that is, when they want to proceed from the description of 


€ here-and-now to predictions of various kinds. 


IL THEORETICAL OUTLINE 


i l. CHOICES MADE 
, In such a test-distal language, the sociometric choices may hypothetically be 
‘Nterpreted as disclosing tendencies towards ‘locomotion’. More specifically, we 
Make the hypothetical assumptions that (a) a positive choice may reveal a tendency 
In the chooser to move towards the chosen, (b) a negative choice, a tendency in the 
tejector to move away from the rejected, whereas (c) in non-choice (or ‘indifference’), 

Rone of these ‘locomotion’ tendencies is assumed to exist.” t 
Table 1 gives some examples of this translation from our test-proximal (TP) 
v nguage to the present test-distal (TD) one, using a series of simple symbols. Thus, 
T Instance, if x gives y a positive choice (which in the text-proximal language may 

*- 


July 15:modification of a paper read at the XVth International Congress of Psychology, Brussels, 
Pe his interpretation is very abstract and general, and to each of its statements m pu 

ople ed that other forces do not come into play’ must, of course, be supplied. As i rul dex 
kampi but also activities and surroundings, have their positive or negative ‘va ences B 
Stro, Pie, the rejector and the rejected are engaged in the same activity, and if this activity ee a 
On, n8 Positive ‘valence’ for the rejector, the result may perhaps not be that predicted above, but 
Attias the following two: (a) the rejector’s interest in.the activity may prevail over his negatie 
dile € towards the rejected (‘no locomotion’); or (b) the rejector may reach some solution to his 
fo, ma (for instance, by having the rejected removed instead of moving away himself). Another 
» to S iS ation, including the latter case, might be: A positive choice reveals a tendency in the eo 
> dene. "ten the distance between himself and the chosen, whereas a negative choice reveals a ten- 

^h the rejector to lengthen the distance between himself and the rejected. 
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TABLE 1 SOME EXAMPLES OF THE PRESENT TEST-DISTAL VOCABULARY 
COMPARED WITH THE TEST-PROXIMAL DESCRIPTION 


| Test-distal interpretation 
Test-proximal description | (symbols) 
N From the From the 
Choice terms Symbols viewpoint of x | viewpoint of y 
| k = 
1. x chooses* y xPy | fx,y | fy,x 
2. y chooses x yPx fxy fy,x 
3. x chooses y, and y chooses x = Ne: g 
(mutual positive choice) xPy | fy | fy,x 
4. x rejects y xNy | fx,—y fy,—x 
5. y rejects x yNx fx,—y fy, =x 
6. x rejects y, and y rejects x = La 5 
tual negati i N | fx, — fy,— 
(mutual negative choice) be " | "d y f D» x i 
7. x chooses Y; y rejects x xPNy | fx,y & fx,—y fy =x & fy,x 
; | or (rf)x,y or (rfy,—x 
8. x rejects y; y chooses x XNPy — | fx,—y & fy | fyx & fy,—x 
or (rf)x,—y or (rf)y,x 


* For brevity, we use ‘choose’ and ‘reject’ 
choice to’. 


to cover ‘give a positive choice to’ and ‘give a negative 


that is, expresses his unwillingness to intet? 


may a force f, acting on x in the direction away from) 1 
jx Soles here will be fx,— J'(in conformity with Lewin's general express! 


2. CHOICES RECEIVED 


: j 
ption-report in a ques’ gk 


ol 
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- has n € Š 
may NEU personal attitude towards the choice-maker from the beginning, we 
factors’ p e—very tentatively, | remembering that, of course, the ‘disturbing 
the E or s following interpretations: in the case of a positive choice, 
cho Br and nea has an indirectly determined’ proneness to move towards the 
mined’ orcum ^: case of a negative choice, the rejected has an "indirectly deter- 
choice (‘indiffere o move away from the rejector; whereas, in the case of a non- 
» A ‘potential’ pee ), none of these ‘locomotion’ tendencies is assumed to exist. 
Symbolized b An a or ‘indirectly determined’) force might be generally 
f for Foi ny: : ). If we wish to specify it in more detail, we might in this case use 
ential’ forces caused by choices received. In the case of xPy, we have not 


only th : : 
y the force acting on x discussed above, but also an *indirectly determined’ force, 
t is fy,x. Similarly, in the case of xNy, 


actin: ; . » 
g on y in the direction towards x, tha 
i in the direction away 


We ma Se 
fom Y speak of an ‘indirectly determined’ force, acting on y 1 
x, that is, fy,—x. 


3. T 
Apte RELATIONS 
mu "" : = 
orce, M positive choice between x and y (TP: xPy) may mean one ‘direct’ 
acting s 8 on x in the direction towards y, and one *indirectly determined" force, 
Bu x in the same direction, that is, from the viewpoint of x:fX.y (where 
). From the viewpoint of y, we get a similar situation: fy.x. An analogous 
Mutuality—be it 


assumpti [ 

Ea) e made in the case of a reciprocated rejection. 
Orce is also EU usually means a ‘strengthening’ of forces. But a ‘direct’ 
us, if x lu ably ‘weakened’ by an ‘indirect’ force in the opposite direction. 
We obtain E s » but y at the same time gives x a positive choice (TP: xNPy), 
irection Pact ae viewpoint of y, one y-determined force, acting on y in the 
bn y in the di E x, and one ‘indirect’, x-determined, force, simultaneously acting 
a potentiall irection away from x (fy. & fy, 9 This is most simply expressed as 
“f)y,x Gn e restraining force against y's tendency to move towards x, that is, 
me onformity with Lewin’s general formula: rfP,G). From the viewpoint 
may in this case speak of a potentially restraining force against x’s loco- 


Moti 
On away from y, that is, (rf)x,—): 


4. s 
eee RELATIONS 

a , : 
Soclo-profe Des of forces other than those so far mentioned may be assumed in 
z à third erential situations; for instance, no reference to *outside induction’ from 
e Mace on has been made. Only one example will be briefly outlined here. In 
ssion on test-proximal vocabulary (3, p- 82), two-step relations of the type 
s case that x’s attitude 


xP/W) 
ly were referred to, and it was stated as probable in thi 

towards y. This 
1 of perception) 


Owar: B : 

Ten might be influenced by the attitude of the third person (z) 

ay a ion (resting on the supposition of at least sub-report leve. 

expressed by means of the present test-distal vocabulary in the following 


es (e.g. forces derived from positive 
m beyond the present discussion, but 
lities and different sub-cultures. As 


ured emotionally, interpre 
ly verifiable than interpretati 


SIT ^ 
; The relative ‘strength’ of the 


Our c er 
i ulture rejection seems to be strongly colo! 


Chores ma : 
ices, y perhaps be expected to be more easi 


: Y 


— Ni 
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i irecti he 
: a force, ‘induced’ by z, is acting on x in the direction away from. -€— ! 
EO symbol for an ‘indirectly determined’ force—(f)—is used, and Thie nda 
P diedu is given as pre-superscript, we obtain the following symboli 


2(f)x;—y. 


II. THE MODEL AS A BASIS FOR PREDICTIONS: 
EMPIRICAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


The field-force model as applied to sociometric choice data is introduced d 
heuristic device; we hope that it may help us to make predictions about a ntl 
preferential behaviour in a systematic and meaningful way. Even though it M | 
be possible to arrive at several of the predictions below from a more intuitive : day 
day approach, we feel it as an advantage to be able to spell out these ie 2 d 
intuitions in explicit statements directly derivable from a single frame of refer ode 

What kind of explicit predictions may then be made from this simple m ects 
of sociometric choices? We will not try here to illustrate empirically all the asp ing 
of the theoretical model discussed above; this would, of Course, be too far-reac à ot 
a task for the present paper. However, as a contribution to the final evaluation E 
the model, we will give a few examples, taken from two groups of predictam j 
(a) predictions utilizing the assumptions concerning the interplay between Kk. 
going and incoming choice behaviour (‘the general resonance predictions"); wal | 
(b) predictions based on interpretations of ‘levels of preference"! in terms | 
strength of field forces (‘the general level-effect predictions’). 


1 HOMOGENEOUS PREDICTIONS: 
MENT FROM THE CHARACTER 


In cases where, from the specific t 
changes to come, the Specificity of the 
In this section we will discuss a few 
choice stability. 


PREDICTIONS OF FUTURE DEVELOP 
ISTICS OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 


MTR j 
est-moment, we may make predictions . 


moment is diminished in spite of changer 
factors that might influence the degre? 


— 


es 

n ve, the following series of explicit hypothe 

(belonging to the group of “general resonance predictions’) concerning i! ive 
temporal stabilities and instabilities m 

choice given a positive reciprocation h 


a 

ice gi i y to be constant than a nes! ^s. 
choice given a non-choice or a positi i 

choice reciprocation has a greater t 


a positive or a negative rejoinder. 4, A positive choice given a negative rejog e 
has a greater tendency to change th 


ei a Aars ; — M € g Y 
4. As defined by means of requesting the subject to give his choices in order of preferen igol 
5. In this paper, we use the term “homogeneous prediction to cover prediction about à ‘i e! 
A from time /, to time / and the term * letérogeneous prediction’ to refer to prediction, at 
from a variable A to another variable B, 
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TABLE 2 REVERSAL OF NEGATIVE CHOICES AT DIFFERENT DEGREES OF 


| SOCIODYNAMIC BALANCE WITHIN THE DYAD 


(a) Definition of Three Dyadic Rejection Patterns 


Pattern number 
Kind of definition 


1 2 zi 
A. 1. Test-proximal | x rejects y, and y x rejects y, and y is x rejects y, but y 
choice terms rejects x indiflerent towards x | chooses x 
A. 2. Test-proximal = 
] choice symbols xNy | xNIy xNPy 


terms (from the | acting on x in the di-| in the direction away | acting on x in the direc- 


B. 1. Test-distal vector| One primary force is| A force is acting on x | One primary force is 
point of view rection away from y, | from y tion away from y, and 

- of x) and one secondary one secondary force is 
force is acting on x in acting on x in the op- 

the same direction posite direction, which 

is most simply ex- 

i pressed as a potenti- 
ally restraining force 

against x's tendency to 


move away from y 


.. B. 2. Test-distal vector 
Symbols (from 
the point of view| 


of x) hey fy (sy 
à (b) Empirical Choice Reversals in Retesting d 
O one — 
, Percentage o) Number of 
Interval Dyadic pattern ON TE ct m A rejections 
as 42 24 
months 3 340 "s. 
3 226 31 
E remm "T IE 42 24 
9 months i 114 105 
8 265 34 
E à = TN EET 16 
13 1 12:5 
months i os 76 
3 24-0 25 
=“ ae ee 64 
ae i 156 288 
3 244 90 
oc = 


The data are collected from three Swedish school classes (4, B, and C), all pue e boys 
nd girls. At the first test the pupils in class A were about 9 years of age, in class Ba d ^ AUR 
fon. 2 class C about 11 years (104 children jn all). The positive questions were pee n he 
allowing way: *If you had the opportunity to choose three classmates with yon o work in 

i group, which three would you like to choose ? and ‘Perhaps there Au ers sae oder). 

ition to those already mentioned whom you would very much like 1 a = (s). 

^ fony, Write down his (her, Their name(s) here.’ The negative es putans ert me cae 
: "Not everybody likes to work together with the same people. | J ; 

nae or more im ion won not like to have as co-worker(s). If so, write down his (her, their) 


N; 
amel) here’ (cf, 2, chap. 4). 
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ice gi itive rejoi ter tendency to 

joinder. 5. A negative choice given a mes pd pas a grea 
3 egative choice given a non- rejoinder. À b 
ene a ids example. A negative choice directed i = rm Kk 

i io-preferential situation—be given three di 

in the ordinary type of socio-pref Hi A 
E rejoinder by y: a negative (xNy), an ‘indifferent’ (xNI)), or a positive A 4 f, 
On the IDasis of the interpretations in terms of field forces (see Table 2) ae 

specific predictions just stated (numbers 2 and 5), we have fairly D expedi 
for the stability of these three situations. The outgoing rejection is ips ron 
to be most constant in the first pattern (xNy), next most constant in e die 
pattern (xNIy), and least constant in the third pattern (xNPy). here y E 
outgoing rejection is expected to change into a positive choice least o : € 

first pattern, more often in the second, and most often in the third. Evo a n they 

ment is subjected to an empirical test in the second part of Table 2. Alt ems 
are small, all differences go in the expected direction for all the temporal in 


E e O 
that is, the lowest percentage of choice reversals is found among the first typ 
dyadic pattern, a somewhat hi 


TABLE 3 tHe CONSTANCY OF POSITIVE CHOICES 


ON DIFFERENT LEVELS OF PREFERENCE 
AND AFTER DIFFERENT TIME 
INTERVALS 
(The percentage of retained positive preferences, 
spective of pri 


irre- 
eference level at the later time; total 


values 
Jor classes A, B, and C) 
——— j| 
Preference 4-month 9-month 13-month 
level interval interval interval 

First choice 81-7 75:5 68:2 
Second choice 723 713 55-7 
Third choice 68:3 61-7 54:5 
Fourth choice, etc, 49-7 43:5 41-5 


The subjects and the questions used are the same as in Table 2. 


-sas 
of this assumption. Thus, we perceive not only that the percentages decline rd } 
time interval increases (from left to right), but also that they decrease as we T "n jo 
from high-level to low-level choices (from top to bottom). This means, in eoa 
that there is an important reason for considering it correct to distinguish 
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different degrees of preference in the computations. At least from the point of 
view of choice stability, a first choice is something dynamically different from, 
Something ‘more than’, a second choice; a second choice is something different from, 
something *more than', a third choice, etc. Also we see—although these figures are 
not included in Tab/e 3—that the changes are of a specific character: when a first 
choice changed, it was often transformed into a second choice; when a low-level 
choice or a rejection changed, it was most often transformed into an ‘indifference’. 
We thus see that the changes are often not abrupt but continuous, which also 
suggests that the grading of the choice series is not arbitrary. 


—M  — n — P 


2. HETEROGENEOUS PREDICTIONS: PREDICTIONS FROM ONE VARIABLE 
TO ANOTHER CONCURRENT VARIABLE 


Even if the field-force model perhaps seems most directly applicable to temporal 

. analysis, especially when we try to judge the stability of single-choice relations on 

the basis of an analysis of the total relational field, its application is possible in 
many other cases. 

The general ‘level-effect prediction’, that is, the prediction that the greater the 
force that is brought to bear, the greater the expected results, suggests not only 
implications for future stability, but also for the analysis of concurrent phenomena, 
for instance, the degree of cleavage, the degree of choice ‘visibility’, and the degree 
of choice ‘reality’. 

Thus, we see from Tables 4 and 5 that the higher the preference level reported, 
the stronger the cleavage, both along sex and nationality lines. We should also 

| expect that the stronger a subject's tendencies to move towards another subject 
(the *goal subject"), the greater the probability that such tendencies are reported 
ya as perceived by this ‘goal subject’. Table 6 shows this to be the case: on the first 


TABLE 4 THE RELATIVE OCCURRENCE OF 
INTERSEXUAL CHOICES ON 
DIFFERENT LEVELS OF 


PREFERENCE 
p level Percentag y "d Total number of 
"S ibd Rate positive choices 
) First choice 0:4 548 
i Second choice 37 545 
a Third choice 58 545 
Fourth choice, etc. 9:9 1329 
The data are collected from eighteen Swedish school classes with children 
l aged from 9 to 14 years (548 pupils). The questions used are the same as in 
Table 2. 


Choice level, 62 per cent of choices are correctly identified in a Tagiuri-type of 

Buessing situation, whereas, among low-level choices (fourth choices, etc.), only 
Per cent are correctly stated. ‘ ‘ 

, Among the most important predictions to be made from. the sociometric tech- 

nique are those which involve a ‘translation’ from choice-wish to external social 

“haviour, In this case also, we should expect the level of preference to show its 
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TABLE 5 NATIONAL CHOICES Y. EXTRA-NATIONAL 
CHOICES IN AN INTERNATIONAL CAMP 
ON DIFFERENT LEVELS OF PREFERENCES 
(a) Photo-Sorting Device: 


Mean Total number of 
Category self-preference photos sorted in 
index each category 
5 + box 2:86 185 
3 + box 0°57 258 
1 + box 0:30 124 


Subjects: 32 children representing 8 different nationalities and 
being about 11 years of age. They were the members of a Children's 
International Summer Village in Darbu, Norway, 1956 (for the 
C.LS.V. Camp movement, see 1). 

Procedure: Each child sorted the photos of the other children into 
five boxes, labelled with 5, 4, 3, 2, and 1 plus sign respectively, 
according to the general rule that the more pleasant it was to bc 
together with a certain child, the more pluses should be on the box 
where the photo of this child was placed. Self-preference indices 
were calculated according to the Criswell method (see 4) for each 


nationality separately. In this table, only the average indices arc 
reported. 


(b) Ranked 3-Choice Request: 


Mean Total Ber 
Preference level self-preference ota number 
index of choices 
First choice 4-68 96 
Second choice 1-83 96 
Third choice 1:10 96 


Subjects: Same as above. 

Procedure: Three ranked c 
Choice aspects (one fairly pei 
onc leadership situation). 


hoices were requested for three different 
rsonal situation, one work situation, and 


TABLE 6 THE ‘VISIBILITY’ OF INCOMING POSITIVE CHOICES | 

Preference Percentage Percentage Percentage Total 

level correctly not wrongly number of 
reported reported reported choices 

First choice 62 36 B 
Second choice 44 53 3 $45 
Third choice 31 63 6 545 
Fourth choice, etc. 17 74 9 1329 


The subjects (548 children) and questions are the samc as in Table 4. 


importance. A very clear tendency in the expected direction is actually deme, 

strated in Table 7, where choices in an interview situation are compare MT 

independent contact observations. This means, at the same time, one very defin! 

instance of concurrent validity of the sociometrie choice technique. po? 
In fact, so important seem the preference levels, that, even in cases w 


| 
} 


"x 
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TABLE 7 OBSERVED INTERACTIONS COMPARED WITH SOCIOMETRIC 
CHOICE DATA ON DIFFERENT LEVELS OF PREFERENCE 


Number of ‘contacts’ observed 


Preference level Dining-hall situation Other situations 

I II T II 

a. First choice 146 102 166 107 
b. Second choice 49 36 42 52 
c. No choice, but sorted in the 5 4- box 27 15 18 16 
d. Neither choice nor 5 4- sorting 6 6 2 2 


Subjects: 49 children representing 12 different nationalities and being about 11 years of age (members of a 
C.LS.V. Camp in Frostavallen, Sweden, 1957; cf. Table 5 a). à E s 
Procedure: A 'contact was operationally defined as being together in specific situations. Table neighbours 
(on the left, on the right, and. face-to-face) were registered for a series of subsequent meals. ‘Other situations" 
included playing, being together on the beach, etc. The sorting procedure referred to in this table is identical 
with the one deseribed in Table 5 a. The sociometric interviews as well as the observations were made both at 
the beginning (I) and at the end (II) of the camp. The final comparisons between sociometric choices and 
observed interactions were made from sociomatrices on which both the choice-wishes (the first choices as 
well as the 5 + sorting) and the various contact observations had been entered. To make the four levels of 
data comparable, only one cell in each row was chosen for level c and only one for level d, in both cases 


in a random way. 


TABLE 8 ‘CONFIDENCE OF BEING CHOSEN" 
AS COMPARED WITH THE 

POSITION OF ONE'S OWN CHOICE 
IN A WRITTEN SEQUENCE 


HE Percentage 
Position of one's 2 
ae K A hia correspondences Total number 
between ‘guess’ of choices 


written sequence s 
tten sequence — and own choice 


1st-2nd 24 125 


3rd-4th 18 56 
5th, etc. 3 40 


The subjects were 111 Swedish conscripts about 21 years of age. 
Unlimited choice technique was used, the choice aspect was ‘being 
together in leisure time’, and no rank order was asked for. 


choice-ranking is not requested, level phenomena of different kinds may occur— 
as is demonstrated in Table 8. 


II. CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS 


It is self-evident that the illustrations given here do not cover more than a very 
few aspects of the possible field. It is also obvious that some of the illustrations 
are fairly trivial. Nevertheless, both of our two groups of prediction are practically 
and methodologically important. The resonance predictions represent a step for- 
Ward in stability investigation technique. We need not be exclusively concerned 
With statistical averages of the crude retest coefficient type, we have also the 
Possibility of making more differentiated predictions. And even if the /evel-effect 
Predictions seem trivial, we have found it of value to demonstrate these effects in 
Several fields, to counterbalance the trend within sociometric research which, for 
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reasons of simplicity of analysis, tends to neglect differences of preference level. | 
We feel that such neglect involves the loss of interesting information. E. 

'The success of specific predictions also makes it seem worthwhile to m 
working with this or a similar frame of reference on other problems. a 
research should, among other things, concentrate on two central problems: f 
whether the type of ‘resonance prediction’ demonstrated could be further re na 
and developed to take into account more complex socio-preferential structures m- 
even other sociometric variables, such as perceptual ones; secondly, whether 


interaction between the choice-wish level and the external-behaviour level could 
be more explicitly described. 
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The Deviant Member in Therapy Groups 


DOROTHY STOCK, ROY M. WHITMAN, AND 
MORTON A. LIEBERMAN 


A DEVIANT member in a therapy group is one who consistently behaves in a 
way that is different from and unacceptable to the other patients. He is likely to 
annoy the others, to be paid an unusual amount of resentful attention, to be seen 
as ‘interfering’ or ‘obstructing’, and to be, in general, noticeably out of step. 

Although deviancy is easily recognized, it is not always easily explained. One 
kind of behavior may be perceived as deviant by the members of a therapy group; 
while another behavior, which seems equally irritating, is not. A particular kind 
of behavior may be acceptable in one therapy group but not in another. A par- 
ticular behavior may go unnoticed at one point in a group's development, and be 
angrily rejected at another. The members of a group may be evenly matched with 
respect to such factors as extent of illness, intelligence, and background, yet one 
person may not fit in. Certain general characteristics such as age, race, or extent 
of illness do not seem to explain a member's deviant status adequately. 

In studying a series of therapy groups (composed of in-patients in the Psychi- 
atric Service of a Veterans Administration hospital) the authors have come upon a 
number of patients who clearly seemed to be deviants in their groups. Their 
behavior seemed best understood when viewed against the background of the 
Shifting character of the group interaction. This paper will consider the problem of 
deviancy from within the framework of a particular set of theoretical concepts. 
The larger research of which this study is a part has been concerned with develop- 
ing a theoretical approach to therapy groups that utilizes the concept of 'focal 
conflict’. This paper explores the usefulness of this theoretical framework in under- 
standing deviant behavior. 

The following questions will be considered: what kind of behavior is perceived 
as deviant in a therapy group? How does the group deal with the deviant member? 
How is individual personality related to the production of deviant behavior? The 
main portion of the paper will consist of the presentation of three case studies of 
deviant members, followed by a discussion of the above questions. As background 
for this material a brief overview of theory and procedure will be presented. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND: THE ‘FOCAL CONFLICT’? 


Thomas French (6) originally formulated focal-conflict theory as an approach 
to understanding individual psychoanalysis and dreams. The assumption is that 


ngoing research program on group therapy, was 
the National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
he American Psychological Association meetings, 


" 1. This investigation, which is part of an o 
"pported by a research grant (M-1048) from 
*rvice, This study was presented, in part, at t 
*ptember 1957, C K 

Dus This theoretical approach to the study of therapy groups 1s described in more detail in a 

Per, *The Group Focal Conflict’, which is to appear in Psychiatry (11). 
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i and seemingly unrelated elements appear in an analytic 
dodge " eee underlying SENES and relatedness are present. All of E 
x is associations can be seen as relevant to a particular pre-conscious conflic 
ich can be considered ‘focal’ for that session. Such a conflict involves b 
E elements: (i) a disturbing motive (usually a wish), (ii) a reactive ae 
which thwarts the wish (usually some feeling of fear or guilt but ee e 
reality factor), and (iii) some attempts toward a solution of the conflict. 
elements of the focal conflict can be diagrammed as follows: 


disturbing motive x reactive motive 
solution 


Part of our research effort has involved tes 4 
conflict’ can also be useful in understanding group interaction. Here, the v-— 
is to account for the diverse content of a group therapy session in terms of a sod 
emerging and developing conflict situation and varying attempts to solte, e 
conflict. Here, too, the focal conflict occurs on a pre-conscious level. The patien 


in a group therapy session are not specifically aware of the underlying theme they 
are expressing in their comments. 


To illustrate briefly, in one 


aggressive therapist, the patients exchanged many stories about foremen and Army 
sergeants who had been hard 


ting whether the concept ‘focal 


conflict: 


wish to please the therapist and maintain anger that he is pushing 
4 good relationship with him ^ them too hard 


ple 
; y se the group did not arrive at a sta» " 
vier but eae Possibilities were Suggested i the conte, accept the situa 
tion and say not ing, hope that thin 8 will get bette We iminate f. 
therapist. 8 g r, and punish or eli 


In one of the group situations described in 
conflict developed in Which the reactive motive 
therapy group had been meeti 


L ng for some time 
to the group. This sudden addition of five new 
conflict: 


i 

detail later in this paper, a foci, 

Was a reality factor. A siz-merga 

when five new members were ad cal 
‘siblings’ led to the following f° 


wish to be unique and be singled out for realization that other 
special attention from the doctors x patients won’ t permit this 
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Strates one pattern that may occur: the emergence of a particular focal conflict 
together with suggestions as to various solutions, but without the general accept- 
ance of any single solution. At other times a group may fix on a particular solution 
which is acceptable to the group as a whole. Sometimes the group finds itself in a 
state of ‘solutional conflict’, in which one solution is acceptable to most of the 
members, but one or two patients fight against accepting it. Since a series of 
therapy meetings has continuity, a particular meeting may deal with only a frag- 
ment of the process which includes focal conflict and solution. For example, an 
entire meeting may be devoted to the working through of a solutional conflict. 
One meeting may include the development of a particular focal conflict but end 
before a satisfactory solution is found. The next meeting may continue the process, 
or may develop a new conflict which is perhaps an expression of the group's feeling 
of frustration at the previous unsatisfactory meeting. In some sessions a group 
focal conflict does not appear but instead diverse individual problems are expressed.3 

The discussion so far has concentrated on understanding total group interaction 
in focal-conflict terms. French also defines individual personality dynamics in 
terms of these same concepts. An individual can be described in terms of a limited 
number of basic conflicts, called ‘nuclear’ conflicts. A nuclear conflict is a persisting 


. intra-psychic conflict which operates on an unconscious level and influences much 


of an individual's overt behavior and perceptions. Over a long period of years the 
individual may have developed certain ‘solutions’ to his nuclear conflict which he 
utilizes habitually in many situations. That is, in a particular situation he may 
€xperience a ‘focal’ conflict which is a derivative of his nuclear conflict but whose 
Specific character is influenced by the particular interpersonal context in which it 


Occurs. / 
For example, the following nuclear conflict was formulated for a patient who 


Will be described in greater detail later in this paper: 
need to be dependent on his mother Xx shame about not being a man 


In the setting of a specific group therapy session, the patient's behavior could be 
understood in terms of the following derived focal conflict: 


need to be dependent on the shame about his weakness, especially 
group for help about having been psychotic 


Since the same concept—focal conflict—can be applied to an understanding of 
both intra-psychic and group phenomena, this approach offers a way of under- 
standing the relationship between individual personality and group events. 


Procedure. Before presenting the case material, the method used in analysing group 
‘therapy sessions will be described. Typically, our therapy groups include from six 
to ten patients. Our practice is not to introduce content but to permit the Co. 
versation to flow as freely as is permitted by the patients’ feelings and fears. Suc 
discussion takes on the character of free association. The topics which are taken 
Up arid the shifts in content can be seen as relevant to an underlying concern. 


— 
i t-term groups, in which much of 

3. The thera roups we have studied so far have been shor i 
the interaction Ide ee as the working through of a succession of group focal pea Further 
Study is required to determine whether this kind of interaction is most likely to be c setae 
of the formative stages of a therapy group. It is possible that as time goes on proportionately more 


time may be spent on individual concerns. 
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: 1 
te the underlying concerns (i.e. the pattern of focal 
iS d SERERE n pui from tape-recordings oa from p 
oum i xperience increased we found we could w 
ens DE ay ab eroe summaries. ee ee halt p penes 
Ig i ly a session lasting an hour an l . 
aa iie coeribi ERIT 4 bi the analysis of a meeting is worked 
order to minimize possible individual biases the y: ae quibue ss 
sons working together rather than by a sing : 
oui PER A LR step VOS on person’s reading over the uaman b 
m to get a general impression of the session. The therapist provides vehi. u^ 
about the mood of the group, the tone of voice of various key EM hid 
so on. Following this general familiarization with the meeting, each p p A 
discussed separately and some agreement is reached as to what was really OPE 12 
ing’, i.e. the theme of the part of the meeting. In this way a series of 8 or ead 
brief statements of successive themes is produced. A formulation is then me "s 
the entire meeting in focal-conflict terms. As a final check the detailed con g i 
again reviewed. Details which do not seem to fit in may lead to modificatio 
elaborations of the formulation. 


Although somewhat condensed, the case material which follows will provide 
further illustrations of both the theory and the method. 


FIRST ILLUSTRATION: CLIFFORD 


Clifford belonged to an eleven-member therapy group which included cight 
male patients and three female patients and was ied by two female therapists- 


All patients were also in individual therapy. Clifford's deviant behavior occurre 
during the second meeting. Althoug 


h he did not participate actively during um 
first meeting, the events of this meeting form the context for his deviant behav 
and will be described in some detail. As an aid in following this discussion t^ 
descriptive material will be set apart by indention. 

The context for the deviant behavior. This therapy group included five ‘old’ patient 
who had been in group therapy previously with Dr. S. and six ‘new’ patients wh 
were attending for the first time. Dr. D. was also present for the first time. 


Dr. S. began the first meeting with a general state 
the fact that the content of th 


€ discussion would 
the patients interrupted this and said he wanted 
group: ‘How could Dr. D.’s hai 
led to a discussion about wo 


dal for being i 
h time. One o 


eat d 
ment about meeting time an 
be up to the patients. One 


n the group for the third time aro 
f the women said she was an alcol 1 


a n some way. Sev! 
Dr. D. questions about their 
told by an old member tha 


medication, only be 1, 
À group the doctors don't answer questio 
Several of the old patients talked at some length about thi 


e 
ings that had happen e 

in the group before the new members had joined it. Dr. S. suggested tha 1ke' 
group was conscious of the old versus the new members. The group then te 
E 4. Dorothy Stock, Ph.D., and Marie C. Duncan, 


M.D. 


| 


y 
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about doctors who had performed spinal taps, about tow painful this procedure 
was, and about how they would permit anything but this. One patient said a 
doctor had once given him a shot which produced anesthesia in his arm. Follow- 
ing this, there was a long discussion about whether the group would do them 
any good and whether they really had anything in common. Two patients 
described similar feelings of depression. This two-member conversation was 
interrupted by a patient who brought up the subject of hypnotism and said that 
he trusted his own doctor and would let him do anything. Others said this same 
doctor had tried to hypnotize them but had not succeeded. Most members 
depreciated hypnotism. Another patient asked whether the tranquilizing pills 
he took were like being hypnotized, and yet another said that sleep was like being 
hypnotized. Dr. S. said, ‘Then we have all been hypnotized’, and there was 
general agreement. The meeting ended at this point. 


In reviewing this meeting, the authors were first struck by what appeared to be 
Several attempts on the part of patients to make themselves unique in some way: 
one patient wanted a medal for being in the group for the third time; another 
said she was an alcoholic and therefore unique; the questions asked of Dr. D. about 
medication could be seen as attempts to get some special individual response from 
the doctor. In this context, even the initial ‘bombshell’ could be seen as a rather 
eroticized attempt to gain the attention of the doctor. These observations led to 
the feeling that wishes involving ‘uniqueness’ and ‘special attention’ were important 
themes in this meeting. Later events during this meeting also seemed to fit in: for 
example, when a patient described a special close relationship with his own doctor, 
via hypnotism, the others disparaged hypnotism. It was as if the others could not 
tolerate his having such a special relationship with a doctor. On the basis of such 
observations as those the following disturbing motive was formulated: 


Wish to be unique and be singled out for special attention from the doctors. 


Such a wish, if gratified, would be unlikely to emerge as an issue in the group. If, 
for example, the medal-demanding member felt he was receiving enough attention 
from the doctor, he would not have to demand special attention. Thus, one would 
expect evidence in the content of the meeting that the gratification of this wish 
was being thwarted in some way. 

Further examination of the meeting indicates that both the therapists and the 
other patients are involved in thwarting these wishes. During the early part of the 
meeting, each time a wish for uniqueness or special attention is expressed by 
some member, another member counters it in some way. The member who wishes 
to receive a medal for being in group therapy for the third time is told by another 
that he has been in group therapy four times. The member who says she is an 
alcoholic and therefore unique is told by others that everyone is addicted in some 
way. The member who asks questions of the doctor is told by other members that 
‘in this group the doctors don’t answer questions’. Initially, then, each person’s 
Wish to be unique is interfered with by some other patient, who also wishes to be 
Unique. At this point in the meeting the group focal conflict can be stated as: 


disturbing motive: reactive motive: 


Wish to be unique and singled out for realization that other patients 
Special attention from the doctors won't permit this 
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z z 4 est 
i i ting solution. Two patien 
i is dilemma, several patients try an interes : ] 
esten Sedis group previously begin to talk about old me ie 
Bey te i It is as if they are 
tients entered the group. r : 
Ee ies by baad that two patients can be unique. This 
i i blem by banding together so tha two p 
bom = Bi olon is thwarted by the therapist. Her statement about the e 
md new members said, in effect, to the group: ‘The doctors don't approve 
M H EI , 
tion which involves splitting the group. i . . 
PIE patients react to the therapist's blockage of this solution with both anen 
and fear. This is expressed indirectly and symbolically in comments about d : 
who perform painful spinal taps or who, by some mysterious means, prot e 
anesthesia. It is as if the therapist's statement is perceived as critical and punitive. 
At this point in the meeting the focal conflict can be stated as: 


disturbing motive: 


wish to be unique and be singled out fear that the doctors will dis- 

for special attention from the doctors approve of and hurt them 

The remaining material of the meeting can be seen as a series of attempts to 
find a solution to this conflict. The group briefly considers but quickly abandons 
the angry solution: ‘This group is not worthwhile". (This may also be seen partly 
as a continuation of the attack on the doctors.) Two patients try to find problems 
they have in common—perhaps an attempt to gain response and attention fro 
one another. In his comment about trusting his own doctor and permitting hyP 
nosis, one patient seems to be rejecting the group for a relationship in which he 
does have an exclusive relationship with the doctor. The others first depreciate 


hypnosis, then insist they have experienced the same thing, since sleep and tran- 
quilizing drugs are really 


the same as hypnosis. They seem to be telling ki 
hypnotized patient *You are not special; we are all alike.’ This last solution cou 
be stated as ‘all be alike in a superficial way’. ict 
Following this analysis of the events of the meeting, a single focal conflic 
and solution was formulate 


; d which seemed to account for most of the materi? 
of the meeting and best expressed its flavor:5 


disturbing motive: reactive motive: 
wish to be unique and be singled out fear that the doctors will dis- 
for special attention from the doctors — approve of and hurt them 
Solution: all be alike in a Superficial way 
Implications of this solution for the group. A solution, in order to be satisfacto J 
and stable, must meet three X. 


reactive motive: 


incurring the doctor's disap 
ful that the wish is given u 
partially dealt with by no 


The deviant behavior. Yt will be remembered that Clifford did not participate at all 
during the first meeting just described. He demonstrated his interest, however, by 
Pulling his chair close in to the table about halfway during the meeting. In contrast 
With his behavior during the first meeting, Clifford was the most visible participant 
during the second meeting. 


During this meeting the group began by discussing the monthly program 
of the "College of Complexes" (a Bohemian bar which schedules lectures). There 
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want to find out about themselves. Clifford was most optimistic about the group; 
saying that the group could really help him learn about himself, . There followed 
some speculation about the difference between a psychologist anda psychiatrist. 
One patient said that a psychiatrist treats people while a psychologist studies E 
about them. One of the women told about a court psychiatrist who had ‘proven 
that a woman was sane. She doubted whether a psychiatrist could prove any- 
thing of the sort. 


During the first part of this meeting the group is questioning whether or not 
the group therapy should be taken seriously. It is as if the members are saying, ‘In 
view of the difficulties involved, should we make the effort to commit ourselves tO 
this group or not? Should we be serious or cynical?” From the point of view of 
the group, Clifford's long speech about his own problem must have seemed like 2 
startling interruption. Viewed against the background of the previous meeting' 
focal conflict and solution, Clifford's behavior can be seen as a violation of two _ 
implicit agreements as to what is acceptable behavior in this group. First, his 
behavior was an obvious bid for attention. He stood up and made a definite speec 
to the group. This was a violation of the standard ‘we will all be alike and n9 
receive special attention from the doctors’. Second, Clifford revealed a persona 
problem, thus violating the implicit agreement that they would all talk abou 
superficial things. 

What this amounts to is that Clifford showed by his behavior that the group 
solution arrived at toward the close of the previous meeting was unacceptable A 


him, The group was in a state of ‘solutional conflict’, wi if iating fro! 
a generally accepted solution. eit Outrora REVIBDAS 


The group's reaction to the deviant member. The first i of the 
other members was to criticize Clifford and accuse the hebes of nis / 
EIER They criticized his behavior toward his wife and told him that the whole 
p lem was his own fault and easily avoidable since he hadn't really been drut 4 
and should have driven the car himself. This punishment was effective since Chiffo" 
sally talking about his problem for the rest of this meeting. d 
the seid iain this e members seemed to become depressed. They devaluate g 
helped Re tices n no were being brought together to be studied rather th? 
This reaction bec scornful of how much the psychiatrist really knows any of 
Clifford’s Mane d ele if one considers the relationshiE g 
A x nflic i i e i 

The group's solution had temporarily dealt ilh gem ot fie peio b y 
have special attention from the therapists and their fears of punishment for b, 
wish. Clifford's behavior challenged this solution and ihre R d to raise 2 an 
both the conflict and the anxieties associated with it. The PA depressio” oe 
be seen as an attempt to avoid dealing with the re-opened conflict b Fojecting th 
group experience entirely. It is as if they are Saying, We & b ! n I any? 
so why bother?’ During the next few meetings aad an m ie previo" 
solution—‘all alike in a superficial way’. As time A R m a ^ > maintains 
the solution ‘All be alike’ but took more cognizance of a poc Ei fac va 
people do differ. They came to tolerate individual differences, but always o 
tained that they were ‘basically’ alike. j ull 

In subsequent meetings, Clifford frequently told the group that they sho ys 

3 i 1wê 

talk about their personal problems as he had done. The other patients ? 
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responded by saying he had a different idea about the meetings from the one they 

had. Clifford came to be seen as a nice enough fellow who had a peculiar quirk: 

‘He thinks we should talk about ourselves.’ (Even though the group often talked 

about very personal material, they never admitted verbally that they were doing 

= so.) Because of the persisting difference between Clifford and the other members 

| n this issue, he always remained a little outside this group. An interesting detail 

is the fact that it was Clifford himself who brought the group's attention to his 

deviancy by frequently returning to the issue of revealing oneself. In this way he 

maintained his deviant status. The meaning of this behavior for Clifford is dis- 
cussed in the next section in the context of some of his individual dynamics. 

From the point of view of the group as a whole, Clifford became less threaten- 

ing to the solution ‘all be alike’ for three reasons. First, the solution was modified 

to include some individual differences. Second, the group came to regard Clifford 

as somewhat of an outsider who had peculiar ideas and could not be expected to 

«see things the way the others did. Third, Clifford modified his behavior to some 

extent. Although he continued to maintain that he was different, after the second 

meeting he was much less insistent and interfering in his demands for uniqueness 

and attention. Either the group's criticism led him to inhibit his more conspicuous 

demands, or he was able to reduce his demands since he had already established 


his differentness in the group. . 


The deviate's behavior examined in terms of his individual personality. The discussion 
So far explains why Clifford's behavior constituted deviancy in this particular 
group. As a violation of two important implicitly accepted group standards, his 
behavior was unacceptable to the other members. However, there remains an 
important question: why did Clifford behave in this way? It seems reasonable to 
hypothesize that the answer to this question might be found in his past history. 
The following information was provided by Clifford's individual therapist:6 


Clifford was admitted to the hospital on his complaint that he was pro- 
gressively losing interest in everything, and drinking more and more heavily 
since an automobile accident a year and a half previously. On the day he applied 
for admission he had not gone to work and felt for the first time that he couldn't 
stop drinking. The diagnosis was (i) anxiety state, chronic, moderate, and (ii) 
reaction depression. Clifford was discharged four months later, much improved, 
and was able to resume his job and ordinary activities without undue anxiety. 

The automobile accident from which he dated his problems occurred on his 
wedding night. His wife was driving the car. On one occasion he told the therapist 
that the accident was caused by being sideswiped by another car. Another time 
he said he thought maybe his wife had had a seizure. He had not known previously 
that she was an epileptic.? The patient lived with his wife for only a few months 
after the marriage; she left town and he lost touch with her. 

About a year after the marriage and about six months before his hospitaliza- 
tion, Clifford visited his parents, who live in another city. While there he tried 
to get into a V.A. hospital but was refused admission. 


$. Mary R. Wicks, M.D. . ; 4 
7. Both these versions are slightly different from the story as it was told in the group. During 


^. the group meeting he said he felt he was too drunk to drive. He knew his wife was an epileptic 
ut had been led to believe she could tell when an attack was coming on. 
z 


$ t interested in continuing it. sour He kad 
me: de emat he had always felt rona a eds epe ‘an ugly* 
des ild people referre 2 
i d when he was a child p p vie None 
fou oe Be ee is si "E isters died while he was a E 
>: t to his sisters. Two s s Peed 
pay i ero brothers. One of them had a nervou Seria 
unger brothers. i the patien 
Vis e o ind italized in a V.A. hospital, where 
ue was hospitalized in : l im. the covet 
o ks i ension, lives with the p d 
im. This brother now receives a p ^ cff 
Y dos dp A Clifford thinks that his brother has recovered and 
an 
i ted to. É—. —. 
Eu d two early memories to his individual bip ete id 
x: ror three years old his father was building a house for vog der 
Be would sit nearby, watching. When a neighbor boy or girl s 
rs he kept moving away from them. In another 
bs hornets while his grandfather was cutting wood. 
4 With respect to his deviant behavior met, 
reported that he had apparently decic 1 = 
Hrs A in the TV room just as the meeting was about to begin and urg 
him to attend. 


early memory he was stung: 


n ^8 
g the second meeting, Clifford 
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d once before, 
Clifford did well in the Army. He was marrie 2 
W d that he felt pressured into P 
d was divorced. He reporte his resent 
ar Il, an 
ed not to come to the meeting 


ad 


his 
is brother is getting more na the 
ce from both the parents and the Government. Le 


ay 
ked by bothersome insects. One his 
speculate as to whether this may be a symbolic allusion to siblings. If S% "ig 
memory may express an expectation of p 
which he is 


: lated c? 
1 3 suggests that the following rela 
€ of nuclear import patient: 
wish for attention and x external deprivation 
love from the parents (large number of siblings) 
anger at siblings for 


interfering with this 
relationship 


wish for an exclusive 
relationship with the 


x 
parents 


anger at siblings X guilt about anger 
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by letting his wife drive also supports this assumption and Suggests that he may at 
times elicit punishment. Associated with the conflicts listed above, then, are 
certain habitual solutions: 


— e. 


Find substitute relationships or possessions 

Withdraw from siblings 

Express resentment of. siblings under appropriate and justified circumstances 
Provoke punishment 


To recall the context for Clifford's behavior, the following focal conflict had 
| developed in the group: 


disturbing motive: reactive motive: 
Wish to be unique and be singled out for fear that the doctors will 
special attention from the doctors disapprove of and hurt them 


/— « We can assume that this situation had special relevance for Clifford, since the 


disturbing motive which developed in the group was so closely related to one of 

Clifford's own conflicts. That is, the wish expressed by the patients for special 

attention from the doctors was very similar to Clifford's wish for an exclusive 

relationship with the parents. From Clifford’s personal history we have assumed 

that his many siblings prevented such a relationship, that Clifford felt angry toward 

Us Siblings, and that this anger led to a further conflict between anger and guilt. 

n the group the members also experienced frustration of their wish for special 

attention because of the presence of many ‘siblings’. However, for the group as a 

Whole this preoccupation was succeeded by a fear of the doctor's disapproval. For 

2 Clifford, however, it is possible that the presence of so many siblings persisted as 
^. the relevant factor. 

th ne Possible explanation for Clifford’s behavior lies in the assumption that 

© group Situation, because of its similarity to an important persisting personal 

“a oblem, activated in Clifford a derivative focal conflict. That is, Clifford experi- 

Ced in the Specific group setting a focal conflict which was consistent with and 

“rived from his nuclear problems. In attempting to deal with the anxieties aroused 

2 this, it seems reasonable to suppose that Clifford would fall back on certain 

"tions which had served him well in the past. 
‘uring the first meeting Clifford provided no indication of how he might be 


jà 83 very much alert to what was going on, and that one of his habitual solutions 
hdrawal—was elicited. He said nothing during this first meeting and tried 
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: ; eting. During the second meeting his wish for d 
19 De CL d ue uS e fealty when he stood up and made a $ 
specal eee ae SL Although this same wish was expressed by other patients, no 
spreen on Silo ed Sed and obvious a demand for attention. This behavior 
iac "dlicited. punishment from the other members. Clifford must have known that 
ao sald since the patients had refused to tolerate much milder bids for attention 
oring the previous meeting. This provocation of punishment can be seen as a 
repetition of another of Clifford's habitual solutions.$ . T | 
The multiple implications of Clifford's behavior (i.e. of standing up and maki E F 
a speech) provide some clues as to why he was able to violate the group’s agre i j 
ment. He feels it is all right to demand attention and all right to feel angry a 
siblings, as long as one is punished for it. The punishment which follows his 
dramatic behavior justified not only his previous demanding behavior but also the 
hostile behavior which followed. In later meetings Clifford expressed considerable 
hostility toward the other patients, always in a rather subtle and completely justified = —— 
way. He repeatedly told them, ‘You should be like me and tell your problem. 
That’s the only way you will get well.’ Since the other members were unwilling to 
confess to the group in the same conspicuous way Clifford had done in the second 
meeting, this kind of comment said, in effect, ‘You will never get better.’ Because 
everyone knew that the point of the group therapy was to talk about one’s pro- 
blems, Clifford could not really be punished for telling them so. Thus, this behavior 
too can be seen as an expression of one of his habitual solutions: 
ment of siblings under appropriate and justified circumstances,’ 


It is interesting to point out that the only way the group could deal with 
Clifford’s persistent ‘ d i 


*express resent- 


SECOND ILLUSTRATION: SIMON 


The patient to be considered in this illustration differed from Clifford in that 
his deviant behavior constituted a 


à major threat to the group. He interfered gross 
with the group interaction and forcibl lia ee 


8. It is interesting that the content of his sto ne à ing for 
punishment. The other patients correctly perceived dia nea ident also involyed ae dy wn 
fault, since he should not have let his wife drive. The severa] Version ies in some yi differe i 
circumstances in which he told them, now become meaningful Cliffo ne this story, an n emphast A ^ S) 
the punishment-provoking aspect of this experience, and Was consiste PRA do d actual S. 
doing behaviorally in the group. nt with wha 
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n remained. At this point two Dew patients were added and Dr. W.9 replaced Dr. D.; 


he first five minutes of the eighteenth 


€ group context for his behavior thus 
= consisted of the first few minutes of this meeting: 


Dr. S. opened the meeting by explaining that there we 
and that Dr. W. would be taking Dr. D.’s place. She 
discussed whatever seemed to be important to the patien 


C 


Earlier in its history this group had worked through the following focal conflict 
and solution: 


disturbing motive: reactive motive: 
with to please the therapist fear that this much freedom meant lack 
by responding to her wish x of control and might lead to exposing 
that they talk freely oneself, being hurt or hurting; etc, 


different members saw the purpose of the group differently—some saw the group 
as a bull Session, some as a place to pass the time, and some as a chance to get 
ings off their chest. 


The deviant behavior. One of the two new members at first participated very little, 
Simon, however, immediately dominated the discussion: 


Simon began talking in a rather rapid and headlong way. He said he had 
Marital and working problems. ‘Most of my problems are due to the Army. 


9. Mary R. Wicks, M.D. 
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isli rmy.' Several patients disagreed with this statement. à y 
Kenne eth E ting and Suited monologue in which he said that in - 
PR society would not need an Army because everyone would be ed ie 

late themselves. ‘Society will be entirely different. There will not have E ^ 
vli e or armies.’ One of the other patients argued against this, saying that = 
Pia only occur in a universal Shangri-La. Simon insisted that we only ea 
police to control sick people and that in the future everyone will be well. T ees 
fore, police are only temporary. After much argument and many d 
of this idea by Simon, one of the other patients agreed by saying, *Now » 
what you call temporary.’ At this point (about 20 minutes after the meeting 


started) Simon was called out of the room by a nurse and did not return until 
the next meeting two days later. 


2 ——— 


Simon began by trying to conform to the therapists wish that the patients . 
should talk about their problems. Almost immediately he seemed to feel that he 
had gone too far too quickly, since he externalized his problems (the Army is 3 
blame), and then went on to a long statement about control. His talk about contro 
focused on the future, when control would not be needed. This struck the other 
members as extreme and ridiculous, and led to an argument. Simon’s comments | 
were seen by others as an impractical and perhaps frightening wish for total free- 


dom. As Simon met the resistance of the group he became more frightened an 
talked more compulsively and incoherentl 


y. 
Actually Simon seemed to be asking for control rather than for freedom. He 
seemed to be begging the therapi 


impersonal as well as 
conflict since Simon talked about impers 
control. In focal conflict terms the Situatio: 

Focal conflict as experienced previousl 


control’. The old solution, ‘talk abon 
no longer adequately dealt with t of 
onal things, yet seemed to be out 

n can be summarized as follows: enone 
y by the group and currently by Simo 


personal matters’, 


wish to please the therapist by talkin x : , I 
freely about one's problems 8 fear of losing contro 


group's previously established solution: Simon's current solution: 
talk freely but bring up impersonal as talk compulsively about 
well as personal material control in a displaced way 


big fo this pointin fhe group the freedom to bring up impersonal material Pd 
functioned adequately to rel ; 


. H n 
The group's reaction to the deviant member, Before Simon was called out oF eat 
room, the other patients began to try to deal with their new member. One P? 
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was able to agree with Simon by saying, ‘Now I see what you call temporary.’ 
Before any further interaction could take place, Simon was called away, and the 
way in which the patients dealt with the situation took on another character: 


After Simon left there was a long silence, broken by one of the patients saying, 
‘Now, what'll we talk about?’ After briefly skirting around the problem, another 


One of the patients told about her neighbor who will not permit anyone 
to walk on the lawn. ‘People like that must be sick.’ Another patient, Paul, said 
it was important to get along with neighbors and described a neighbor of his 
who played his hi-fi set very loud. He complained to the neighbor but it onl 
helped temporarily. The second time he threatened the neighbor with the police. 
The neighbor turned the phonograph down but never talked to Paul again. 
Another patient said Paul should not have threatened the neighbor with the 
police, but Paul said, ‘If I had hit him, he would have hit me back.’ 

The discussion turned to why children like to watch TV, and Paul said the 
TV in the hospital did not bother him. Margaret said her mother-in-law never 
complimented her on her cooking. Ralph said Margaret could invite him over 
any time. There followed a discussion as to whether one should make comments 
about food one doesn’t like or just not say anything. The group agreed that one 
Should not eat food one doesn’t like just to be polite. 

The members reminisced about movie serials and radio programs they 
Temembered from childhood. Ralph said he used to belong to a T.T.T. club, 
Which stands for ‘Tell the Truth’, He describes the fights his two boys have over 

V programs. 

The members talked about how annoying it is when someone offers you 
Something and you say no and then they keep insisting that you take it. For 
example, he dislikes butter and cigarettes. Ralph dislikes egg-nog and people 
always serve it during the holidays. Margaret asked, ‘Is egg-nog nutritious?” 

Paul asked Hubert (who had recently been moved from the West to the East 

Ward) how he liked it on the East side. Hubert said he didn't like it and Paul 

agreed that ‘there’s been an uproar ever since you made the change’. There was 

Ad some discussion as to whether patients were permitted to sleep during the day 

9T not. Paul said that in another hospital he was in patients had to nap whether 
they wanted to or not. 


It was hypothesized that Simon's behavior was troublesome to the group be- 

Cause it reactivated anxieties involved in the conflict ‘wish to please the therapist 

by talking freely about own problems x fear of losing control’. Simon's behavior 
exposed the old Solution as inadequate. One way to again make this solution an 
“lective one would be to eliminate Simon from the group. The group seemed to 
Consider this Possibility when one member said that Simon sounded like a Com- 
Munist. In the United States at the present time being a Communist is seen as a 
" m Serious crime against the community, warranting expulsion. For the group, 

S seemed to be a symbolic way of considering Simon ineligible for the rights of 
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group citizenship and dieu being mad in ejecting him. However, this way 
i was immediately reje > 
E N of the ineeting E be seen as an attempt to find another 
solution to the same focal conflict. The members said that people can't pde 
what they feel like doing, that, for example, ‘You might like to drive 100 mi sn 
an hour . . . but you can’t.’ They seemed to be affirming the difference telwen 
impulse and action, and reassuring themselves that they can recognize an impu a 
without acting on it. The discussion about the difference between freedom an 
license seemed to be an attempt to identify just how far they can go without going 
too far. It is as if they were reassuring one another, ‘We don’t have to be afraid e 
losing control because we know when to Stop.’ At this point the anxieties involve 
in the conflict were held in check by a new solution: 


disturbing motive: 
wish to please the therapist by 
talking. freely about own problems x fear of losing control 


reactive motive: 


solution: know when to stop (know the difference 
between freedom and license) 


; : ete pel not refer to Simon directly during the rest O 
this meeting, their discussion can be seen as a series of symbolic references to the 
problem of dealing with a troublesome 


[v 


pee 


=p 


OE SEINEN TTA 
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they were always wrong. After a rather heated argument as to whether first 


ppotrol. Margaret said, ‘Like wanting to get away from it all. Sometimes I 
n like to but you can’t,’ 
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member said that he too had had worries about making a bad first impression. 
Later in the meeting another member seemed to understand Simon's feelings 
about losing control and said it was like ‘wanting to get away from it all’. To 
summarize, the two devices which the members used to take Simon into the group 
were (i) empathizing with his problems and realizing he is not so different; and 
(ii) interpreting his confused talk and seeing its relevance to the group discussion. 
Following this meeting Simon was absent twice. When he came back he told 
the others he had been in the library and had forgotten about the group. Another 
member told him that the library was ‘too cold’ and that he should not spend 
so much time there. Following this Simon attended group meetings regularly. He 
never again attempted to dominate the meeting in the frightened, compulsive way 
of his first two sessions with the group. Although he was often confused and dis- 
connected, the other members usually managed to understand what he was trying. 
to say. He himself became much less anxious and could contribute relevantly a 


greater proportion of the time. 3 


Thus the group dealt with the threat presented by Simon's behavior in several 
ways. First, they attempted to reassure themselves that it did not matter that their 
previous solution did not seem to work, since they knew when to stop and were not 
likely to get out of control. Second, they came to perceive Simon in a different 
way which made his behavior seem less uncontrolled. Instead of seeing his behavior 
as completely chaotic, they began to see that although his talk was symbolic an 
displaced, it was really relevant to the group concerns. Instead of seeing him as 
peculiar and different, they saw him as not unlike themselves. Finally, their efforts 
to offer empathy and understanding to Simon led him to ‘modify his behavior 


somewhat. Although he was often confused as b d en 
endlessly. He in fact displayed more contr aie ae eee 


ol over his behavi i ence 
was less of a threat to the group. Papon and mgonga e 


The deviant's behavior examined in tery 


1 1 3 ns of his individual following 
information was provided by Simon’s individual ia el A m ci 


half i that 
had received a medical discharge from th aan ous Lun xc 


e A £ ‘oue’, When 
entered group therapy Simon had been in rmy for ‘nerve fatigue’. W was 


S. 


When this patient entered the group he was con 
in need of protection from the people around hi 


elt 
fused and disorganized and fr 
m. Simon says directly tha 


2 mp 
10. Jordan Lachman, M.D. 
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a very brief Summary will be presented here. 
Max belonged to an eight-member therapy group. At first he participated very 


disturbing motive: reactive motive; 


Wish to be dependent on the doctor and Shame about needing to depend 
the Sroup for help with their problems ^ on others Sor help 
The m 


Needs help.’ This solution would adequately deal with both sides of the conflict, 


&roup's solution: Max's solution: 
everyone agree that he is sick and | insist that he doesn’t need the group 
needs help and that the g 


roup can’t help anyway 


l1. ae : x " ae. 

inygj, Max was used as an illustration in an earlier paper on theory (11). In addition, an episode 

grou "^B Max was used in a study on patients’ and therapist’s apperceptions of interaction in 
P therapy (10), 
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i i ing arrived at a solution which would 
MT tit i B Exp E is, if everyone would agree that 
Pie kel “the sies about dependeansy would be more tolerable because it 
= reus due would be in a position to shame anyone else. In holding o 
duce a difficult problem for this group and was perceived by them a 
to Um hence o uet Max to admit that he really needed and liked the e 
Dried and the patients then chose another way out of their solutional qM 
developed the idea that Max had had a very hard time as a child and int ei = 
and couldn’t be expected to react as other people did. They agreed, No wont ed 
has a chip on his shoulder. No wonder he expects no one to help him. This i we 
amounted to a fantasy based on no information about Max's earlier life and “ee 
by Max himself. Yet the group held fast to this notion. This fantasy constitu g 
a way out of their solutional conflict, since, if Max could be seen as an exceptio 1 
it did not matter if he could not accept the group's solution. It was not estf 
simply to observe that Max could not see things their way. The group had to justi/y 
his holding-out behavior. The members also agreed that Max really liked the group 
but would not admit it. There was some evidence for this, since Max continued to 
attend although there was no direct pressure on him to do so. 
In the course of develo 


ping this fantasy, a number of positive feelings Were 
expressed about Max. At first Max distruste 


d the group and could not see these 
feelings as really positive. However, under persistent expressions of liking an 
understanding Max could see that the others were on his side. While he nor 
admitted verbally that he needed help and valued the group, his behavior change! 
noticeably. He was, with some lapses, less hostile and more constructive in his 
behavior. It is assumed that the experience of being liked, a rather unusual one 
for this patient, was of therapeutic benefit to him. 

To summarize, the 


disturbing motive: reactive motive: 
need to be dependent on his mother y Shame about not being a man 
; +494 need 
ct involved a hostile protest that he didn't ne 
icular therap 


A be 
s Y group, Max's behavior could 
ng derived foca] conflict: 


Max's habitual solution to his confli 
anybody. In the context of this part 
understood in terms of the followi 


disturbing motive: 


reactive motive: 
need to be dependent on the grou shame about his weakness 
a araen ta be hen oo e. especially about having bee” 
interpersonal difficulties psychotic 


12. Ernest S, Wolf, M.D. 
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~~ group. 


DISCUSSION 


A definition of deviant behavior. In the three illustrations presented here, the content 
of the deviant behavior included depreciating the group (Max), describing a per- 
sonal problem (Clifford), and talking about a Utopia in which policemen would 


members. Yet there are times when such behavior is accepted in a therapy group. 
For example, at times the members of Clifford's group invited Paul, a great talker, 
to take over the meeting; there were times in Max's group when most of the mem- 
bers were in a depreciating mood. Specific behaviors, then, are not inevitably or 
consistently deviant. 

The deviancy of the three patients discussed in this paper could only be under- 
Stood when the group context in which the behavior occurred was also examined, 
In every case the patient was reacted to as a deviant because he did not accept 
Certain implicit agreements which were acceptable to the rest of the group. In terms 
of a focal-conflict approach to group interaction, the group as a whole had been 
Struggling with some conflict and had arrived at a solution which was acceptable 
to most of the members. One member was unwilling to accept this solution and 
instead adhered visibly to some incompatible way of behaving. The deviant behavior 
Consisted of interfering with a solution which most members of the group found 
acceptable. This can be summarized as follows: 


group focal conflict: x reactive motive: 
disturbing motive T E 
group active interference with the group 


solution X — solution on the part of one member 
(= deviancy) 


. When a member does not accept an otherwise generally acceptable group solu- 
tion, the other patients seem to find this intolerable. The situation becomes some- 
Ing they feel compelled to do something about. This strong reaction can be 
derstood if one bears in mind the function the solution serves for the group. 
n adequate solution binds the tensions aroused by two incompatible needs or 

[ Otives, As long as the solution is in effect, the anxieties involved in the conflict 
| Ee allayed. When the solution is challenged or violated, the anxieties re-emerge 
E d the group is again in a state of discomfort and tension. It is the function that 
© Solution serves in dealing with conflict which gives it its forceful quality and 

ch makes deviancy from the solution so intolerable to the other members. 

jn tion .@ Particular behavior is intolerable because it violates a specific group solu- 
> It follows that the same behavior may occur at other times and nof be intoler- 

MPlY because in another context it is not a violation of a group solution, 


le, Si 
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i i in kind of behavior, but he 
rather consistently displayed a certain ; 
s ae deviant by the other members until the seventh meeting.13 
e i rountn the point of view developed here states that deviant we 
ewe a focal conflict develops in a group, when a solution is found which 
em 


bind the tensions ~~ 
is acceptable to most of the members and would adequately bi 


i interferes with this solution. 
the conflict, and when one of the members int i 
deed can be described as being in a state of solutional conflict. The person 
Sto Mes not accept or who interferes with the group solution is reacted to as à 
deviant by the others. 


Dealing with deviant behavior. The preceding discussion has pointed out that when 
deviant behavior occurs in a therapy group it cannot be ignored. The members 
must do something to relieve the tension and anxiety which has been aroused by 
the deviant’s behavior. This anxiety develops because a previously satisfactory 
solution has been challenged, and the associated conflict ri 
The reaction on the part of the group to deviant behavior can be seen as attempts 
to deal with the re-opened conflict. In our sample, three kinds of mechanisms can be 
observed; usually some combination of these is employed. 

First, the group may try to get the deviant to chan 
conforms with the group solution. For exam 
him to admit that he needed help. Cli 
behavior by depreciating his problem 

Second, the group may re 
a way that the solution is no 


ge his behavior so that it 
ple, Max’s group directly tried to get 
fford’s group indirectly punished his deviant 


d and could not be expected to behave differently. ~ 


ly deal 
r soluti 


on from ‘all be alike superficially’ to ‘all us 
13. For about the first four or fi i — Se 


s 

: members largely ignored Max's deprec! r 
especially the sixth meeting Marte held began to bothe 
1S probable that the i 


eactivated for the groüpe— —- 


jT 


d 


| 


NEN E e 
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Considered expelling him in a very tangential way, but immediately rejected the 
idea, Tt is possible that one reason expulsion was not tolerated in a therapy group 
is that the patients are unwilling to permit this to become a part of the culture of 
the Broup. They may feel ‘If I let it happen to him, it may happen to me.’ Since, 
In the course of a therapy group, members are likely to express feelings about which 


they fee] ashamed or guilty, it is essential that they feel firmly assured that they will 


or example, in Secondary groups such as a club or an Office staff it is not so difficult 
to expel a member because he has not paid dues or has failed to fulfil job require- 
ments, In à therapy group no such Impersonal criteria exist, and if a member is to 
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i ith these two persons. In both cases, however, the 
ory at ien s therapy Pus were willing to struggle long and 
Nds way to accept Max and Simon. They were willing to do this n: 
e ue E Aisti wish to help these patients, but out of a compelling nee 
pent ji hs solutional conflict which had developed in the group. In this wq 
rds Virspeutis benefit to these patients was a by-product of the members' need to 

i : : H . 
dps i metteur Pee should have in dealing with deviant behavior is an 
Resins issue. Possible ways in which the therapist may intervene are by blocking, 

ting, or suggesting certain ways of ‘dealing with the situation. — - 
Bi Occisioually a group wishes to deal with a deviant in some way which age 
the active cooperation of the therapist. For example, they may wish the theraps 
to punish the deviant. In an instance of deviant behavior not specifically a i 
here, the deviant behavior involved tattling, and the group members wante 


therapist to make a general and anonymous ruling against tattling. By refusing to 


do so the therapist blocked this way of dealing with the problem and forced the 
group to discuss the situation more specifically. In these circumstances the group 
must revise its solution. A therapist may lend his support to certain ways of dealing 
with the deviant by pointing out more explicitly to the group a particular approac f 
which is already latent in their discussion. More direct suggestions on the part o 

the therapist may be contraindicated for several reasons. First, in so complex d 
situation the therapist may suggest a way of dealing with the deviant only to fin 

that for some reason not apparent at the time the group cannot act on his sug 
gestion. He then has risked creating a new problem for the group—that of coping 


with a situation in which the therapist is pressuring the group in a direction 1? 
which the members are unwillin 


g or unable to go. Second, direct suggestion is not 
likely to be effectively translated into behavior unless the motivation comes oe 
within the patient group. Third, dealing with a deviant member arouses much affec 
for all the patients, If the therapist provides a shortcut solution a variety of thera 
peutic benefits, sometimes unanticipated, may be missed. ise 

To summarize, deviant behavior threatens a group solution which otherwis : 
adequately deals with a particular group focal conflict. Because the solution - 
threatened, anxieties involved in the conflict are re-aroused in the group. In orce 
to deal with the so re- 


SR b i e 
d h aroused anxieties the group members may (i) reinstitute ar 
original solution by influencing the deviant to conform to it; (ii) reinstitut 


the original solution by reinterpreting the deviant's behavior in such a way that 1 


H LE n e 
1 s the Solution; and/or (iii) modify the solution or find a new 0? 
which encompasses the deviant behavior. In the c 


+ ation 
à ourse of dealing with the situate 
certain therapeutic benefits may occur for the deviant. The therapist may influen, e 
the process by blocking or lending support to certain ways of dealing with th 
situation. 


Individual personality and the production of deviant behavior. The discussion so far 
has considered why a certain behavior is reacted to as deviant at a particular e 
in a therapy group, and how the group deals with such behavior, The questio" 
remains as to why a particular patient produces deviant behavior of a certain UP 
at a certain time. This paper offers the hypothesis that this can be understoo ni 
terms of the relationship between the focal conflict and solution which develop 1 
the group and certain persisting nuclear conflicts characteristic of the indiv! 


Y 


j 


como EE 
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Our suggestions in this area must be considered quite tentative, since the personal 


history available for the patients was limited and since the non-deviant members 


It seems reasonable to think of the group situation as the stimulus for individual 
behavior of all sorts—including deviant behavior. The general task is to examine 
in each case the individual characteristics Which led the patient to react as he did 


form. In focal-conflict terms, one might say that a state of ‘resonance? existed 
between the individual and the group focal conflict. ‘Resonance’ may be understood 
as a state in which the focal conflict which develops for the group as a whole is 
Close to, although not necessarily identical with, an important nuclear conflict of the 
individual. The specific character of the resonance may vary. For example, in Max’s 
Case both the disturbing and the reactive motives corresponded. For Clifford, only 
the disturbing motive was similar.!4 
Both Max and Clifford had developed certain ways of dealing with these habitual 
Conflicts. That is, they had developed certain habitual solutions. These might also 
be thought of as well-entrenched defensive reactions which functioned for the 
~ patient to ward off anxieties involved in a particular conflict area. In the group 
Setting these habitual solutions were again elicited. When the individual’s personal 
Solution was incompatible with the solution toward which the group as a whole 
Was moving, the other patients perceived this behavior as deviant. This can be 
Summarized schematically as follows: 


individual nuclear conflict 


experienced in the 
group as a derived 


&roup focal conflict: individual focal conflict: 
disturbing x reactive (resonant disturbing x reactive motive 
motive | motive with) motive 
group solution (incompatible with) habitual individual 
solution 


All the patients studied were quite fixed in their deviant behavior and did not 


a 14. This Concept of resonance is currently being explored in another research which is attempt- 
M to understand Patients who succeed and fail in group therapy from the point of view of the 
e ationship between the individual and group focal conflicts. 
AA 
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yield easily to the pressures of the group to get them to accept another solution or 
to change their behavior. This is understandable if one bears in mind the function | 
the habitual solution serves for the member in binding the anxieties involved in , 
a persisting nuclear conflict. F 
A patient in a therapy group may express disagreement without becoming acc 
deviant. For example, in the course of arriving at a generally acceptable solution 
to a focal conflict, the members of a therapy group can be expected to suggest à 
variety of solutions. As the group is moving toward agreement, one patient may 
challenge a solution momentarily but then give in to the pressures of the group. 
In such a case we would assume that the group focal conflict is irrelevant or tan- 
gential to this patient's central individual concerns. If it were related more centrally, 
the patient would not be able to shift as readily in response to the other members. 
There also are times in a therapy group when a patient behaves in a way which 
to an outsider seems deviant but apparently is not perceived as deviant by the other | 
patients. For example, in Max’s group there was another patient Earl, who was" 
like Max in that he also rejected the group. However, Earl was not considered à 
pubem by the other patients. They knew that his dislike of the group did not stem 
nb Ne = amp that he needed help, but from a fear that he would ‘go too 
he group was able to distinguish between differing motivations for the same 
behavior. Earl’s behavior did T d ated; 
not threaten the group's solution and was tolerated; 


Max's behavior did threaten i 
s the group's solut 
To summarize, for the two rd MES Mau 


j 3 tients for wk istory is available, 

the : pa hom some early history 1$ ? ; 

is E piston between the group setting and the J dividual personality 
: a focal conflict develops in the group which is resonant with the 


individual A ; 
ne an a i prs i pep the individual experiences, in the si ei 
: , à derivative focal conflict—that i i ich is relate 
to his nuclear confli : al conflict—that is, a conflict which 1 s 
nflict, but influenced in its specific form by the current interactive ^ 


circumstances. In an atte. ith this derivati individua 
repeats in the mpt to deal with this derivative focal conflict, the individu? 


him in the Maii UR certain habitual solutions which have been usc!" uy 
inconsistent with the arn with Such a conflict. When his individual solution I5 
a whole and he is grop s solution, his behavior is threatening to the group 2 
habitual solution, Aaa a deviant. The deviant clings tenaciously t,he 
focal conflict. netions to bind the anxieties involved in his indivie™ 


FUR 
n COMER THRORBTICAL IMPLICATIONS AND 
" SONS WITH PREVIOUS STUDIES 


The present paper is a clinical stud 


groups. We have suggested a way of thi of the problem of deviancy in denm 


ressures 


; abl i done 
in these areas. The groups studi © amount of experimental work has e either 


work groups, whic 


; : h these studi mer 
E ai RB A E ies : sta ake direc f 

Neviancy rie my ae wee throwing Hight on the characi? i 
: ormity under a vari : io , 
discuss some of these issues. riety of group conditions. This secti f 
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Group standards. Schachter defines group standards as *uniformities of behavior 
and attitudes resulting from interaction among the members of a group' (8, p. 190). 
Festinger, Schachter, and Back say the term 'group standard, or group norm, has 
been used freely either to describe or to explain the rather well-substantiated finding 


>», that members of the same face-to-face group exhibit relative uniformity with respect 


} 
] 
F 


to specified opinions or modes of behavior’ (4, p. 204). Deviancy is then commonly 
defined as divergence from some group standard or group modal opinion. 

The term ‘solution’, as it is used in the present study, is closely related to the 
more familiar concepts of ‘norm’ or ‘standard,’ in that all three terms refer to some 
practice or custom, or to some shared percept of the character of the group. All 
three terms also imply a powerful binding quality, such that pressures will develop 
among the members to influence others in the group to comply with such standards. 
The concept ‘solution’ differs from the others in that it suggests a mechanism by 
which group standards may develop. According to the point of view developed in 

* this paper, a group standard is the end-product of what may be an extended and 
complex process. Such a process involves the development and emergence of a 
‘group focal conflict’—i.e. a preconsciously experienced conflict between two incom- 
patible group motives. An adequate solution typically develops slowly and pain- 
fully in response to such a conflict situation in a group. A stable solution adequately 
Satisfies the two conflicting motives and also is consistent with external reality. The 
mechanism by which group standards develop may also account for the maintenance 
and dissolution of standards. A particular standard would be maintained, for 
example, as long as it adequately dealt with the two conflicting motives and the 
reality situation. If the reality situation (e.g. external goal demands) shifted, the 
solution might also shift; if the focal conflict changed its character, the solution also 
might shift. 


| Cartwright and Zander point out that two of the functions uniformities among 


group members may serve are ‘(a) to help the group accomplish its purposes, and 
(b) to help the group maintain itself as a group’ (1, p. 139). At another point they 
Say, ‘one way of strengthening the group is to make sure that ‘social reality’ is 
similar for all of the members so that the group is not split by factions and disagree- 
ment’ (1, p. 140). In focal-conflict terms the solution (= standard) fulfils an exceed- 
ingly important function for the group. It manages to deal with and satisfy two 
conflicting impulses and to relieve the state of anxiety which is the inevitable con- 
comitant of sucha conflictful situation. There are times when the group focal conflict 
Seems to be experienced by most of the members as an internal conflict. At other 
times the conflict occurs because some of the members are strongly motivated by 
~one impulse while the others are strongly motivated by another. This latter situation 
ìs the one Cartwright and Zander refer to when they say the group may be split 
by factions and disagreement. In our terms, however, overt disagreement is likely 
to bea masked expression of an underlying, pre-conscious conflict. Whatever the 
Character or locus of the conflict, the solution serves the same end—that of relieving 
Anxiety associated with conflict. This function can be seen quite clearly when a 
Broup cannot seem to find a solution and is ‘hung up’ or ‘stopped cold’ with respect 
to some focal conflict. When this occurs, the feeling of tension is marked and 
Obvious, When a solution is finally found, the sudden shift in mood to one of 
lightheartedness can be quite dramatic. 
Groups vary in the character and strength of their standards. It is possible that 
the Strength of a standard may be related to the amount of energy bound up in the 
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related focal conflict. For example, if the standard is functioning to keep in check a : 
powerful conflicting feelings, one might expect the standard to be maintained 
rigidly. Variations from group to group may be accounted for in terms of the kinds 
and intensities of group focal conflicts which have emerged.15 

This hypothesis as to the aetiology of a group’s standards also has implications 
for the question of whether or not it is possible to impose a standard on a group. 
It is of course possible to demand public compliance to an externally imposed 
standard. But if the standard fufils no function for the group (if it does not operate 
to bind the tensions involved in a group focal conflict) the public compliance can 
be expected to crumble when the external pressure is removed. A leader who 
imposes a standard on a group may be creating a group focal conflict in which 
the wish to please the leader comes up against some other wish or fear. Or the 
Jeader's imposed standard may be incompatible with some other important group 


standard. In such circumstances the group may come up with a solution which 
involves superficial compliance but internal resistance. 


Conformity and the deviant’s response to pressures to conform. The present study has 
concluded that when a group is faced with deviant behavior on the part of one of 
its members it must deal with the situation by removing the threat to the grouP 
solution or standard. It may do so in several ways—for example, by influencing the 
gein, to change his behavior, by considering him an exception who is not bound 
EXE sranderd, or by shifting the standard so as to include the deviant behavior. 
e first of these mechanisms is often observed in groups: members will exert direct 
ur c SUUM members to conform to the group's standards. Such pressures 
T apol AU MAR those who show signs of violating the standard. 
"su e * e function the standard serves for the group, it is under- 
oa p cn an án would have considerable investment in a solution once 
destroyed. If everyone Wes is ie every effort to prevent its being challenged OF 
sale s the group is Viale ted Sour see tiki tad k 
E Pe ropses of the deviant to such pressures range from stubbor? 
experimental pha: d Festinger et al. (3) found that the deviants in the 
did the conforme In ds a much greater readiness to change their opinions tha” 
- present study the deviant members held very tenaciously 


to their positions and it was onl 
t after gre ther 
patients could get them to ad even Partly quaes Hoa jets 


e j N š can 
je DAE ei in terms of the different eui e Pr amen Pe 
observed in these two studies. With respect to the patients in the therapy gtOUP® 
an examination of their personal histories suggested that the deviant aiden they 
maintained functioned for them as a personal solution to 1 aD intra 
psychic conflict. Pressures to get them to change, then, threat Fi " defense which 
the patient utilized to bind anxiety. In a laborator : i ene ul il 
expect to find this relationship bet aon Soe dees anl i iC 


: ween the deviant's positi is intra-pSY^ 

pono In E m et al. study, for example As vi cte om P take 

a position with reference to a confli A in 
p onflict between labor and management. h 


subjects were then defined as deviants by being told that the poma. dis agreed witl 


E NS 
15. This in turn may some day be understood in terms of the nature of the external demand 
on the group, the group composition, and the character of the leader's interventions- 
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of communications decreased when the deviant conformed (8), and that those who 
rejected the deviant most paid a great deal of attention to the deviant at first, but * 
after a time dropped their communication to him (8). Schachter suggested that this 
communication pattern is an expression of the fact that the group brings pressure 
on the deviant to change (during this time many communications are directed ~ 
toward the deviant), or redefines the boundaries of the group so as to psychologic- 
ally exclude the extreme deviant (at this point the number of communications to 
the deviant drops). Festinger and Thibaut (5) found that the latter was particularly 
likely to happen in heterogeneous groups. These findings are consistent with our 
clinical observations that the deviant becomes the center of the group's attention 
during the period when he is actively interfering with some group solution. When 


he no longer threatens this solution, either because he has conformed or because 
the group has somehow made him an exception, the group no longer has to pay 
so much attention to him. One of Schachter’s findings—that the greatest amount 
of communication occurred when the devi 1 


ancy was relevant rather than irrelevant ^*— 
cai sara ad the Poup- tecms consistent with the conclusion of the 
[ p must do something about i i n 
important group conflict. g behavior which threatens at 


struggle to find a place in the Som eau example, in a member who will not 
the group. 


be mild and toler. i s f 
ant, and when his needS  /. 
traits such as negativism may be y the group. He suggests th a lity ~ 


sonal solution and is therefore intole 

Roe fe rab nS ueni 
formulation is that deviancy is a hi le to the individual. An implication of Ur 
individual may be deviant in one g 
but not at another. This assumpti 


A ecc i 3 : : tha 
some individuals seem to disagree habi asistent with the observation |. 
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of the issue before the group. This person is likely to tell the group later that he 
did not care much about his position but maintained it in order to stimulate dis- 


Implications of this point of view for understanding the development and main- 
tenance of group standards, conformity, and pressures toward conformity are 
discussed and related to previous studies. 
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A Note on T ime-Span and Economic Theory 
J. M. M. HILL 


I5 INTRODUCTION 


THE concept of the time-span of discretion, as put forward in a recent book by 
Dr. Jaques (3), can be looked on in two main ways: ' 


()asa description of a new means of analysing work; 
(ii) as the basis of a hypothesis concerning differentials in payment for work— 
which is referred to as the ‘equitable work-payment hypothesis’, 


So far as the first of these is concerned, material is available (2) to show that this 
is a feasible, though often difficult, method of analysis which can be used for a 
variety of purposes unrelated to any question of salary at all. So far as the second 


€ 


Il. TIME-SPAN—DESCRIPTION AND HYPOTHESIS 


payment hypothesis’ will be found in the publications already referred to, The 
following outline is taken from a recent article in this Journal (2), 


‘The work activities (or duties) which, under normal Conditions of industrial 


contract employment, a man performs in return for pay, may be divided into those 
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i i i ing subject to review by a superior. Jobs differ in the maxi- 
Dow aw d c E M UA will be allowed to continue before a review takes 
slac ne dis maximum length of time, the time-span of discretion, is put forward 
cate of fundamental theoretical and practical importance. k 
p pes suggested by Dr. Jaques that the time-span of discretion is a measure of 
level of ware and of responsibility. It is further suggested that time-span of oe 
cretion is related to salary, in as much as there exists an ascending scale of sine} a y 
salaries corresponding to ascending time-spans of discretion. An individua ee 
a job in industry may be receiving remuneration at, or below, or above, the nie 
appropriate to the time-span of discretion of the job in question. Each of these three 
possibilities will be associated with different characteristics as regards the satis- 
faction and behaviour of those concerned. In particular, payment at the appropriate 
level will be experienced by the individual as satisfactory—he will not actively press 
for increase and will not express disruptive disaffection. The important point to 
note is that time-span of discretion is put forward as a measure of responsibility 


and of level of work no matter what the type of job under consideration and com- 
parisons can, therefore, be made between jobs of the utmost diversity." ! 


III. WAGE AND SALARY LEVELS WITHIN ECONOMIC 
THEORY 


From the description given above of the hypothesis based upon the time-span 
method of work analysis, it can be seen that the most crucial point to consider in 
relation to economic theory is this notion of an ‘appropriate’ level of pay consistent 
throughout a diversity of occupations with a particular level of work. The whole 
notion of ‘appropriateness’ will be considered in more detail later. So far as 
economic theories of wage determination are concerned, these are diverse, and we 
shall not attempt here either to give an account of their diversity or to trace their 
historical development. Rather, the attempt will be made to state that aspect which 


represents fairly common ground so far as ideas about payment for work are con- 
cérned. Within economic theory, 


e | work or labour tends to be regarded as a com- 
modity or service that can be bought or sold like any other. This seems to hold for 
most economic theories on the matter., It is important to be clear as to what it means- 
If we are referring to material goods, then the basic notion is of a certain quantity, 
of these being handed over by s 

money. This quantity of money 


When the economist comes to consider wages or salaries, a similar basic notion 
is presented. The worker in a free state is conceived as owning his own labour an 


handing this over to an employer in return, again, for a certain predetermine 
quantity of money, now normally called a ‘wage’ or ‘salary’ or in some cases ‘fee » 
A wage or salary is the price of a certain quantity and quality of work and the 
economic theory of wages may be regarded, in this sense, as contained within ? 


is normally called a ‘price’. 


1. It is admitted by Dr. Jaques that in special circumstances extra payments may be made ay 
dirt, danger, unusually unpleasant environment, etc. It is suggested, however, that these are pu 
than is commonly supposed and may in any case be distinguished as special payments. Thus; th 
existence will not interfere with the testin 


" E : an 
£ of the main hypothesis; indeed their recognition 
separation from the main bulk of remuneration are Suggested as an essential clarification. 


eller to buyer in return for a certain quantity of 
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wider theory of prices. Thus Professor J. R. Hicks, writing in 1932, says: ‘The theory 
of the determination of wages in a free market is simply a special case of the general 
theory of value. Wages are the price of labour and thus, in the absence of control, 
they are determined, like all prices, by supply and demand’ (1). Keynesian eco- 


‘In any case, theories of relative wages can and do proceed virtually without 
regard to the Keynesian revolution. The boomerang effects of wage movements in 
one particular occupation upon the total purchasing power of the community, and 
through this upon the level of economic activity, can generally be neglected: they 
will not ordinarily be large enough to make any significant difference. In the treat- 


Turning now to the question of what actually determines the amount of money 
handed over, at its simplest it is regarded as affected on the one hand by the 
preparedness of employers to pay out a certain quantity of money for a given unit 
of work, and on the other hand by the preparedness of employees to give up a unit 
of work for that money. Any particular Wage or wage level is then that quantity 


For such an equilibrium to be Possible, the total resultants of the forces affecting 


the volume of unemployment, the marginal productivity of labour, the supply of 
money, the availability of labour-saving machinery, currently established standards 
of living, the reference group with which an individual identifies himself, and so on. 
All these and many other factors can be, and have been, identified and many studies 
of them and the interrelationship between them have been made by both economists 
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Some economists, however, for example Gertrude Williams (4), go further and 
claim that so far as this central concept is correct, then there is little or no place for 
any notion of ‘appropriate’ or ‘fair’ wages except, of course, in so far as these words 
could be applied to the condition of equilibrium outlined above. To put the matter 
another way, it is claimed that there is no such thing as a ‘fair’ wage but only a 
market price for a particular kind of skill at a particular time, determined by bar- 
gaining and affected by market forces of the kind referred to above. To this extent 
one is presented with a view that is apparently quite different from the ‘equitable 
work-payment hypothesis’. Before, however, bringing these apparently contrasting 
views into juxtaposition and examining the reality of the difference, this notion must 
be examined further. 

In the first place it is worthy of notice that in com 
to be talked about not solely in terms of supply and de: 
ing strength, but in terms also of a particular kind of a 

irrespective of the relative bargaining strength of s 
tendency to talk about a price as ‘fair’ or ‘unfair’. T 
those circumstances where bargaining strength is mo: 
to Hn is eae Especially pM is this wor 
or Wro need not concern us for t —i i ithi 
the Add of discussion about F SEDE rein te wages and within 


ds E Wages, especially wi : ials. 
It is said to be ‘unfair’ that if a labo 2 3 y with respect to differentials 


mon parlance all prices tend 
mand or in terms of bargain- 
ttitude called ‘fairness’. Quite 


already referred to. He says: 


‘Tt is difficul : : 
CON AR Us ms minds of arbitrators the notion that their function 
remarkable consequences i ^a $ In turn induces a legalistic approach, which has 
Sealy recOiniised thats In the field of industrial relations . . . It cannot be too 
ida eramus a = arbitrator, legalism is a bias; the arbitrator’s job is to 
sofia thet Bets io hin pntant: can with advantage accept, not to impose 2 
justice (based nearly always 1 2E Jei If he is influenced by considerations o 
cannot expect that party, wh Ty "imited conceptions of where justice lies) he 


D ose proced is incli 5 s 
to be very ready to bring diues ^ be and PO to consider unrighteous: 


iduals in recej ; het 
ion i P : pt of them. T t this anot 

way, the "a o is that, ceteris Paribus, the psychologi ud ds inside 2% 
income-earner are all directed towards the receipt of higher income and are held 
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may be either too low or too high for such-and-such kind of work, and moreover 
personal observation reveals that not only are these judgements made about others 


such an equilibrium is of consequence, not because it denies the importance or 
reality of bargaining, but because, if valid, it would tend to suggest that at least 
in some cases bargaining may be carried out within a much narrower range than 


In this way the concept of intra-psychic equilibrium in matters of payment 
would be not inconsistent with the observable phenomena of bargaining. The notion 
of such an equilibrium and of its conceptual relationship to bargaining has been 
presented simply in this context for the purpose of illustration. In practice, of course, 
a whole variety of complications would have to be taken into account. Other 
psychological and sociological forces are at work and may have a variety of effects, 
For example, so far as such an equilibrium is sustained dynamically by the existence 
of opposing forces, then it may be that a disturbance of this equilibrium, such as 
the use of power to depress an actual wage below equilibrium level, could lead to 
splitting and projection. Those forces inside an employee holding down the level 
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ED 
IV. THE TWO KINDS OF THEORY COMPAR 


Ihi ncept of an i i between 
S CO: P i ilibri i ful point of comparison 4 
i internal equilibrium Is a use col ial 
the two kinds of theory we have to consider. On the one hand "9 an essent n part 
itable work- aymen yp thesis’; on the ot er han see 
F i l P: th O! à her h dit ms not incon- 
of the equ 


tional econ i is it is rarely 

ono Ithough In such analysis e 

mic analysis of market forces, a. c S : ; 

^ a into account explicitly, and some economists certainly seem to m es t 
: to assert that. So far as anything of the Or ight Xist, t 

exists or > sort m. [9 hen it s 10uld be 


ifferent societies at the same pe Vos 

Oreover, they would be supposed bs nat 
k; ative values put on, say, esu 

work, medicine, and physical labour, in any particular Society, would be supp 

to be subject to fluctuations with con 

over time, 


individual 
5 Progressively mobilized as individua 
Were Progressive]y disturbed, Jf it 


do 

Sufficient numbers Were Sufficiently disturbed to pe A 

Something about jit. But there would always be a number relatively undis sd. 
riety of degrees of disturbance would be ie hia 

Even this hypothesis remains urse, untestable in the absence of any 

o comparing jobs so that it can at leas 


gees) s are 
be said that a number of individual 
is in this Connection th 


: onl 
Teover, Dr. Jaques claims not only 


a 
: » but also that When jobs of Work are ordered be " 
common scale of time-span of discretion, these personal equilibria coincide wi 


: nee i ut 
considerable degree 9! precision, T us it is claimed that individuals cin te 
jobs of equivalent time-span wil] all * Very similar amounts of money as 


i i ? out, 
fair remuneration, no matter what € Jobs are, If these Observations are borne 
then there is evidence of the existence no 


. ._ o ared 
à t only of individual but also oi pe 
social norms in payment of an entirely new king °reover, so far as the time 

of jobs can indeed be assesseq in Practice, these 


k itative | 
norms are given quanti : 
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expression and permit of the possibility of rigorous testing. There would, of course, 
still remain many. questions to be examined, such as the field over which such 
- norms effectively operate and the extent of differences between one culture and 
another and one economy and another, 


SUMMARY 


(a) This note has been concerned with examining the conceptual relationship between 
certain basic aspects of economic theory on the one hand and the “equitable 
work-payment hypothesis’ put forward by Dr. Jaques on the other. 

(b) These are summarized. It is suggested that the viewpoint commonly expressed 

. by economists tends to disregard the possibility that there might be an equi- 
librium position with regard to income inside an income-earner, such that there 

L is a determinable amount of income from which departures in either direction 
would lead to psychological discomfort. 

(c) The evidence for, and implications of, this concept of intra-psychic equilibrium 
are then briefly considered, and it is suggested that as a postulate this forms a 
useful point of comparison between the two kinds of theory. 

(d) It is suggested further that such a postulate is not inconsistent with the observ- 
able phenomena of bargaining or, in essence, with traditional economic analysis 
of market forces. 

(e) Some of the further implications of the ‘equitable work-payment hypothesis’ 
are then stated, and it is concluded that this hypothesis implies not only that 
individual intra-psychic equilibria exist, but also that they coincide in a par- 
ticular way as between different individuals. 

4f) It is further concluded that the ‘equitable work-payment hypothesis’, while 
needing more widespread observations for its validation, is at least not incon- 
sistent with certain fundamental aspects of economic theory. 
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